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Buy Your 
Supplies Early 


and avoid possible delays 


later--that’s a wise thing to do. 
A single order placed with us will 
cover all your requirements and do 
away with “shopping around.” 


We are selling Manual Training, 
Domestic Science and Shop Equip- 
ment to schools and colleges from 
Porto Rico to Oregon, and from Texas 
to Maryland. Our prices are reason- 
able and we guarantee prompt ship- 
ment. Try ORR & LOCKETT on 
your next order and be enrolled 
among our satisfied customers. 


()RR & [OCKEIT 


HARDWARE C9 


14-16 W. Chicago, 
Randolph St. Ill. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE 
with Gas Attachments 
























ECONOMICAL CUPOLA 





No. 155 BENCH (Special) 
Showing Patent Locking System 


WELLS’ UNDERDRIVEN LATHE 






































Your Responsibility 


to yourself and to your tax payers exacts that 

every cent of the school funds which you appro- 

priate or for which you are responsible, shall be 

spent to the utmost advantage. Thousands of 
eyes are constantly kept on public officers. 


So far as blackboards are concerned, we hope 


to be of service to you in deciding wisely. We 
make 


Natural Slate Blackboards 


We claim and can prove that they are the most 
economical and the most efficient, and the most 
satisfactory all the way round. 


But at this juncture, we are more interested in 
putting before you our booklet on ‘‘how to 
judge, how to install, how to buy blackboards,”’ 
so that you can sit in judgment on this matter 
and have the benefit of years of blackboard 
experience. 

While the supply lasts, the booklet is free. 


Send for it today. 


Pennsylvania Structural Slate Co. 
Pell Bidg., Easton, Pa. 
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Pre 


Bemis Standard Bench 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Manual Training Benches 


DRAWING AND DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLES 
CASES AND GENERAL EQUIPMENT 





CATALOGUE FREE 


A. L. BEMIS, 


5 Cypress St. 


Sefoetegeeseeee> PEP PPP PP Pere Spedoedoedoetedeseeteetnstestoetestnss 
Prdoaete teeters 


Worcester, Mass. 3 
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School Board Journal 





Natural Slate Blackboards ssi rn” 


Best for School Board 
Write for booklet and learn why 
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VENTILATION and SANITATION 


absolutely necessary in Schools and Public Buildings 







THE 
““KEENAN ” 
KIND 


Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
accomplish both 





Keenan Structural Slate Go. 


Suite A, Ist Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
BANGOR, PENNA. 


Write for large illustrated Catalog “B” 


WHATEVER YOU DO 


BE SURE TO GET YOUR BENCHES 


FROM THE 





Manudl Training Bench No. 15 


RELIABLE MANUFACTURER OF 


Manual Training Benches 


FOR EVERY TYPE OF INDUSTRIAL 
AND TRADE EDUCATION 


Get Our Catalog 


C. CHRISTIANSEN | 


Manufacturer of Benches 


2219 Grand Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 
























The Fisk Teachers’ ‘Agency. 


SUITE 814-823, 28 EAST JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 
Over 36,000 Positions Filled 30th Year 
Why employers should come to the Fisk Teachers’ Agency: 
BECAUSE it has the largest membership of high grade men and women. 
BECAUSE its endeavor is to find for each position not merely some fairly suitable candidate, 
but the fittest candidate available. The employer wants to find the best person with the least 
trouble in making his search. This Agency seeks primarily to satisfy the employer rather 
than find a place for an unemployed candidate. 





THE ADAMS TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 


PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
We want direct notification of vacancies. We have the teachers for every grade 
and line of school work. 


CONTINENTAL 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Bowling Green, Kentucky 


has INCREASED in earning power and service over 100% in four years, 
after having been operating twelve years. It has done this by pleasing 
BOARDS. It registers teachers FREE. 


Fe ARTS BUREAU °2 ee enica 








The only teachers’ agency in the U. S. dealing EXCLUSIVELY in Manual 
Arts and Vocational subjects. 
Manual Training, Drawing, Domestic Economy’ 
W. H. Bowen, ae 333-4-5 Hood — BIRMINGHAM, ALA 


NORTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY TAM AM. Mor 
Operates throughout the Northwest. The SUCCESSFUL APPLICANT AND CERTIFICATE 
awe Free to members. Half rate enrollment fee without extra commission. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY COLUMBIA, 


Covers the South. Places all classes of teachers. Recommends > ie 
Boards. Great stanad for Specialists. Write for ‘‘A Plan.” 


COE TS OL SP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


1302 AVDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 





NORTHERN TEACHERS? AGENCY, ‘* ote Oost N. D. 


The demand for good teachers at good wages in all schools is constant in this north- 
west. You will like to teach here. Now is the time to enroll. 
Write us today for blanks and literature. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, PRESIDERT. MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, MANAGER. 
State ous. 1908-11 14 years Co. » Sas. Cass Co. 


B. F. CLARK 


CHICAGO, STEINWAY HALL 23an0 YEAR 


THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


NORTHWESTERN OFFICE PEYTON BLOCK 


SPOKANE, WASH. 
is valuable in proportion to its 
influence. If it merely hears 


AW AGEN cw 

of vacancies and tell 

you about "t h ° = roA Tk conte ~~ A} ehesieen 
RECOM MEN Ds 


and recommends you 
that is more. Ours 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, OC. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 








BRAINS AND EXPERIENCE 


Are Behind the Discriminating Service of the 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


These things count when School Officials Desire Good Teachers and when Good Teachers Desire Advancement. 
They will count in helping YOU. We are Not a Free Registration Agency. Ask for Bulletin 20 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, dad 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, NW. Y. VINCENT B. Fisk, Mgr. 

501-503 Livingston Bidg. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS AGENCY Rocht'sten. N.Y. 


W e visit Colleges, Normal and Public Schools, and select our candidates 
by personal observation. T. H. ARMSTRONG, Proprietor. 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 


PAUL YATES, Manager 624 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 






The following is a reliable list of Teachers’ Agencies to whom superintendents of schools 
and school board members may apply at any time for the filling of any position. 









The Pratt Teachers’ “Agency 
NO. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


Manual Training 5 
HEADQUARTERS | Household Economics The Albert Teachers’ Agency 
: 633 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIL. 
Commercial Branches . 
For TEACHERS of Physical Education Established 27 Years 


School Supervisors THE OLD RELIABLE 








WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


We place teachers in every Department of School work, from the Kinder- 
garten to the University, throughout the entire West. WRITE US TODAY 
for free Booklet. 


ee 


AZETLE TEACHERS AGENCY 
E/IAPIRE BLOG. DENVER, pect 


a 





The best way to secure a thoroughly competent Superintendent or Teacher, is to write 
Superintendent H. E. KRATZ, Manager of 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


21 E. Van Buren St., CHICAGO 
His services cost Boards of Education nothing. He has a splendid list of Superintendents 
and Teachers from which to select. 





THE McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
J. F. McCullough A Successful School and College Bureau Geo. 7. Palmer 
Placing the right teacher in the right place is our business. The attainment of highest 
efficiency in this particular is our ideal. § When in need of teachers write us, We will 
give you asquare deal. We handle only direct calls from school authorities. 


3 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Manual Training When wanting ateacher ofan industrial sub- 

lcE ject employ an industrial teachers’ agency. 
Domestic conomy We supply industrial teachers exclusively. 
Drawing 


Wyatt Industrial Teachers’ Agency 


E. M. Wyatt, Mgr. 631 Harvard St., HOUSTON, TEX. 


Commercial 
Agricultural 





THE NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY ws. move S8t" oberteon 


204- os Providence Building, DULUTH, MINNESOTA 





CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, St. Louis Mo. 


J. RICHMOND, a 6506 Delmar Ave. A Thoroughly Endorsed Teachers’ Agency 





The TEAGHERS EXGHANGE smn essa sus 





COLORADO TEACHERS AGENCY 


Operates thruout the entire West. 
EASTERN OFFICE, HARRISBURG. PA. 


ESTABLISHED 1869. 
Rooms 329 Raliway Ex. Bidg., ‘DENVER. COLO. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Supt., Mgr. 
SOUTHERN OFFICE, ATLANTA, GA. 


The Thurston Teaches’ Agency 


FINDS POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS. PERSONALLY RECOMMENDS TEACHERS. 
FINDS TEACHERS FOR POSITIONS. ESTABLISHED 18 YEARS. 


Anna M. Thurston, Mgr. 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago E. R. Nichols, Asst Mgr. 


SCHERMERHORN TE ACHERS’ AGENCY, 353 Fifth Ave.. NEW YORK 
Oldest and best known in U, 8. Est. 1855. CHAS. W. MULFORD, Proprietor. 





MANUAL TRAINING 
eM NATE ARH Lag 
ee SUC CT US) 


Also recommend Athletic Coaches who can teach 
academic subjects. The University of Wisconsin 
took eight of our men. More than a third of the 
State Universities selected our candidates. 

The speemmer’ Educational Bureau 


BERT A. GRANT, MGr 
WEBSTER ronoves. ST. LouIS, MO. 


“GO AFTER” YOUR TEACHERS 


You will secure better ones than by considering only those who apply to you. 


TEACHERS OF PHYSICAL TRAINING 
ATHLETICS 








We can help you locate them. We will send you typewritte n, bound reports 
regarding candidate's academic and professional education, teaching experience 
certificates, age, health, personality, discipline, tact, expressive power, enthusiasm, 
loyalty and popularity. Isn’t this kind of service worth trying? Write us 


regarding your vacancies today. 


BUSINESS-MEN’S CLEARING HOUSE, DENVER 
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SeachersHgencies, 





Established 1892. Active business in } 
Ihe Horna ] all Northwestern States. Right Methods 317 Kmapee, Hi. 
’ and Terms. Uses only Direct Calls from } ASOTA BUILDING 
cers h Fit Employers. Makes Direct Recommenda- | SPOKANE, Wash. 
al tions. Send for our new Booklet. MaDISON HOTEL BLDG. 


Dewberry School Agency Motto: ‘The Right Teacher 


in the Right Place.’ 
Twenty-one years’ experience. R. A. CLAYTON, Manager, Birmingham, Alabama 


RELIABLE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


612-613 Majestic Bldg., Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 
A high class agency for high class teachers. We solicit correspondence with school 
officials needing the best teachers. an efficient. Write us. 


» CRE GO, or MRS. L. CREGO, | Managers 


School Boards ig nced,ofsheymest licen The Interstate Teachers’ Agency, 


for descriptive lists of superior candidates. Macheca Building, New Orieans. 





Give Your Students An Opportunity 


to use practical wood working machines 
that are giving satisfaction in the most 
up-to-date and progressive factories. 
CRESCENT machines are the kind you 
should buy. 
















Send today for cuiiaiiin catalog tell- 
ing about our splendid line of band saws, 
saw tables, jointers, shapers, planers, 
planers and matchers, borers, disk grind- 
ers, variety woodworkers, Universal 
woodworkers, swing saws. 


THE CRESCENT MACHINE COMPANY 


6 Columbia St. LEETONIA, OHIO 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
Ycu can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when 
it is sharp. 
When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly —it will 
break the lead. 


Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act 
just the same. 


That is one reason for the failure of many machines 
They are not practical. 


We claim that ours is practical and would like to have 
you try them. 


Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular, 


Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 








Superiority 




















SHELDONS BIG 4 


FOR THE 


DRAWING 
TABLES. 


TURNING 
LATHES. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
TABLES 


WORK BENCHES ane VISES 





UR new plant for the exclusive production of the 

above a — at Muskegon, Michigan, covers 
two and a half acres and combines our original Chi- 
cago equipment with that of the former Atlas Parlor 
Furniture Co. 


The combination has enabled us to more than treble 
our Output, to develop in our products not only the in- 
destructible qualities essential to this class of furniture, 
but to incorporate into our construction exceptionally 
artistic designs and a grade of finish never heretofore 
expected in this class of furniture. We make styles 
and sizes to meet all requirements and pocketbooks and 
ship samples on terms that are most advantageous to 
prospective buyers. Write for our catalogs and permit 
us to quote you on your requirements. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 


MUSKEGON, ~ MICH. 
(Formerly of Chicago) 








of construction and correct design, embodying the 


latest approved ideas, stamp 
GRAND RAPIDS 


chool Furnishing 
The Dependable Kind 


as the Standard. 


Built with a knowledge of school 


requirements from selected raw materials and 


having Guaranteed workmanship. 


Manual Training Benches, Drawing 
Tables, Model Stands, Domestic Science 
Tables and Cases, Laboratory Furniture, 
Tool Cases and Special Furniture 


Send today for new Catalog 


A Department for the designing of spec- 
ial equipment involving your own ideas 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
1428 Front Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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NEATFIT -ADJUSTABLE 
smaller places in Pennsylvania are already using them. 





The City of HARRISBURG, PA., 
adopted the 


Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers 


NGAI AGUS tale! 





for exclusive 








use on February 


7, 1913. Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh besides a host of 


New York City, Washington, D. C., and other places scattered all over 
the country from one ocean to the other, use these book covers and 


like them. 


They are the best fitting, nicest looking, most easily and perfectly 
adjusted cover on the market. 


SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST 


Petesao eestor ciostoetnsoecoctoesoecoecoeseecrey 


mail it to the address given below: 


Adjustable Window Shades.... 





Restostoetoetnatostoetoetoatnatostoeteaioetoatoeionsonotoacoecoeteaconyy soeSeeteecneteecoecreamasneaneamtamtansamtancrtamtateatantentgrtantante 


Subscriber’s Free Service Department 


promptly. If we must, we will investigate any problem specially, charging the trouble and expense to our editorial appropriations. 
If you are interested in the purchase of any of the items listed below, or if you want catalogs for your files, do not hesitate to check this list and 


BUI 6006400468404 


THE NATIONAL BOOK GOVER COMPANY, Syracuse, N. Y. 


eeeeoeteetpeteateetecteeeteeteatesteeteneedeceteateateateeteeteetectecteeteatend 


We invite all our readers to continue to ask questions of any 
kind on any subject, and we promise to answer them fully and 
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SCHOOL JANITORS: 


AND 


HEALTH 


By Dr. Helen C. Putnam 


Health habits educate more than 
health maxims 


Price $1. postpaid 


Payment must accompany order 
Write for special rates 


American Academy of Medicine Press | 
Kaston, Pa. 


Temple and BUrrOWS 


ARCHITECTS 


63 McManus Bidg., 
DAVENPORT, - IOWA | 
MOTOR HEAD LATHES 


For any Current 









Built by 


TANNEWITZ 
WORKS 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Before you buy Desks, Globes, Charts or 
Supplies, write for catalog to 


L. A. MURRAY & CO., Kilbourn, Wis. 





SLOYD, STENCIL AND 
MANUAL TRAINING 


ANIVES 


R. Murphy & Sons 


Established 
1850 


Ayer, Mass. 
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[F there is anything on earth | 

that will please you, it is 
Silicate goods. Used constant- 
ly thirty-nine years in all the 
public schools in New York, 
and all the principal Boards of 
Education in the large cities. 
We guarantee every ship- 
ment. They are the best made 
goods. Send for our illustra- 
ted catalog. 


Manufactured only by the 


N.Y, Silicate Book Slate Go. 


20-22-24 Vesey St, New York | 
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Patented June 30, 1903; Aug. 29, 1905; Oct. 25, 1910 
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EDITORIAL MATERIAL—Manuscripts and _ photographs 
bearing on school administration, superintendence, school 
architecture and sanitation, and related topics are solicited. 
Unavailable material will be promptly returned. Contribu- 
tions should be mailed to Milwaukee, direct, and should be 
accompanied by stamps. Open letters to the editor must in 
all cases contain name and address of writer (not necessarily 
for publication) as evidence of good faith. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—Price, One Dollar per year. Canada, 
$1.35. Foreign, $1.50. Single copies, 15 cents. We find that 
a large majority of our subscribers prefer to have the journal 
continued at the expiration of their subscription so that their 
files may not be broken. The month of expiration is stamped 
on every wrapper as a reminder of the renewal. Notice of 
discontinuance must reach our Milwaukee office at least fifteen 
days before date of expiration with full balance paid to date. 






LIQUID SOAP 


ST. PAUL. DETROIT. 


| 
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Disinfectants — Cleaning Preparations — Sanitary Appliances 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
WINDSOR, ONT. 


Perfect Disinfection 
Of School Rooms 


Obtained through the use of 
The De Pree Formaldehyde 


Fumigator. 


EFFICIENT, CONVENIENT 


ECONOMICAL 


All rooms in school building 
can be fumigated at the same 
time. 

We will positivel 
satisfaction on atrial order. 


Fill out this coupon and mail to 
THE DE PREE CHEMICAL Co., 


HOLLAND, MICH., 


Name | a 
Address 


This cut one-quarter actual size 


uarantee you 


and receive 
free sample and information. 








Classified Advertisements 


The rate of advertising per in- 
sertion under this heading is 20 
cents per line of six words. Five 
is the minimum number of lines 
accepted for one insertion. 10% 
discount on insertions of three 
months and over. 


Payable only in advance with 





Position Wanted 
A thoroughly skilled American Me- 
chanic would change. At present, head 
of a large Manual Training School, Had 
College training followed by _ several! 
years of Shop and Drafting experience 
with some of the largest manufacturers 
in this country. Salary reasonable. 
References: Box 33. American Schoo] 

Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. 





Superintendents and Teachers Wanted 


To sell the W. FE. Davis Natural Science 
Collection of commercial specimens. 
Endorsed by leading educators of the 
land, and recommended by 99¢ of super- 
intendents and teachers who have used 
it. Address, Natural Science Company, 
Carthage, Mo. 


School Book Man Wanted, 





An opportunity for an experienced 
School Book man to take charge of the 
book department of a young publishing 
business. If desired, an interest in the 
business could be purchased, Address, 
Box 75, ¢ American School Board. Jour 
nal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Agents Wanted. 


SUPERINTENDENTS ATTENTION! 
We have just placed on the market a 
New Educational Specialty, which is 
meeting with a splendid reception. If 
you propose to work during your 
summer vacation, we can make you a 
very attractive proposition. Union 
School Furnishing Co., 1028-1086 W. 
Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 


We want a few alert, energetic and 
successful schoolmen and women to 
represent us in all parts of the country 
and adjoining states in our 


Normal School 
Extension Work 


Before planning your summer work 
definitely you certainly owe it to your- 
self to investigate our proposition 
which is extended only to ambitious, 
progressive schoolmen and women. The 
opportunity afforded is unusual and un- 
equalled, the work is pleasurable and 
profitable and the connection perma- 
nent, if you wish. 

Address: 


School Methods Co. 


Monroe Building, Chicago. 





School Boards! 


Self Setting 
PLANES 





School Board, says: 
“BEST THEY EVER HAD.” 


Elyria, Ohio, November 25, 1912 
GAGE TOOL CO., Vineland, N. J 

Gentlemen Replying to your letter of the 
21st inst., 1 beg to ask that instead of returning 
to us the little balance you say is to our credit 
please send us ae per your suggestion one iron, 
complete (including the clamp and binder) 

The planes we ordered came to hand in due 
season and were found to be all right. OUR 
MANUAL TRAINING TEACHER SAYS THEY 
ARE THE BEST WE EVER HAD. 

Yours truly, 
Elyria City Board of Education 
S. 8. Rockwood, Director 


See pages 38 and 48 last 2 month's Journals 


GAGE TOOL CO., Vineland, N. J. 



















LESSONS 
IN ENGLISH 


By JOHN M. MANLY 
Head of the Department of English, University of Chicago 


& ELIZA R. BAILEY 


Teacher of Elementary English in Boston 


SOME NEW FEATURES 


HE prose literature used in this series has not been used 
before in texts for children. It has been carefully graded 
with a view to their growing interests, and is used in the 
development of the subject in nine different ways: 
1. The stories are to be retold. 


2. They are to be rewritten. 
These two methods have been used in most texts to the exclusion of 
all others. Such a limited use of literary selections has a tend- 
ency to produce mere imitators. 


3. Some selections are to bg condensed. 


4. Some selections are to be expanded. 
These processes cultivate the power of thinking. 


Some of the selections are to be dramatized. 


5 
6. Pupils are required to summarize. 
These are also exercises that cultivate ability to think. 


Some selections are to be used as models for supplying 
endings to half-told stories. 

8, Tales similar to some of those given are to be told. 

9, Criticisms are to be given on the material in the book and 


on the work done. 
These exercises are new and valuable. 


Book II — 60 cents 


~I 


Book I — 45 cents 








D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 








The 
SILVER-BURDETT 
ARITHMETICS 


A new series which we confidently believe is 


unequaled by any other arithmetics. With 
the purpose of making it the best series of 
arithmetics on the market we have not spared 
time, thought or money. 


The authors are Dr. George M. Philips, Principal of the 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pennsylvania, and 
Robert F. Andersan, Professor of Mathematics in the 
State Normal School, West Chester, Pa. Both Dr. Philips 
and Prof. Anderson are well fitted for the task of mak- 
ing a superior series of arithmetics and have brilliantly 
succeeded in these books. 


These Arithmetics are distinguished by their 





of the obsolete, over- 


OMISSION - ete, ove 
complex and impractical. 
ABRIDGMENT in the treatment of less 


important subjects. 


ENRICHMENT in the treatment of es- 
sential subjects. 
The plan is broadly topical; the problems are closely re- 
lated to daily life; the reviews are frequent and thorough. 


THREE BOOK SERIES 
Book One, 40c. 
Book Two, 40c. 
Book Three, 45c. 


TWO BOOK SERIES 
Elementary Book, 40c. 
Complete Book, 60c 








SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Chicago 


Boston New York San Francisco Atlanta Dallas 
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Standard 
Common - School Textbooks 


Montgomery’s American Histories 
Beginner's American History. Elementary American History. 
Leading Facts of American History. 
Frye’s Geographies 
Home Geography and Type Studies. Leading Facts of Geography. 


Elements of Geography. (in a one-book and a two- 
Grammar School Geography. book course). 


The Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics 


New Elementary Arithmetic. Complete Arithmetic (in one and 
Oral Arithmetic. in two books). 


Work and Play with Numbers. 
The Mother Tongue (Revised Edition) in two books. 
Arnold's “With Pencil and Pen,” a language book for beginners. 
The Gulick Hygiene Series 
A Five-book Series, consisting of (1) Good Health, (2) Emergencies, 


(3) Town and City, (4) The Body at Work, (5) Control of 
Body and Mind. 


A Two-book Series, consisting of (1) Good Health, and (3) The 
Body and Its Defenses. 
The Blodgett Readers 
A Six-book Series, consisting of a Primer and five readers. 
An Ejight-book Series, consisting of a Primer and seven books ar- 
ranged by grades, one book for each year of the course. 
The Jones Readers 


A Five-book Series, consisting of First, Second, Third, Fourth and 
Fifth Readers. 


An Eight-book Series—one book for each grade. 
The Cyr Readers 


An Eight-book Series, consisting of a Primer and five readers. 
An Eight-book Series—one book for each grade. 


Aiton’s ‘“‘Descriptive Speller’’ 

(A well-balanced common-school speller in one volume. 
Spaulding and Miller’s Graded School Spellers, in seven books. 
The Peirce Spellers, a common-school course in two books. 


Medial Writing Books, In two courses: A regular course in nine 
books and a shorter course in three books. 


Boston 
Atlanta 


New York 
Dallas 


London 


a 
_— 
as 
San Francisco 
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Something New in English! 














TISDEL: 
Studies in Literature 


If you feel the need of a textbook that 
helps the student to systematize his 
study of the English classics and at 
the same time to appreciate their 
beauty and worth, you will be inter- 
ested in this book. And when you have 
examined it, you will understand what 
we mean when we say that for both 
teacher and pupil it wnifies the study of 
secondary school literature more success- 
fully than any other book has done. 


JUST PUBLISHED NINETY CENTS 


Correspondence Solicited 


The Macmillan Company 


Prairie Ave. and 25th St., Chicago 


New York Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco Boston Toronto 
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WORTH WHILE FOR THE SAKE OF THE CHILDREN 





JOHN E. SWEARINGEN—-EDUCATOR 


By J. L. SHERARD, Esq., Anderson, S. C. 


Carrying every detail of the educational sys- 
tem of South Carolina in his strong mind and 
moulding it along lines of increased efficiency 
this is the great work that John E. Swearingen, 
the blind state superintendent of education, is 
doing with such spendid satisfaction to the peo- 
ple he serves. 

Mr. Swearingen is a 
measured by the results achieved in a short 


young man. But, 
vareer, the sum of his accomplishments would 
do credit to a full-rounded life. At the age of 
fourteen, while hunting on his father’s farm, 
the explosion of a gun rendered him totally 
blind. A youth of fine mental parts and cheer- 
ful optimism, the terrible accident failed to 
cool the ardor of his ambition. After receiving 
his preliminary education at the state institu- 
tion for the blind, he entered the state univer- 
sity at Columbia and instantly astounded the 
student body by his brilliant class record. At 
the end of the four years’ course, through all of 
which he shared in the sympathies and activ- 
ities of college life as best he could and always 
with a ready smile, he faced the world crowned 
with the highest honors his alma mater could 
bestow. A conspicuous wonder of his college 
days was the remarkable head he had for “math”, 
the béte noir of the average student. An in- 
tricate problem of higher mathematics his ana- 
lytical mind welcomed as a thing of easy 
mastery and a joy forever. 

For several years after his graduation Mr. 
Swearingen served as a member of the faculty 
of the institution for the deaf and blind at 
Cedar Springs, where his early training had 
been received, and no work perhaps has been 
closer to his heart than those years of patient, 
loving service given to the teaching, encourag- 
ing and pointing the way of life to the unfortu- 
nate boys and girls whose tender sympathies he 
could so well appreciate. 

In 1908, he became a candidate in the prim- 
ary election of his party for state superintend- 
ent of education, and won over two competitors. 
He scorned to appeal to the voters on the score 
of his misfortune, as a demagogue would have 
done, but took the high ground that no man 
should be chosen to publie office except upon 
the condition of mental capacity and character. 
He is now rounding out his second term in 
office and was chosen in 1912, without opposi- 
tion, for a third term. 

The amount of clerical work this gifted man 
ean do is amazing. His mind retains accurately 
what is read to him, and he is seldom put to the 
trouble of looking up references as the average 
man is required to do. Mention any county in 
the state, and he will tell you off-hand as much 
about its school system as the local superintend- 
ent knows—perhaps more. 

Mr. Swearingen is intensely earnest in his 
work. He puts his whole heart and soul into it. 
He knows the defects of the publie school sys- 
tem, and he is laboring, with a full understand- 
ing of its needs, to lift it to the highest possi- 
ble standard of efficiency. One of his first offi- 
cial acts was to secure an appropriation from 
the legislature to lengthen the school term in 
weak districts. Every year since the appropria- 
tion has been increased as a result of his wise 
He was not in office long before 
he saw that wide differences in local wealth and 
in local support of schools made state action 


management. 


absolutely necessary to a publie school system 
worthy of name. His policy in this instance 
has more than doubled the special tax dis- 
tricts in the state, and is fast stimulating the 
right kind of public interest in the education 
of the masses. 

A general fund for the support of high 


schools, the consolidation of weak schools in 





HON. JOHN E. SWEARINGEN, 
State Superintendent of Instruction of South Carolina 


rural communities, the lengthening of terms, 
professional supervision of country schools, a 
uniform scholarship act, increase in salaries for 
county superintendents and measures for their 
removal as far as possible from the dangers of 
partisan politics, co-operation be- 
tween superintendents and farm demonstration 
organizations—these are some of the reforms 
he has accomplished in office. 


successful 


Mr. Swearingen modestly gives the eredit of 
this progress to the publie instead of taking it 


himself. He says that it merely represents the 
awakened educational spirit of the people. But 
to his intelligent work for the schools, more 
than to all other agencies, is due the sympathe- 
tic interest of teachers, trustees and patrons, 
Ife is a thorough believer in colleges and high 
schools, but the most important work before the 
people at present, he thinks, is the better train- 
ing of the thousands of boys and girls who will 
never advance beyond the elementary schools, 

This unassuming young man, whose phenom- 
enal success gives promise of greater things 
for the future, is earnest and practical, bright 
and cheerful, and full of the joy and love of 
life. He knows his work and believes in it. 
He is as devoid of frills and flounces as his 
uncle, Senator Tillman, to whom he bears a 
strong resemblance. <A clear and logical rea- 
soner, he affects no rhetorical rubbish, but, in 
striking contrast to the artful political spell- 
binder employs a forceful, convineing style that 
leaves food for thought when the sound of his 
voice is no longer heard. 

Earnestly devoting his energies to the ambi- 
tious educational program he has outlined, he 
has steadfastly declined to give it up for other 
political honors. He has been urged to run 
for governor or the United States Senate, and— 
after his chosen work is done—it is on the ecards 
no doubt that he will some day be called to one 
or both of these exalted positions. At any rate, 
he has a keen, comprehensive grasp of public 
questions and publie needs, and no one doubts 
for a moment that by character, training and 
ability he has admirable stuff for the kind of 
publie service these latter days so strongly de- 
mand. 


The Selection and Tenure of Office of Assistant 
Superintendents and Supervisors 
By J. M. GWINN, Superintendent of Schools, New Orleans, La. 


To enable me to present the facts in regard 
to the selection and tenure of office of assistant 
superintendents and supervisors, I sent a ques- 
tionnaire to the superintendents of thirty-one of 
the largest cities in the United States. I re- 
ceived replies from twenty-seven cities. The 
questionnaire called for information concern- 
superintendents 


ing the number of assistant 


and supervisors of various kinds; the condi- 
these 


officers; how their qualifications were deter- 


tions of eligibility for appointment of 


mined; the method of appointment, whether by 
the school board alone, the superintendent alone 
or by the board on the nomination of the super- 
intendent: the length of the term of. office 
under the law, or rules of the school board and 
in practice in the various cities. 

All of the twenty-seven cities replying, except 
Buffalo, Detroit, Louisville, Salt Lake and St. 
Paul, report from one to thirty-four assistant 
superintendents. JI am informed that in Louis- 
ville and probably in Detroit assistant superin- 
All cities re- 
ported the employment of from five to thirty- 


tendents will soon be appointed. 


nine supervisors exclusive, in some instances, 
of assistant supervisors. Thirteen cities report 
supervisors of primary grades, nine supervisors 
of writing, twenty-two supervisors of physical 
education, eighteen supervisors of cooking and 
sewing, twenty-two have supervisors of manual 
training and industrial work, six supervisors of 
evening schools, eight supervisors of kinder- 
gartens, four cities have supervisors of special 
schools and activities and practically all report 


supervisors of musie and drawing. Among the 


supervisors reported were those for German in 
g 


one city, social centers in two cities and gram- 
mar grades in two cities. 

In eight of the twenty-two cities reporting 
assistant superintendents some legal conditions 
of eligibility are mentioned. It is significant 
that in sixty-four per cent of the cities no 
legal limitation whatsoever is set on the quali- 
fications of assistant superintendents, while in 
the eight instances noted above the legal re- 
quirements in qualifications are 
worded in such general terms as “must hold a 


regard to 


teacher’s certificate” or “must be practical edu- 
eator.” The most definite statement in regard 
to eligibility is found in the law of New York 
City where associate or district superintendents 
are required to be college graduates with five 
years of successful experience in teaching or 
supervision or in lieu of the college education 
must hold a principal’s license obtained through 
an examination with an additional five years of 
experience in teaching or supervision. 

It is evident that the makers of school laws 
and of the rules and regulations of the school 
board have felt that the qualifications of assist- 
ant superintendents are best left to the judg- 
ment of the superintendent who should not be 
hampered by legal or other restrictions. The 
superintendent is expected to know what quali- 
fications are requisite in any assistant super 
intendent and his judgment is practically the 
sole basis for determining the qualifications of 
his assistants. 

But seven cities require any examination of 
supervisors and in two of these the examina- 
tion is for a teacher’s certificate only. In 


(Continued on Page «6o) 
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The Effect of Promotion Rates on School Efficiency 


By LEONARD P. AYRES, Ph. D., Director, Division of Education, Russell Sage Foundation 


Five years ago 84 out of each 100 children 
in the elementary grades of sixteen of our large 
cities were promoted at the end of the school 
term. Last year 88 out of each 100 children 
in the same sixteen cities were promoted at the 
end of the school year. There is abundant evi- 
dence that a similar general increase in promo- 
tion rates is taking place throughout the coun- 
try. Since this affects the school lives of thou- 
sands of our children, school officials are con- 
fronted by the problem of finding out in what 
ways and to what degree it affects the children 
and the schools. 

If we were considering problems of business 
or transportation, the general principles in- 
volved would seem quite simple. If a train 
making regular trips between two far distant 
cities runs at less than its normal rate of speed, 
it will take more than the normal amount of 
time to cover the distance. Similarly in a 
school system the average per cent of promo- 
tion can be turned into terms of time so as to 
tell us how long it will take the average child 
to complete the eight grades of the elementary 
course if he stays to do it. 


Time Required to Complete Eight Grades. 

If every child in a school system should com- 
plete a full grade and be promoted at the end 
of every school year, the impossible ideal or 
normal rate of 100 per cent of promotions 
would be attained and the average child would 
complete eight grades in eight years. If only 
80 per cent of the children are promoted at 
the end of each year, the average rate of prog- 
ress is ‘/s of the normal and hence the average 
child will require */s of eight years or ten years 
to complete the course. This computation, like 
all the following ones, is based on the assump- 
tions that the promotion rate applies equally to 
the children throughout the course, that none 
die, and none leave before finishing. 

If we can compute by the simple process in- 
dicated that a promotion rate of 80 per cent 
applicable to all the children means that the 
average child will take 10 years to complete 
eight grades, we can figure by the same method 
what other promotion rates mean in terms of 
the time required to complete the course. The 
results are presented in column A of the table 
and section A of the diagram. 


The Size of the School Plant. 

Suppose that conditions require our railroad 
trains to transport a given amount of merchan- 
dise each year. It is clear that in proportion 
as the speed of the trips is reduced extra cars 
will have to be added to carry the load. 

The same principle applies to our school sys- 
tems. The community hands over to the schools 
a new crop of children each year and they all 
have to be accommodated. In proportion as 
their rate of progress through the grades is re- 
duced, the size of the school plant, the amount 
of equipment, and the number of teachers must 
be increased. If the average rate of promotions 
is 80 per cent, or ‘/s of the normal, the size of 
the school plant required to accommodate the 
children must be °/s or 125 per cent of the the- 
oretical normal. When this is translated into 
terms of dollars, the results for even a small 
city are impressive. Figures showing the effect 
of different promotion rates on the size of the 
school plant are presented in column B of the 
tabl The same data are shown in graphic 
form in section B of the diagram. 


EDITOR'S NOTE-—In the movement for reducing the num- 
ber non-promotions in the grades and thereby eliminating 
laggards and over-age pupils, no schoolman has contributed 


more in Dr. Ayres 
into at 
show 


The present article is an excursion 
may be termed ‘‘educational engineering’’ and 
w small changes in promotion rates have startlingly 


large sults in terms of money and children’s time. 


Number of Failures Per 1000 Children. 
When we say that the promotion rate is 90 
per cent, we mean that of each 1000 children 
900 are promoted and 100 fail of promotion. 
In a system having annual promotions there are 
seven promotion times before graduation in the 
eight years of elementary schooling. If during 
this entire period the average promotion rate 
were always 90 per cent, 100 out of the 1000 
children would fail at each of the seven promo- 
tion periods and there would be 700 failures 

among the 1000 children in the eight years. 


In a similar way the corresponding number 
of failures may be computed for each promo- 
tion percentage, because each time we drop the 
rate by one per cent, there will be 70 more fail- 
ures among the 1000 children during the eight 
years. Following this method the number of 
failures among each thousand children in eight 
years has been computed for each promotion 
percentage from 100 down to 60. The results 
are presented in figures in column C of the 
table and illustrated in section C of the dia- 
gram. These data are an index of the degree 
to which the children are being trained in the 
habit of failure. 


Promotions and Repeaters. 

The child who is not promoted does the work 
of the grade over again. He is a repeater. But 
the number of children in each thousand who 
repeat grades during eight years of school life 
is not the same as the number of repetitions, 
for one child may repeat grades several times. 
The number of children who will repeat grades 
one or more times during eight years at any 
given constant promotion rate may be computed 
by constructing a grade distribution for a hy- 
pothetical school system in which 1000 chil- 
dren enter and are steadily promoted annually 
at, say, an 80 per cent rate, none die and none 
drop out. 

Thus the first year there will be 1000 children 
in the first grade. Then 80 per cent of them 
are promoted and the second year there will be 
200 of them left to repeat the first grade and 
800 will go on to the second grade. In the 
third year the promotion rate of 80 per cent 
again applies to all of them and as a result 
40 are left in the first grade, 320 are in the sec- 
ond grade, and only 640 have gone on to the 
third grade. 

By repeating these computations we can carry 
our thousand children through eight years of 
elementary schooling and find out how many 
have not repeated grades and how many have. 
By the same method we may ascertain the cor- 
responding figures for each promotion rate. The 
data showing the number of children in each 
thousand failing and repeating grades in the 
course of eight years of elementary schooling 
at each promotion rate from 100 per cent down 
to 60 per cent are shown in column D of the 
table and section D of the diagram. These fig- 
ures are an index of the number of children 
who are trained in the habit of failure. 


Promotions and Over-Age Children. 

All children who are above the normal ages 
for their grades are over-age for one or both of 
two reasons; either they entered school late or 
they made slow progress. If we eliminate the 
first cause by assuming that all the children 
begin school at the nortnal age of from 64 to 
7 years, we may compute for each promotion 
percentage the number of children in each thou- 
sand who will be over-age at the end of eight 
years. 
average progress, one of the results will be the 
production of over-age children just as inevit- 

9 


Since low promotion rates mean slow 


ably as a slow speed for a train carrying per- 
ishable merchandise will result in an increased 
proportion of damaged goods. 


By means of hypothetical age and grade 
tables, the percentage of over-age children re- 
sulting from each promotion percentage from 
100 to 60 has been computed. In every case 
these computations are based on the proposi- 
tions that 1000 children enter school each year 
at the age of 64 to 7 years, the promotion rate 
is constant for eight years, no children die and 
none drop out, and the count of over-age pupils 
is made on the last day of the year before pro- 
motion. The results are presented in column E 
of the table and section E of the diagram. 


Annual and Semi-Annual Promotions. 

School administrators often speculate as to 
the results of changing from a system of an- 
nual promotions to a semi-annual one. From a 
purely mathematical point. of view the answer 
is that the change has no effect whatever on the 
average progress rate of the children. If, for 
example, 80 per cent of all the children are pro- 
moted every time, it makes no difference in 
the average progress of the whole group whether 
the promotions take place once a year or ten 
times a year. But while the average progress 
of the children is not changed, their distribu- 
tion through the different grades is materially 
affected. 


If 100 children are promoted annually at a 
steady 80 per cent rate for eight years, we shall 


find them at the end of that time distributed 
through the grades as follows: 


Grade Children 
Serre 
T -Se-add Saaaasana eae 
Total er 


If the promotions take place semi-annually 
instead of annually, the distribution of these 
100 children at the end of the eight years will 
be as follows: 


Grade Children 
| MP eer rere oe ee 
| APT eS ee 
Oe, 6508 ad ben xebansvoue 
WE daguievade-eenceee ae 
Se 
Be Sicibawnes abe hane ee 
Se; idaiidwdenenerey eee 

Total sehen eee 


The difference between the two distributions 
is marked. Under the annual system 21 chil- 
dren have completed the eighth grade while, 
under the semi-annual system, only four have 
completed it. On the other hand the annual 
system has left three children in the 4th grade 
while the semi-annual one has left none lower 
than the 5B grade. The annual system has 
carried more children through on schedule time 
but left more far back in the grades, while the 
semi-annual system has carried fewer all the 
way through but left fewer badly retarded. The 
annual system has resulted in better conditions 
for the few while the semi-annual one has 
bettered them for the many. The difference be- 
tween the two results may be more clearly seen 
if we picture the resulting distributions by 
representing each child in the fourth grade as a 
figure “4”, each one in the fifth grade by a 
figure “5”, and so oft for those in the other 
grades. This gives us a distribution under the 
annual promotion system as follows: 
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Distribution by grades of 100 children after 
eight years of annual promotions at a constant 
rate of 80 per cent. Each digit represents one 
child and its denomination shows the grade the 
child is in. 


6666666 
5 6666666666 
444 5555555555 6666666666 


(three) (eleven) (twenty-seven) 
TI7I7T7777 
TITTT77777 8 
VITTT7T7777 S88S8888RR 
VITTT7T7T777 8888888888 
(thirty-eight) (twenty-one) 


In a similar way the results of the semi-an- 
nual system at the same rate may be repre- 
sented as follows: 


Distribution by grades of 100 children after 
eight years of semi-annual promotions al a con- 
stant rate of 80 per cent. Each digit represents 
one child and its denomination shows the grade 
the child is in. 


7 
V77T77 T7777 
6666 V7I7T7 T7777 
66666 V77T77 T7777 
66666 66666 T7777 W7777 
555 66666 66666 WITT OWTVI7F 
B A B A B 
(three) (ten) (nineteen) (twenty- (twenty- 
six) four) 
S888 
88888 
88888 8888 
A B 


(fourteen) (four) 


The two figure-diagrams illustrate clearly the 
characteristic differences between the results of 
the two systems. Under the annual system 
more children have completed the course but 
more are seriously retarded. Under the semi- 


Effects of Different Annual Promotion Rates in a School System in which 
1,000 Children Enter Each Year, None Die, and None Drop Out 


A | B Cc 


Promotion Years re- Per cent of| Failures 
| quired for normal size | among each 
rate. average child) required for | 1000 children 
| to complete | school plant in eight 

8 grades years 

100 8.00 100.0 0 
99 8.08 101.0 70 
98 8.16 102.0 140 
97 8.24 103.0 210 
96 8.33 104.1 280 
95 8.42 105.2 350 
94 8.50 106.3 420 
93 8.60 107.5 490 
92 8.64 108.6 560 
91 8.78 109.8 630 
90 8.89 bem 700 
89 8.98 112.3 770 
88 9.09 113.6 840 
87 9.19 114.9 910 
86 9.30 116.2 980 
85 9.41 117.6 1050 
84 9.52 119.0 1120 
83 9.63 120.4 1190 
82 9.75 121.9 1260 
81 9.87 123.4 1335 
80 10.00 125.0 1400 
79 10.12 126.5 1470 
78 10.27 128.2 1540 
77 10.38 129.8 1610 
76 10,52 131.5 1680 
75 10.66 133.3 1750 
7¢ 10.81 155.1 i820 
73 10.95 136.9 1290 
72 11.10 138.8 1960 
71 11.26 140.8 2030 
70 11.42 142.8 21006 
69 11.59 144.9 2170 
68 11.76 147.0 2240 
67 11.94 149.2 2310 
66 12.12 151.5 2380 
65 12.30 153.8 2450 
64 12.50 156.2 2520 
63 12.70 158.7 2590 
62 | 12.90 161.2 2660 
61 13.11 1638." 2730 
60 13.53 166.6 2800 
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annual system fewer have completed the course 
but fewer are seriously retarded. 

By employing the methods outlined in the 
preceding sections, other comparisons between 
the effects of annual and semi-annual promo- 
tions may be made. These comparisons show 
that when all other factors are equal, semi-an- 
nual promotions result in lower percentages of 
over-age children than do annual promotions. 
Under semi-annual promotions more children 
fail but each failure is less serious than under 
the annual system. 


Validity and Application of the Computations. 

Six sets of computations have been presented. 
Five of them are designed to show the effects 
of each promotion rate from 100 per cent down 
to 60 per cent in 

A. Years required for average child to com- 

plete eight grades. 

B. Per cent of normal size required for 

school plant. 

C. Failures among each 1000 children be- 

fore completing eight grades. 

D. Children in each 1000 failing before com- 

pleting eight grades. 

E. Per cent of children above normal ages 

for grades. 

There are several reasons why the results are 
not absolutely valid. In each case one hypothe- 
sis on which the computations are based is that 
none of the children leave the system through 
death or elimination. Now in point of fact 
some children die in every school system and 
some leave without completing the course. The 
second factor is far more important than the 
first for relatively few die while very many 
drop out. In general children in city schools 
remain in the elementary schools about eight 


| 


° e A. Y ired 
A. “ars require aver- 
Children in |Per cent of ears required for aver 
each 1000 children age child to 


failing in (above normal 


eight years age for grades at each 
grades rate from 100 down to 60 per 
0 0 cent, 
68 3.4 
132 6.7 
192 9.9 
249 12.9 
302 15.9 
252 18.7 . ; 
398 21.4 B. Per cent of normal 
442 24.0 required for school plant at 
483 26.4 each promotion rate from 100 
599 28.8 down to 60 per cent, 
558 31.1 
591 33.3 
623 35.4 
652 37.4 
679 39.4 
705 41.2 . ia 
729 43.0 C. Failures among each 1000 
751 44.8 children in eight years at 
(71 16.4 each promotion rate from 100 
790 18.0 down to 60 per cent. 
808 49.5 
824 51.0 
840 52.4 
854 53.7 
867 55.0 D. Children in each 
R78 RRS eas e : 
oe aa failing in eight years at each 
Oc ol. s 
900 Ee 6 promotion rate from 100 down 
909 59.7 to 60 per cent, 
918 60.7 
926 61.7 
933 62.7 
939 53.6 
945 64.5 
a E. Percent of children above 
951 65.4 
956 66.2 normal age for grades at 
961 67.0 each promotion rate from 100 
965 67.8 down to 60 per cent, 
969 68.6 
972 69.3 


complete 8 
promotion 





years. If, at the end of that time they have 
nearly or quite completed the course, they are 
apt to continue to the high school. If they have 
not, they are apt to leave school never to return. 

For this reason the figures presented in col- 
umns A, B, and E are fairly trustworthy only 
when applied to conditions in the six lower 
grades. They do not apply so truly to condi- 
tions in the two upper grades for those grades 
are largely made up of the survivors who re- 
main after large numbers of the slower pupils 
drop out. 

For practical purposes the comparative stud- 
ies of annual and semi-annual promotions are 
probably the least valuable of those presented. 
In actual application the semi-annual promo- 
tion system not only has the advantage shown 
here of carrying the great bulk of the children 
forward more consistently, but the further one 
of giving the brighter children more opportun- 
ity to complete the course on schedule time, 
while at the same time penalizing the slower 
ones less severely. 


What a Change of One Per Cent Means. 

The importance of small changes in promo- 
tion rates may be best illustrated by figuring 
the results of a change of one per cent, say for 
example from 80 per cent to 81 per cent, in the 
promotion rate in the elementary schools of a 
small city. Let us suppose that 1,000 children 
enter the elementary schools each year, the an- 
nual per capita cost for schooling is $40, and 
the buildings, grounds, and equipment have a 
value of $200 per child. 

Under these conditions, the change in the pro- 
motion rate from 80 per cent to 81 per cent will 


have the following results: The time saved by 
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each 1,000 children if they complete the ele- 
mentary course will amount to 130 years of 
schooling, which means a saving of $5,200 an- 
nually. The plant required to accommodate the 
children will be decreased by about $25,600 
worth, and the salaries of four teachers will be 
saved. The number of failures among the 1,000 
children during eight years of school life will 
be reduced by 70, while the number of children 
failing during that period will be lessened by 
19. The number of over-age children in the 
grades will be reduced by 220. These figures 
strikingly illustrate the importance of even the 
smallest changes in promotion rates. 
Summary. 
1. Small differences in promotion rates have 


seriously important results, both human and 
material. 
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2. As the promotion rate falls, the time re- 


quired for the average child to complete the 
course increases. 


3. The lower the promotion rate, the larger 


must the school plant be to accommodate the 
children. 


4, For each per cent that the promotion rate 
falls, there are 70 more failures among each 
1000 children in eight years of schooling. 


5. As the promotion rate falls, the number 
of children failing in the course of eight years 
rapidly increases. 

6. The lower the promotion rate, the higher 
will be the percentage of over-age children. 

7. The annual promotion system tends the- 
oretically to carry more children through the 
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course on schedule time than does the semi- 
annual system but it leaves more of them ser- 
iously retarded. 


The figures and diagrams that have been pre- 
sented impressively illustrate the great impor- 
tance of small differences in promotion rates. 
In its educational significance, a 75 per cent 
rate is an entirely different matter from one of 
80 per cent and this again is not at all the same 
as one of 90 or 95 per cent. Every change of 
even one per cent either up or down is reflected 
by great and far reaching consequences in terms 
of dollars, teachers, plant, equipment and chil- 
dren’s time. Most important of all, it has its 
very great effect on the degree to which the 


children are trained in habits of success and 
failure. 


THE LANGUAGE OF SCHOOL TEXTS 


By 


Language, we are told, is the vehicle of 
thought. This is an apt figure of speech, but 
we must not therefore conclude that “we think 
in words and when we lack fit words we lack 
fit thoughts”, for it is possible to have the’ ideas 
—the goods—and yet lack carriers. To provide 
facilities for marketing this intangible ware is 
one of the great functions of the schools. 

To train a child in language expression, (to 
continue the figure) we should begin with sim- 
ple vehicles, little carts, toy wagons, tricycles, 
etc. Instead, we are giving them vans, drays, 
phaetons and -limousines. The child does not 
manipulate these; he is a mere passenger on 
them, and a helpless one at that. Some adult 
drives and steers. If the child tries it, bad col- 
lisions and ditchings are inevitable, but unfor- 
tunately there are no educational ordinances to 
prevent literary wrecks, so the destruction goes 
on. 

A Common Fault. 

To get a background for this discussion let 
us leave the juvenile phase of it for a moment, 
to return to it. Suppose we look at the lan- 
guage capacity of the average adult. There 
comes to mind the slowness with which people 
respond to efforts that are put forth for their 
betterment. A municipality tries to improve its 
sanitary condition. Absolutely in the right at 
every turn, yet the response is disheartening as 
a rule, and we wonder why. One of the most 
important present crusades is the advertisement 
of fresh air. This is a necessity that can be 
afforded by all, yet upon opening the front 
doors of too many homes the caller is met by a 
wall of old, mouldy air that seeks escape. It 
is kept confined because it feels comfortable 
and has grown familiar and home-like. The 
wild outside air is thought of as raw and un- 
seasoned—an enemy that seeks entrance in the 
form of “draughts” which are dreaded by half 
of the people as microbes are by the other half. 
Then, there is the ill-kept garbage, and barn, 
and yard. To correct such slovenly habits the 
health authorities call a specialist, a scientific 
expert, to educate and uplift. He makes his 
rounds—“tours of inspection” he calls them— 
and speaks learnedly about tubercular bacilli 
and the malevolent effect on the respiratory and 
pulmonary tissue. He advises that the sputum 
be immured and incinerated lest it become an- 
hydrous and liberate its bacteria. What this 
well meaning agent of the department really 
aims to say is this: “You’ve got to clean up”. 
Why, then, doesn’t he say so? Well, it is an 


NOTE—Textbooks as the chief teaching tools of the modern 
School rightly must be subject to the minutest scrutiny. In 
the present article an experienced teacher and supervising 
Principal offers a criticism based on the use of some of the 


Most popular elementary books. 


Principal JOHN SOGARD, Racine, Wis. 


ever-present mystery, this love of imposing ve- 
hicles. 

Has it not been your observation that many 
responsible people look with misgiving upon the 
expert and the scientist because he cannot, or 
at least does not, come to the language-level of 
the average people? And the pathos of it is 
that it does not reduce the dilemma at all to 
feel that the people should understand him. 
They understand one-another, and the reason 
why the given illustration about the Health 
Department came to mind is, that a few months 
ago I came in frequent contact and had numer- 
ous talks with two plain men who were correct- 
ing unsanitary conditions in a city. They did 
not go into science, did not look upon them- 
selves as educators, but they took themselves 
and their job seriously and got results. This is 
true: He who would reach the plain people 
must do as the missionary does who enters a 
foreign field, he must learn the natives’ ver- 
nacular. It is not up to the people to learn the 
reformer’s phraseology. A ray of this light has 
even reached the old-style college chair, whose 
occupant has found that in practice it is futile 
to lean back and scold because some students 
come with what he terms “inadequate prere- 
quisites”. He finds that among unpicked stu- 
dents some are unable to grapple successfully 
with the mighty words that bristle at every 
turn. 

Big Words, Bad Teaching. 

This “word struggle” is by no means new. It 
is as old as civilization. The big-word class 
has thought it base to dig in the language soil 
of the common people. But how long must a 
language live and develop before it acquires 
capacity to do business for itself? The high 
sounding ancient Mediterranean words do not 
grip us who come from north of the Alps. They 
serve us in our laboratories, it is true, but we 
are prone to use them on all popular occasions 
and then wonder why people are so unrespon- 
sive. We do not seem to bear in mind that not 
only are these classical words different from our 
own, but they represent a very different age 
and civilization, both past. : 

Poor teaching in one of its phases is simply 
accepting, and passing on, traditional book lan- 
guage that is saturated with bulky words. It 
may be said in reply that the teacher is there 
to interpret and explain all such words. But 
even then the task is difficult. The trouble is 
that after wrestling with such language for a 
time the child imagines that he cannot learn; 
that somehow the book must be right but he 
wholly incapable. After that, school work par- 
alyzes him. He imagines that all his class- 
mates are perhaps getting a good deal out of 


the work. His thoughts become self-centered. 
He is thoroughly discouraged and wants to quit 


school. In self defense he also becomes trouble- 
some, 


We hear much in school circles about “ar- 
rested development” and that pupils fail to 
grasp their studies because of various physical 
defects—adenoids, enlarged tonsils, astigmat- 
ism, ete., etc., a long catalog of defects for 
which nature is responsible and which man 
must correct. It is true that these untoward 
conditions do exist and that it is the duty of 
the parents and the state to try to correct them. 
The tendency, however, is to regard the non- 
success of children as due entirely to physical 
sauses. We should not forget that there are 
also psychological deterrents, and that unsuit- 
able language is certainly one of these. The 
operation in this case should be on the book, 
not on the child. Did you ever see a supposed 
dullard, one of those who cannot get thoughts 
out of books, go to a moving picture show? He 
‘an follow it splendidly and describe it well in 
his own way afterward. I think this is because 
there are no “vehicles” between him and reality. 
It surprised me greatly at one time to watch 
the facial expressions of several pupils called 
“failures”, as they were watching a compli- 
cated plot develop in a motion picture. There 
is no question but that they followed it well. 


Grammatical Terms Confusing. 

It would be beyond the limit of this article 
to take up a number of school branches and 
give exhaustive illustrations of what the writer 
regards as unfit and cumbrous language. It 
could be most readily shown in a review of 
some books on science which abound in tech- 
nical terms, many of which could be simplified 
and given human interest (as in physiology and 
botany which have double terminologies) such 
as jaw rather than mavzilla or mandible. It 
could be shown in the study of language itself. 
“The study of (the English) language is still 
the most indefinite in the course and textbooks 
show no diminution in the number of silly com- 
binations and high-sounding names”. One who 
has made this a special study finds that the 
grammatical construction of the word “presi- 
dent” in such a sentence as “They made Wilson 
president”, is given in eleven different altilo- 
quent phrases in as many different grammars 
(See “The Western Teacher,” Nov., 1909, p. 
89) as follows: 


objective complement 
objective attribute 
factitive object 
objective predicate 
factitive complement 
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6. factitive predicate 
7. predicate objective 
8. object (two objects) 
9. predicate object 
10. resultant object 
11. predicate attribute of the subject. 


Spelling Reform and Language Reform. 

The National Education Association is at 
present fathering a reform in language nomen- 
clature. There is more hope of accomplishing 
something in this effort than in simplification 
of spelling. It is too bad that some more plastic 
subject has not received some of the attention 
given to spelling reform. Spelling needs re- 
form but not seriously so. We are coming out 
of the jungle by degrees. It cannot be hurried. 
The change is noticeable from century to cen- 
tury, hardly from generation to generation. We 
have now in the United States honor for 
honour, program for programme, dialog and 
catalog for dialogue and catalogue; ax for axe, 
etc. But we have not yet il, pil, hil, kil, laf, 
ketl, eg, egd, botl, kist, nevew (nephew), mild 
(milled). This is asking a good deal. Judge 
for yourself if the following extract (from a 
reply to a critic by the executive secretary of 
the simplified spelling society) reads with ease: 

“We did not submit our sceem az a ficst and 
fienal thing, a tuum-ston on which letters wer 
chizeld forever. We submit it as a baisis for 
discushon and encwiery; we welcum sujestionz 
and impruvments.” 

As difficult as reading Chaucer! Since they 
“welcum sujestionz” let me sujest that fewer 
words be pushed at a time. Mark Twain es- 
poused this reform enthusiastically for a time a 
few years ago. He said later, “This spelling 
reform is all nonsense” (Paine’s biography, 
Vol. 111, p. 153A). We don’t agree with Mr. 
Clemens in either of his attitudes. 


Some Examples. 

Let us look a little more fully at a study 
whose vocabulary should be simple because its 
origin and development have been on strictly 
Anglo-Saxon ground, from the soil up. There 
seems really no excuse for loading up United 
States history with bulky expressions. It re- 
cords the story of a Northern race and could 
be narrated in plain language. Histories of 
our country are, as a rule, quite well written 
but, when that is granted, it is meant well writ- 
ten for adults of some culture, or for classes 
of an age about three years beyond those for 
whom the books are intended! The following 
phrases and sentences are suitable for grades 
ten and eleven in ‘high schools rather than for 
grades seven and eight in elementary schools 
where the books are used. In September when 
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public schools open, the normal age for seventh 
grade pupils is twelve; for eighth grade, thir- 
teen. 

Indian life and manners always attract; so 
does the story of the Pilgrims and some of the 
other early settlers, as the Quakers. But what 
of language like the following for seventh and 
eighth grade children? 

1. “To restore his tarnished reputation he 
equipped an expedition, lured by the reputed 
wane. fe ™. 

2. “A second charter was procured from the 
London Company which vested the local author- 
ity in an appointed instead of a local council”. 

3. “An assaulting column threatened to dis- 
establish their communications”. 

4. “Associations pledged to obstain from im- 
porting the dutiable commodities”. 

5. “Applicants for positions in the classified 
service compete in examinations held under the 
supervision of the commission”. 

6. “Meanwhile the necessities of the situa- 
tion led to the emancipation of the slaves, the 
levy of new taxes, and the conscription of 


troops”. 
7 “* * %* * did away with non-inter- 


course, with the proviso that if one of the two 
contending powers annulled its vexatious de- 
om *=* Ff ®. 

8. “War was to be carried, on seriously and 
not with manifestoes and ill-directed sallies of 
raw troops”. 

9. “Jefferson was overwhelmed with petitions 
to change his policy but held out persistently”. 

10. “As the Union left was crossing the river 
to attack the Confederate right, the strong Con- 
federate left fell heavily on the weak Union 
right, crushing it back on the Union center”. 

11. “Absorbed by the threatened attack of 
the Spanish Armada”. 

12. “Obtained from the Queen a patent of 
lands”. 

13. “A proposition for compensation”. 

14. “Americans advanced in four different 
columns”. 

15. “Accused him of deception in negotia- 
tions relating to the prospective treaty”. 

16. “Parliament eliminated the Townshend 
duties”. 

17. “The Royal governors dissolved the As- 
semblies”. 

18. “The Chancellor of the Exchecquer”. 

19. “Religious rites were * * * * in- 
cantations”. 

20. “Pronounced it a visionary scheme”. 

21. “At this juncture”. 

22. “To quicken the pulse of Spanish enthu- 
siasm”,. 


23. “Anxious to assume the offensive”. 

24. “Attacked the Confederates on the 
flank”, 

25. “The vigilant Confederate Squadron”. 

Language of Texts Simplified. 

How could it be improved? Well, the plan of 
most histories is good, but the language should 
be more conversational and colloquial. It is 
not a matter of simplifying the language word 
for word, by the aid of a book on synonyms. 
Whole passages, paragraphs, pages, should be 
radically rewritten., But to attempt at a dash 
to simplify some of the examples given, sen- 
tence three might be rendered: 

“Attacking soldiers tried to prevent them 
from reaching each other.” 

6. “It was necessary to free the slaves and 
raise more money and troops.” 

10. “As the Union army was crossing the 
river it was attacked by the enemy * * * * 
etc.” 

As quoted from the history it sounds like a 
commander’s formal report to his chief. 
“Right,” “left,” center,’ mean nothing to a 
child. 

11. “They feared that the Spanish fleet would 
attack them.” 

In sentence 9, “policy” is a very abstract word 
and belongs rather to state papers. If there is 
any question as to the ability of pupils to 
understand the language quoted (which was 
picked at random from a half dozen histories), 
take up the quotations one by one and try 
them on an average seventh and eighth grade 
class after they have been over the ground and 
you will be entertained. 

We hear at times that instruction in the days 
of our fathers was more definite than now. Of 
course it was, and we could revive those condi- 
tions. Then the contents of books were largely 
committed to memory, and if we accept arith- 
metic, technical grammar, and discipline, a 
present-day, bright eighth-grade pupil could 
have taught the classes. Would that a wide- 
awake teacher of today could get a chance at 
one of those war-time classes! But we are in 
the position of a man who recently said—after 
hearing another boast of his ability to speak 
fluently Turkish, Armenian, Arabic, Persian 
and Hungarian—“I don’t see how we can dis- 
prove it.” My earliest remembrance is that 
average teaching was then far inferior to that of 
today. In comparison, teachers were not near- 
ly as well prepared. Dickens, Irving and other 
men of letters who have touched upon the mat- 
ter bear this out. The “Springfield Tests” bear 
it out. Those who contend for the days beyond 


recall should at least produce examination 
(Concluded on Page 61) 
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IS FIREPROOFING WORTH WHILE? 


Brighton Public School No. 7, near Rochester, N. Y., one morning last January. The fire burned so fiercely 


the wooden floors, partitions and roofs were entirely consumed. 
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The first and most indispensable requirement 
of public school adminstration as of every other 
form of public administration, is that public 
officials shall obey the law which creates and 
governs their offices and which they are sworn 
to obey. I say this is the most important con- 
sideration. It is by far the most important 
consideration, for if those who govern, destroy 
government and by their official deeds set an 
example of lawlessness they strike at the very 
vitals of our common life. After all, this is 
the only kind of anarchy to be feared for this 
is the only form of irrational anarchy—the 
other kind, the anarchy of arguments, will save 
itself if it argues long enough. But, that man 
who does not recognize the constraint of the 
law which he has taken an oath to uphold and 
who in the guise of serving the people breaks 
the letter and the spirit of his understanding 
with them and substitutes his private desires 
and vindictiveness for the law of the land is a 
real subverter of institutions, the most danger- 
ous of the enemies of the state. 

City Officials and the Law. 

My study of the relation of municipal officers 
to publie school affairs leads to the belief that 
city officials very frequently do not set the law 
before their eyes. To them public office is less 
commonly a public trust than a private posses- 
sion. There is an inevitable tendency to mag- 
nify their office and to extend its power beyond 
the limits which the law has set for it. The 
constitution, if it is in the way of their search 
for power, is suspended, the general laws are 
overridden and the charter is set aside. Govern- 
ment by executive order takes the place of gov- 
ernment according to established laws. This 
happens when the law is plain and definite. 
When it’s limitations are not clear the official 
all too commonly finds it much easier to inter- 
pret it for himself according to his own desires 
than first before acting to have it interpreted by 
the agencies which government has created for 
that purpose. Thus, the law is made subject 
and has little authority which it is intended to 
have. 

This state of affairs is due in large part to 
the fact that most of our statutes are drawn 
without any penalty for their non-performance, 
by those who are charged to carry them out. 
Two corrections are possible, either a specific 
penalty clause must be attached for failure to 
carry out the laws which fix the duties of the 
office, or provision for the recall of executive 
officers, for violation of their duties under the 
law, must be put into operation. At present 
adequate legal remedies are wanting and the 
courts are almost as helpless to make executive 
officers obey the law as they were in that historic 
day on which Andrew Jackson invited ‘the 
Supreme Court to come on. 

Again, a most harmful tendency is growing 
up in the working theory of many officials that 
nothing is law or statute with directing value 
until it has been passed upon and interpreted 
by the courts. This, might even be called the 
American theory of legislation, for it is a theory 
Whose practical application is increasing from 
day to day. It is the direct opposite of the 
English theory which is that the legislature 


NOTE—The author of the present article, which formed 
the basis of an address before the Association of School 
Accounting Officers in Philadelphia, February 26, 1913, has 
had an opportunity, Hke no other schoolman, of observing 
the evil effects of municipal interference in school affairs. 


He writes with the experiences of New York City vividly 
before him, 


Indispensable Requirements in City 


School Administration 


By PROF. ERNEST CARROLL MOORE, Yale University 


manes the law and makes it so definite and 
uuthoritative that it is directive and must be 
carried Out irom the moment ot it’s utterance 
und uo contest or judicial interpretation 1s 
needed to give it the tuliest authority. 


School Boards uenerally Obey Laws, 

Now, there are two ways of ovey:ing the law, 
one 1s to obey 1t oneseli, and the other is to 
keep the other tellow trom disobeying it. My 
experience with boards of education 1s that they 
ure usually lar more anxious to obey the law it 
jeIt LO themselves than tney are to make other 
villClais, WHO may assume to dictate the manage- 
lent Of school affairs to them, obey it. School 
oliciais, who almost daily wrestie with the 
sovering problems ot providing adequate oppor- 
tunities ior the little children dependent upon 
tuem, are not so apt to forget the real responsi- 
bilities of their undertaking and to substitute 
tor them responsibilities to political organiza- 
tions, to party success, to administration 
policies, to party leaders, to powerful citizens, 
to the property of the community, to favorite 
persons, or to schemes of social, religious or 
polical aggrandizement. ‘heir daily contact 
with the interests of the children tends to keep 
them trom confusing their duties and not see- 
ing them clearly; the children are a corrective 
intiuence. Consequently, boards of education 
in this country have been altogether more 
honest and more etticient and school administra- 
tion in the United States has on the whole been 
conducted on a much higher plan than has city 
government. When the duties of the board of 
education speak to it directly they tell a plain 
tale and are pretty certain to be heard. 

It is therefore very wrong and contrary to 
public policy to involve the board of education 
in entangling alliances with the political and 
partisan branches of government. ‘To put in 
control over them other bodies which are far 
removed from the children and are not directly 
charged with a consideration of their needs, or 
in a position to consider them, but are very 
near and subservient to party necessities, admin- 
istration undertakings, plans and quarrels, the 
necessity of making a record by keeping down 
the tax rate and listening to-the potent voice 
of the vote getter, is to betray the children to 
those who will not and cannot fight their battles 
or deal justly by them. This arrangement 
makes the school a creature of present political 
agencies. It gives municipal government, which 
is notoriously inefficient and independable, do- 
minion over the coming generation in addition 
to it’s power to parcel out the goods of the pres- 
ent one. But education is intended to be a 
corrective to political shortcomings, and not a 
victim to them. If political government is not 
good now the schools will make it better in the 
next generation. But, public education can- 
not be a corrective to bad political conditions if 
it itself is delivered into their hands. 


Schools Must Be Separate From City. 

To interpose controlling agencies whose in- 
terests and concerns are foreign to the education 
of the children and whose contact with them is 
too remote to be considerate between the board 
of education and its task is to invite and insure 
the confusion of the schools. 

School administration must be simple; this 
makes it complicated. Public education must 
be a preferred creditor of government; this 
makes “the voting departments,” i. e. the de- 
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partments which are manned by voters, pre- 
terred creditors over it. NKesponsibility for the 
weltare of the schools must not be uncertain and 
ditticult to fix; this makes them a prey to the 
most delightful of all politica: arrangements, 
that by which matters must be referred from 
one ottice to another and to another, until no 
one can possibly be blamed for anything which 
may happen. Public education must be ener- 
getically administered, this takes away from it 
all danger that it will ever disturb the politi- 
cians calm, or rear up a generation inimical to 
his interests. 

1 take it that it was for these reasons that the 
Court of Appeals of New York State in 1903 
declared that it is “the settled policy of the 
state from an early date to divorce the business 
of public education from all other municipal in- 
terests or business, and to take charge of it, as 
a peculiar and separate function, through agents 
of its own selection and immediately subject 
and responsive to its own control.” * * * 
And to add, “If the state has departed from the 
settled policy that has prevailed since its organi- 
zation of keeping the work of public education, 
and the control and management of it’s schools, 
separate and distinct from all other municipal 
interests and business by the selection of its own 
agents, and clothing them with corporate powers 
to represent the schools, such as school districts 
and boards of education, and has devolved these 
powers and duties directly upon the city, we 
would naturally expect to find such a departure 
and notable change expressed in language so 
clear that no doubt would arise as to this change 
of policy. * * * If the board cannot be sued 
for teachers’ wages and the teachers must resort 


to a suit against the city, then surely the board: 


must have sunk into a mere city agency, and it 
no longer has any use for independent corporate 
powers. Public education then becomes a city 
function, exposed to the taint of current muni- 
cipal politics and to any and every mismanage- 
ment that may prevail in city departments.” 


City Governments Covetous. 

The first and most important requirement of 
public school administration is that the laws 
shall be obeyed. The second requirement is that 
if the laws are found to be defective, new and 
better ones must be framed and enacted to take 
their place. Public education in New York 
City and in most of the communities where it 
flourishes is a state affair and not a respon- 
sibility entrusted to municipal government. The 
courts of many of the states have held that 
education is a general affair and not a munici- 
pal affair. There is both an historical and a 
logical reason for this. The states which re- 
gard education as a state affair made such pro- 
visions for it when they were first organized; 
they came into being and developed a system of 
laws long before their cities became great and 
powerful enough to dispute with them the right 
to conduct and control the educational affairs 
of the school districts in which the cities de- 
veloped. The school district was an adminis- 
tration unit in the educational system of the 
state. The state directed and guided it’s school 
activities under general laws and through local- 
ly chosen and locally representative state officers 
known as boards of education or boards of school 
trustees. 

When municipal governments came to power 
in the same territory, they found one feature 
of the community life and one official organiza- 
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tion, which did net recognize their authority or 
do their bidding and, tollowing the inherent 
law ot institutions to extend their power as 
widely as possible, city officials began to covet 
the ownership of the educational vineyards and 
then to steal it by annexing it, without due pro- 
cess of law, to their own olficial domain. ‘Lhis 
tate has betalien the school systems in many otf 
the larger cities. Jt was a well recognized stage 
in the evolution of school administration in our 
country; the city being a new government grow- 
ing up within an older government developed its 
powers experimentally by laying hold ot such 
prerogatives as it could seize, trusting to sub- 
sequent legislation to confirm it’s title to the 
functions it had appropriated. ‘The school sys- 
tem of its locality not being aggressively 
manned was at first readily submissive and 
easily annexed. Its experience, after it had 
come under city-hall administration, was not 
such as to enable it to do its work well or to 
make it satistied with this new method of school 
administration by political agencies. As a con- 
sequence, the third stage in city school develop- 
ments was quickly reached—the stage of break- 
ing away from city-hall control and returning 
to the original plan of state control over the 
agencies of public education. No single city 
school system, which has come under the domin- 
ation of a city hall, has been able to live peace- 
ably in such a relation. Some of them have 
developed a modus vivendi and still endure to 
be so found, but wherever aggressive leaders 
have been found to restore the schools to their 
own the relation of dependence upon the city 
hall has ceased to exist. 
The Case of New York. 

New York City is in a belated stage of de- 
velopment. ‘The unusual clearness and definite- 
ness of the state’s educational policy and educa- 
tion law have until recently kept city hall 
domination away from the schools. Both Tam- 
many Hall and the Republican Party, when in 
power, have shown some intention to leave them 
free and to respect the school law. It remained 
for a reform government, commonly regarded 
as upright and honest, to flout their law and 
rob them of their rights. The excuse which is 
given for this outrage upon public education is 
not that the law has not been suspended, that is 
admitted, but that the end forsooth justifies the 
means. ‘To be sure, it is said, the law has been 
set aside but that does not mean that it must 
be restored but only that we must have a new 
law that will provide a foundation for the sys- 
tem of school administration which they who 
are the chief officials of the city have found it 
necessary to institute. 

“The policy of the state that education is a 
state affair and the requirement of the laws that 
the business of public education must be 
divorced from all other municipal interests and 
business is an outworn policy which is no longer 
suited to our stage of advancement,” they say. 
“Tt was our duty to reverse it since the legisla- 
ture would not do that for us when we asked 
it to last winter. Are we not the official body 
that levies the taxes for this community and is 
it not self-evident that no power on earth can 
gainsay us the right and the duty to say and to 
order what every cent of the money that we 
levy shall be spent for? The money we levy be- 
comes ours to control as soon as we levy it. 
The board of education may try to get away 
from us and to do so may seek the right to itself 
to determine the amount of money which shall 
be devoted to public education and even to levy 
it but in so doing it will reckon without that 
supreme determining principle that all the tax 
which is gathered in any community must be 
decreed and gathered by one local tax-levying 
agency which we are. Besides if the laws are 
given back their power and the board of educa- 
tion is allowed to control and administer the 
schools without referring all its affairs to us 
you are robbing the citizens of their much 
loved right of home rule. .The men who levy the 
tax must be supreme. That is what is meant 
by home rule and that is what is meant by good 
and efficient government.” 


Education a State Affair. 


Ridiculous and absurd as this is it is the 
serious reasoning of the city-hall officials who 
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have taken it upon themselves to enforce an 
extra-legai system ot school admunistration. 
d’rotest has aiready run so high that to give 
ettect to their system they must legalize it. Can 
they do sof is the establisned policy of the 
state trom its organization that public educa- 
tion is a state tunction and not a municipal 
attair, a mistake which the state through new 
legisiation ought to correct ¢ 

it is not. iJnstead it is rooted in the soundest 
wisdom and has the support of practically all 
the administrative experience concerning school 
keeping which the nation has gathered since it 
was instituted. Public education is a state 
attair and not a local affair and a state affair it 
must remain. ‘lhe whole state is interested in 
the education of the children of the state. It’s 
weltare depends upon it. lt is interested in the 
education of all of them, interested in provid- 
ing minimum requirements which must be met 
by every community for the education of all of 
them, interested in providing a system of school 
administration controlled by agents chosen by 
each locality and responsive to the demands of 
the state alone for otticial guidance and direc- 
tion as to have to provide educational oppor- 
tunities for all of them. 

If any community is too poor to provide 
schools the state helps it to provide them. It 
any community is unwilling to provide them 
the state forces it to provide them. If any 
community is so unmindful of the superior 
rights of the children as to wish to make it’s 
schools share alike with it’s police, it’s fire, it’s 
health and it’s street departments or to enter 
into a perpetual struggle with them as to which 
has the greater claim to adequate official sup- 
port, the state will not suffer it. For the state 
has said in it’s law, which has been operative 
since it’s very organization, that the claim of 
it’s children to an education is a major claim 
and as such cannot be entrusted to local govern- 
ment but must be safeguarded by the most 
potent of political authorities, the sovereignty 
of the state itself. The true fuuction of govern- 
ment is to hinder hindrances. In making pub- 
lic education a state affair and not a municipal 
function the state prevents the local government 
from overlooking its supreme importance or 
slighting it’s claims. Nothing is so likely to 
happen in the rush and crowding of political 
departments which muster their voting strength 
to back their claims for patronage and support 
as that the children who are taught for the most 
part by non-voters shall be stepped on and 
trampled under foot. Local property interests 
are altogether more potent in keeping the tax 
rate down than the teachers of a community are 
in securing a fair consideration of the rights of 
the children. 

American vs. Foreigner. 

There are towns not a few in which the prop- 
erty is largely owned by Americans who em- 
ploy almost the entire population which is made 
up nearly entirely of foreigners in their fac- 
tories. The Americans have the wealth, the 
foreigners have the children. It is not to be ex- 
pected that these modern feudal barons will tax 
themselves voluntarily for the adequate educa- 
tion of the children. If their education is left 
to local interests wholly they will not get it. 
They must be protected in their helplessness by 
a power which can secure their right to instruc- 
tion to them. ‘The state is the only power which 
‘an do this, and the state must do it for them. 

The situation is not very different in New 
York City with it’s vast crowding of popula- 
tions from other lands and it’s tremendous or- 
ganizations of special interests to aggrandize 
property even at the expense of lives. Local 
officials are beset and overwhelmed by influences 
that are inconsiderate of the children. If there 
were good and sufficient reasons in the begin- 
ning for the state to take the responsibility of 
their welfare upon itself and not to entrust it to 
the mismanagement and the taint of local muni- 
cipal governments those reasons have increased 
a hundredfold since that time. It is an 
academic counsel of abstract impracticability 
which advises that all the public business of a 
given locality must be centralized under one 
local government. To carry out this advice it 
would be necessary for the municipality to cease 


to be a government within another government, 
which again is itself within another govern- 
ment, and to withdraw from both the state and 
the nation. 

ine city government exists not to do every- 
thing that must be done put to perform those 
functions only which are peculiar to itself and 
cannot be performed by any other agency so 
well as by its own corporate officials. Conduct- 
ing the courts is one function which it cannot 
perform so well as the state can; making gen- 
eral laws is another, and conducting the public 
schools is a third. ‘Lo entrust all these respon- 
sibilities to one body of city otticials would 
create a disposition which would be as harmful 
to the citizens themselves as to their neighbors 
who dwell outside their limits but whose in- 
terests in these things are in common with 
theirs. Effective government must be a system 
of checks and balances and the vesting of one 
body of otticials with more responsibility. There 
they can adequately consider results only in the 
tyranny of ofticialism and a government by 
clerks. 

Taxation and Local Government. 

If it is said that all the tax levied in one 
locality should be levied by one local taxing 
body, in this case by the municipal authorities, 
this too is not sound. Taxes are levied and 
must be levied, as long as governments within 
governments exist, by each government for its 
own purposes. ‘he complete unification of 
taxation in the hand of one local body of offi- 
cials would require the complete withdrawal of 
the municipality from the state and the nation. 
The right to tax belongs not to the city but to 
the state and to the city only as delegated to it 
by the state. The needed unification of taxa- 
tion and security against unjust taxation must 
be had from the legislature. For as Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall has said: “The interest, wisdom, 
and justice of the representative body and its 
relation to it’s constituents furnish the only 
security, where there is no express contract, 
against unjust and excessive taxation as well 
as against unwise legislation generally.” 

No principle of either law or sound taxation is 
violated in those states in which the legislatures 
delegate to boards of education the duty of de- 
termining the amount of money required for 
public school purposes and then of levying it. 
Such an arrangement is made in order to give 
effect to the state law which safeguards public 
education by making it a state function and so 
removing it as the court has said from the mis- 
management and the taint of local municipal 
politics and such an arrangement is necessary 
if it is to be in fact as well as in theory set free 
from bondage to local mal-administration. The 
school systems which must go to the city hall 
for its apropriations of money to run the schools 
will inevitably find it’s schools conducted by the 
city hall even though the laws expressly state 
that the control and administration of all school 
affairs is vested in a board of education which is 
a state body created and empowered to conduct 
the schools and to keep their interests separate 
from all other municipal interests and business. 
Such a scheme of school administration defeats 
the very purpose for which it was created for 
the separation of conflicting interests is not 
complete enough to be the real separation which 
is desired and city hall officials, like love, may 
be depended upon to find a way to subvert it. 

The right to levy a tax for school purposes 
is delegated to the local officers by the state. 
The whole question is, Will the state serve it’s 
school and the people better by delegating this 
responsibility to the city hall officials or to the 
board of education? As to the right answer 
there can be no question. 

Home Rule and the Schools. 

But what about the principle of home rule of 
which so much is made? Just this: home rule 
does not and never has meant rule of every pub- 
lie interest by one single local body of officials. 
Every community chooses it’s own board of 
education and through it, administers and rules 
it’s own school system. The city hall is not the 
only official body which expresses the principle 
of home rule; the courts express it, and the 
boards of education express it also. The peo 
ple of a community just as certainly direct thelt 

(Concluded on Page 61) 
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High School Extension in Agriculture 


By Supt. F. L. WHITNEY, Grafton, N. D. 


Secondary instruction in agriculture in -the 
Middle West had its inception in Minnesota in 
1909 with the passage of the Putman Act. Ten 
schools were given state aid for this purpose 
the first year and twenty more two years later. 
North Dakota, through the activity of her State 
Bankers’ Committee, took the cup for the most 
efficient work in connection with farm develop- 
ment and education at the Second Conference 
of the Committees on Agricultural Development 
and Education held last summer at Minneapolis 
and St. Paul. This is indicative of the pro- 
gressive attitude the state has taken for a num- 
ber of years, and in 1911 the legislature passed 
the Davis Act which provided for “a depart- 
ment of agriculture, manual training and do- 
mestic economy” in state high schools and 
offered state aid to the amount of $2,500 an- 
nually. Ten schools were to be designated by 
the State High School Board to benefit by this 
act, five to begin work August 1, 1911, and five 
the following summer, but Governor John 
Burke vetoed the appropriation in connection 
with the first five “for the reason that the 
revenues of the state have been exceeded by the 
appropriations.” In January of 1912, represen- 
tatives from some thirty communities maintain- 
ing state high schools met at Fargo and made 
application to the State High School Board to 
be designated as the five schools to benefit by 
the Davis Act. The fortunate schools were 
Beach, LaMoure, Carrington, Velva and Graf- 
ton. 

The law provided and the State High School 
Board requires that among the activities con- 
nected with schools maintaining these depart- 
ments extension work shall be a prominent fea- 
ture. This is in accordance with the trend of 
modern publie thought in many directions. 
Service is the key note of all successful and 
eficient human endeavor. We are beginning to 
recognize this more fully every day. This is 
particularly true of all publie service corpora- 
tions. Street-car lines, telegraph and telephone 
companies, railroads, department stores, modern 
factories—all know that in order to be success- 
ful in the highest degree they must be unselfish, 
helpful. Now, the modern high school has as 
its chief characteristic this same attitude. The 
old eultural school was a closed corporation 
which admitted only the elite who could squeeze 
past certain entrance pillars and permitted no 
deviation from the narrow way of prescribed 
course of study. But the modern high school 
believes that it has a definite work to do, that it 
is the peoples’ college, and that it exists for the 
best good of all. And so in agriculture, this 
latest department added to its other activities, 
the note of service is the fundamental charac- 
teristic of all endeavor. The agricultural 
course is there for the benefit of all who will 
take advantage of it. Its purpose is to serve 
all. And this cannot be done even indirectly 
with any marked results unless it extends its 
influence beyond the walls of the schoolroom. 
Extension is fundamental to success in any good 
agricultural high school. 

In these five schools in North Dakota, we try 
to create a general sentiment in each community 
to the effect that the schools are maintained for 
the good of all the farmers within reach. We 
aim to reach out and get into personal contact 
with every farmer and his problem—and this 
for a good number of miles in every direction 
from our schools. As illustrative of the aim 
and purpose of all secondary schools of this 
character in the Middle West, and in particular 
of the work being done in the five schools in 


NOTE—If the schools are to prepare children for occupa 
tions, then agriculture must take a leading place in the high 
school curriculum of every small city and village. The pres- 
ent ticle discusses a most successful adaptation of a course 
in agriculture to the needs of a progressive town in the 
Middle West. 





North Dakota, a brief statement may be made 
of the extension work at Grafton. 

Our expert in charge of the work in agricul- 
ture is a graduate of one of the state agricul- 
tural colleges of the Middle West, and has had 
two years experience in secondary work before 
this current year. He is hired for twelve 
months, with four weeks’ vacation. His work 
ic arranged so that all of his laboratory and reci- 
tation work comes in the morning. This leaves 
his afternoons absolutely free for work among 
the neighboring farmers. It is a well under- 
stood rule that he is to be busy all of the time. 
Every half-day must count in some definite way 
for the good of the school and for the erection 
of higher ideals in agriculture in this part of 
the state. For example, during his travels last 
fall, in the neighborhood, he made some fifteen 
short talks in as many country schoolhouses, 
talks which aroused an interest in his subject 
and drew the attention of these communities 
toward the high school as a center of valuable 
information. 

But there are a number of definite lines of ex- 
tension work also. Among these is the work of 
the class in agricultural botany. This class has 
as its business, among other duties, to test all 
samples of seed sent in by farmers or others. 
They have in this way tested and sent out de- 
finite reports from samples of barley, flax, oats, 
wheat and corn. For example, two samples of 
barley sent in by a Mr. Williamson, west of 
Grafton, may be referred to. The first sample 
which we called the poor barley proved to be 
but 40% pure. The germination test was zero. 
Of the 60% of impurities, 17.5% was fox tail 
and 19.5% was king head, mustard, ete. In the 
samples of good barley, 43% was found pure 
and the germination was 41%. Of the 57% of 
impurities, 40% was wild oats, 17% pigweed, 
mustard, ete. 

Whenever he is asked, our agricultural man 
gives advice on a great variety of subjects to 
the farmers as he goes about among them, and 
very often they come to the high school for it 
also. We have bought a number of dairy cows 
for them in this way. We judged a young 
Holstein bull which had just been bought. We 
selected breeding heifers from a number of dairy 
herds. We selected suitable plots for alfalfa, 
potatoes, ete., on a number of farms, and helped 
plan definite crop rotations. We helped in the 
planning and construction of several silos also. 

It is the policy of the school to co-operate 
in every way possible with all other agencies in 
the community whieh are trying to forward the 
cause of good farming. Our local veterinarian 
calls upon us for help frequently and it is glad- 
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ly and freely given. The department of agri- 
culture has stationed a federal dairyman in the 
county, and we are in very close co-operation 
with him. Our speakers accompany him upon 
request to the meetings he calls throughout this 


county, and he goes with us when we give our 
extension programs. 


We are holding very frequently . number of 
definite extension meetings in the neighboring 
towns and schoolhouses. In the first five meet- 
ings some 250 people were reached and per- 
manently benefited. We always took our Victor 
machine with us and this together with a few 
humorous stories, helped to create a friendly 
and interested attitude to begin with. The pro- 
gram was quite similar in every case as the 
audience was always different. For the town 
meetings, we had bills printed and distributed 
them widely before the time. Our agricultural 
man talked on some subject of interest to the 
farmers and tried to give them a new viewpoint 
for future work. The federal dairyman pre- 
sented some phase of his work. Boys from the 
high-school classes performed the Babcock test 
or judged some farm animal. Our teacher of 
cooking and sewing, with the help of the high- 
school girls gave talks and demonstrations, and 
at the close the food was served to those present. 
These meetings are thoroughly appreciated in 
every case. For the afternoon meetings, the 
schools are closed and the buildings turned over 
to us. In every case where we did not use the 
trains, the farmers came with their rigs and 
furnished transportation free of charge. 

Another extension activity is what we call the 
Grafton High School Cow Test Association. 
T am told by Mr. Thomas P. Cooper, Director 
of the North Dakota Better Farming Associa- 
tion, that this is an unique idea, that he knows 
of no other organization anywhere exactly like 
this. It differs from the ordinary cow test 
association in that the boys of the high-school 
agricultural classes do the collecting and test- 
ing of the milk and the farmers the weighing. 
A report is made in the herd books every month. 
There is no expense to anyone. We began last 
fall with some eighty cows. 

To illustrate concretely, Herd Book No. 1 
contains a record of thirteen cows kept on the 
farm of the state institution for the feeble- 
minded just west of Grafton. In the case of 
“Cow No 8”, the last testing day was December 
26. The period of test was thirty-one days. 
She gave 868 pounds of milk. There was 36.5 
pounds of butter fat. Her test was 4.2. Her 
butter fat was valued at $13.14. She consumed 
during this time $9 worth of feed. Her profit, 
then, for the period was $5.80. We consider 
that the value of the calf and the skimmed milk 
covers the cost of labor. In the case of this 
particular herd, of course, the cost’of labor even 
tc the state is very small indeed. In the case of 
“Cow No. 2”, however, there was a loss. She 
milked 210.8 pounds of milk or 13 pounds of 
butter fat valued at $4.61. She consumed dur- 
ing the period $9 worth of feed, and the loss 
for the month was $4. The best cow tested this 
last month gained for her owner $10.74. Facts 
like these when brought to the attention of 
owners result in dissatisfaction with old un- 
certain methods, herds are fast weeded out, and 
the new herds made, by means of careful hand- 
ling, housing, and balanced rations, to pay an 
adequate interest for the amount invested. 

The district owns, as a part of the school plant 
devoted to agriculture, a plot of ground con- 
taining ten and one-half acres. This is located 
near the high school, just in the corner of the 
platted portion of the city, and was made by 
vacating the streets and alleys and fencing four 
blocks. This is divided into four principal 
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divisions. There will be six acres devoted to 
rotations. This will contain five equal plots for 
a complete five-year rotation. One and one-half 
acres will contain a large number of small plots 
for varieties to test their adaptability. There 
will be at least five varieties of wheat, four of 
oats, three of barley, two of rye, four of alfalfa, 
ten of corn, ete. About one and one-half acres 
will be used for permanent pasture where differ- 
ent grasses may be tried, and where eventually 
two cows owned by the school will be pastured. 
Finally there will be an acre of gardening. 
For the first year this will be devoted largely to 
individual plots for the pupils of the upper 
grades. Both flowers and vegetables will be 
used, the child will own the produce of his plot 
end prizes will be offered for the best results. 
The object of all this work on the ten-acre plot, 
outside of the benefit gained by the pupils work- 
ing on it, is that it may be a demonstration 
farm for the benefit of the neighboring farmers. 
It is an extension enterprise. 

Another extension activity is the Short 
Course held during December and January with 
an attendance of forty-five young men and wo- 
men from a wide area in the northeastern part 
of the state. No scholastic qualifications are 
required for entrance to this work, and the 
majority of those in attendance have completed 
but six to eight grades of school work and would 
never have any further schooling if this oppor- 
tunity were not offered. The subjects taught 
are simple and the object in each is to relate it 
as closely as possible to the environment from 
which the students come. The course in farm 
arithmetic and accounts deals with the actual 
problems of the farm and that in simple English 
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aims to erect the best standards in expression 
and give practice in letter-writing, spelling, etc. 
In the work in cooking and sewing the girls 
practice with the everyday food and dress prob- 
lems. In woodwork and forgework the young 
men make wagon boxes, step ladders, hay and 
hog racks, whiffle trees, ete. The students are 
not required to come until ten in the morning 
and are through at three o’clock, but such is 
their interest that many come as early as eight- 
thirty and remain late at night. 

The work of the Short Course closed with a 
three-days’ Farmers’ Institute. This was the 
rallying of the whole community, young and 
old, for a final good time. All the bankers and 
business men co-operated and the attendance 
was large at all meetings. The majority of 
those present come from the eastern half of the 
county, but many come on the trains from all 
parts of this section of the Red River Valley. 
The meetings were held in the Armory with 
music furnished by the high school and the 
junior high school, and with an exhibition of the 
work of the short course students in cooking, 
sewing and woodwork. The Institute was 
opened by the mayor, and besides our own 
speakers ten from outside were in attendance. 
These included the state dairy commissioner, 
two professors from the state agricultural col- 
lege, the director of the North Dakota Better 
Farming Association, and representatives from 
the several railroads and implement houses. 
Besides the instructors in the high school, four 
boys from the class of twenty-five taking the 
year-course in agriculture, appeared on the pro- 
gram. One gave a sheep-judging demonstration 
using a pure-bred Shropshire sheep on the plat- 
form, one judged a dairy cow in the same way, 


one gave a report from the cow-test herd book 
he is keeping, and two gave a Babcock-test de- 
monstration. The instructor in cooking and her 
classes gave a demonstration of doughnut mak- 
ing and served doughnuts and coffee at its close, 
This Institute is, perhaps, our most valuable ex- 
tension enterprise of the year. It brings a 
great number of our farmers together for three 
days with a common purpose, gives them a 
pleasant and profitable experience, and sends 
them home with new ideas and added courage 
to attack the many and intricate problems of 
the Red River Valley farm. 


One extension item which we are planning 
for the future is a contest among the farmers 
in three-acre corn and alfalfa plots. The banks 
and the county commissioners will offer cash 
prizes and the local dealers certain farm mach- 
inery and implements. This, of course, is just 
beginning the spring, but already sufficient 
number have enrolled to make it worth while. 
The contest will close next fall with a Corn and 
Alfalfa Congress, which will partake of the 
nature of an institute with especial emphasis 
upon these two farm products and the problems 
connected with them. 

It may be said in conclusion, that the most 
difficult problem in connection with the admin- 
istration of these agricultural activities is our 
secondary schools and the crux of the whole 
matter lies in the selection of competent young 
men to take charge of the work. The experi- 
ence of Minnesota in the years 1909 and 1910 
when these departments were first introduced 
was very unsatisfactory. North Dakota is go- 
ing a little slower. She has the advantage of 
the experience of her sister state to the East. 


Grading, Examinations and Promotions in Public School Work 


By W. CLEMENT MOORE, New Egypt, N. J. 


A problem which at the present time is receiv- 
ing attention from superintendents, boards of 
education, teachers and pupils throughout the 
United States, is that of examining the pupils 
with a view toward determining their fitness 
to do the work of the next higher grade. It is 
usually a time of much unrest, discontent, dis- 
satisfaction and perhaps in a few instances of 
considerable favoritism. 

The importance of this work, and the need of 
its being done honestly and thoroughly in every 
instance, cannot be over-estimated. It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, to arrive at a standard of promo- 
tion, which in any sense of the word will be fixed 
and unswerving in its application to all pupils 
of the same grade. In fact, in conformity, with 
the progress that has been made in other lines of 
educational work and standards, it seems to me 
that this would be impossible. The unfairness 
of fixed standards of promotion is evident with- 
out investigation. The environment, the home 
conditions, the ability and habits of children 
and the wide difference in each, render such 
standards impossible and impracticable. Too 
many courses of study require that a child must 
know certain facts, rather than be able to speak 
or write intelligently about either those facts, 
or those closely related. Suppose we put it in 
this light. A superintendency of considerable 
importance is to be filled, and we are to examine 
the qualifications for promotion of a number 
of superintendents. Can we set a fixed stand- 
ard and find a man who will measure up to that 
standard in every respect—and if so, how many 
will be successful out of a hundred candidates? 
Only one, perhaps—or none. In such a trial, 
we find that one superintendent is an expert in 
securing attendance, another is a great teacher 
of English, still another is a noted mathe- 
matician, etc. Each will excel in some parti- 
cular, but show points in other respects. Are 


we to assume that all of these superintendents 
are incapable men and unworthy of any promo- 
tion of any sort? Certainly not, and if any 
person insinuated that YOU were unfit for your 
position, because you were not as thorough in 
one thing as another, and because you were 
not the equal of the most eminent teachers in 
the profession, you would resent it, and that 
quite warmly. Without question, too, you 
would be justified in so doing. Yet is not this 
just the weak point in our present system of 
promotion? Isn’t it true that we expect every 
pupil to measure up to the standard of the most 
brilliant pupil in the class, and further than 
that, isn’t it also a fact that in thousands of 
cases, pupils who secure good “marks” or “aver- 
ages” in every branch until they try spelling 
and then if they happen to make a mistake of 
two words too many, they are held back in the 
lower grade for another entire term or year, 
because of those two misspelled words—or per- 
haps they failed to solve correctly a couple of 
problems in arithmetic, and on that account all 
of their excellent work in history, language, 
ete., must be thrown to the four winds, and 
they are forced to remain at the same work 
another year, while their comrades who perhaps 
less fitted but more lucky will be allowed to 
pass above them. /¢ is all wrong. There can 
be no single examination, nor series of tests 
which will be sufficient proof that a child ts 
capable of doing the work of the next higher 
grade. 


What then, is to be done? Two plans may 
be suggested. First we might establish limita- 
tions for each of the grades, which would place 
before the teacher in each subject, a list of the 
things which should be emphasized strongly 
during the entire school year, and using this as 
a guide, formulate a list of thirty or forty 
topics or subjects with which the child should 


be familiar, at the close of the year’s work. But, 
it is not so important that he should know all of 
the minor details of each subject, if he is in 
any way acquainted with it, and shows that it 
is a part of his general knowledge. As to 
whether he does know anything about the sub- 
ject being discussed, may be determined both 
orally and in written form. If a written answer 
is ridiculous, why not call the pupil aside and 
ask him the same question orally? If you do 
this, you will be able to mark the answer cor- 
rect in many instances. 

How about the following for a promotion 
standard in sixth-grade history, instead of the 
usual ten questions which are printed on a slip 
and shoved without mercy in the face of the 
nervous pupil? And again suppose the super- 
intendent should with-hold this list from teach- 
ers or pupils, and then appoint certain teachers 
as aids, and have them question each pupil 
orally, or occasionally placing questions bearing 
on the subjects on the board—marking results 
as either satisfactory or unsatisfactory. 

Again, how would it do to allow 50% to be 
placed to the credit of the pupil for the eight 
or ten months of satisfactory daily work that 
ne has done throughout the year? How many 
of your pupils failed in examination last year-- 
yet could show you their monthly reports cor- 
taining averages of 75% or over, for every sub- 
ject during the whole year? As a matter of 
fact, if a child has succeeded in securing an 
average of 75% to 85% in any subject for the 
entire school year, why should he be compelled 
to undergo an examination? 

Would it not be well to consider these things 
carefully, and also to consider the advisability 
of adopting standards, similar to the following 
if we must have standards, why not reduce them 
to generalities, the same as you meet in your 


own practical life? 
(Concluded on Page 60) 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL 


By DAVID SNEDDEN, Commissioner of Education for Massachusetts 


There is a general demand throughout the 
United States for the establishment of schools 
wherein young persons from 14 to 18 years of 
age may be taught agriculture in such a way 
that they shall be able to combine practical 
efficieney with scientific knowledge in that sub- 
ject. 

Each state of the Union now has its agri- 
cultural college. These colleges offer several 
types of instruction in agriculture, but they 
concern themselves chiefly with students of col- 
lege grade—that is those who have completed 
regular high school courses, and who intend to 
study for four years and obtain a degree. 

The number of persons who have the time, 
money or ability to take the regular college 
courses in agriculture will never be very large 
in proportion to the total agricultural popula- 
tion of any state. It is not certain that a large 
proportion of those taking such courses will be- 
come farmers in the sense in which that word is 
ordinarily understood. Many of them will be- 
come specialists in work of agricultural investi- 
gation, some will become managers or experts 
in connection with large agricultural enter- 
prises, while others will enter commercial work, 
teaching or journalism in fields related to agri- 
culture. In these positions agricultural college 
graduates will exert a profound influence, amply 
justifying the education given them; but it is 
not to be expected that many of them will be 
found following the ah of farming on the 
small, intensive and profitable scale which we 
expect of an agricultural population. 

Special Work of Agricultural Colleges. 

Other types of work than leading to a degree 
are found in many agricultural colleges. Short 
practical courses for persons already engaged 
in farming are common. Some agricultural 
colleges also have “schools of agriculture” in 
which the admission requirements are simple, 
and the courses adapted to persons not having 
time or ability to obtain degrees. Extension 
courses are also carried on in various forms de- 
signed to extend the educational work of the 
college to farming neighborhoods and especially 
for the benefit of persons already engaged in 
some branch of agriculture. 

But the agricultural college cannot meet, ex- 
cept in slight degree, the need of practical edu- 
cation for the pursuit of farming as a career, 
as that need exists in every agricultural com- 
munity on the part of the thousands of young 
people who cannot hope to have a college educa- 
tion. For these it is necessary that agricultural 
schools should be located near at hand, that 
their courses should be adapted to the needs of 
young persons usually below college age and 
having little or no high school education, and 
that their work should be so practical and 
scientific as to result in genuine ability to make 
farming as a career not only commercially pro- 
fitable, but attractive as well. 

This need is not to be set by establishing 
other agricultural colleges. One agricultural 
college for each state is enough. Except as 
regards extension work, the student desiring to 
attend an agricultural college should go away 
from the home community. The college can do 
its work best by having its resources concen- 
trated at one spot. 

Practical Programs for Agricultural Schools. 

If we assume, as we should, that the primary 
aims of the agricultural school must be deter- 
mined by the requirement of preparing boys 
from 14 to 18 years of age for the profitable 
pursuit of agriculture, then certain conclusions 
as to the desirable scope and methods of such 
schools must follow. 

Such schools must not be weak imitations of 
agricultural colleges, giving large portions of 
their time to laboratory and textbook work 
which bear only remotely on the pursuit of prac- 


NOTE—Of the industrial subjects which have recently 


been added to the curriculum none is more important to a 
larg number of children than agriculture Dr. Snedden 
discusses the fundamental principles which must be observed 
in making this important study a part of the public-school 
System in a most popular manner that cannot fail to interest 
scl 


board members. 


tical farming. Neither should they set up 
standards, either in admission requirements or 
courses which will exclude pupils, who, in spite, 
perhaps, of inadequate general education are 
nevertheless capable of being made successful 
farmers. 

Some experimental work -the agricultural 
school should do in the way of finding the best 
ways for the practice of the various phases of 
agriculture in the community in which the 
school is located. But such experimental work 
should be incidental to its primary purposes of 
teaching boys practical agriculture according to 
accepted principles and methods. Only a limited 
amount and variety of experimental work can, 
at best, be carried on by the teachers and with 
the equipment of such a school. Agricultural 
colleges and experiment stations, aided by well- 
trained experts and abundant resources can best 
carry on experimental work of the character de- 
manded by the stage of agricultural develop- 
ment now reached. 

“Demonstration” Work. 

These agricultural schools might also, as an 
incidental part of its responsibilities, give atten- 
tion to so-called “demonstration” work—that is, 
attempts to show what can be done in a given 
neighborhood with crops not before cultivated, 
with land hitherto neglected, or with imple- 
ments and methods of cultivation, the practical 
worth of which have not yet been apparent to 
the people of the locality. But there are obvious 
limits to the extent to which such “demonstrat- 
tion” work can be carried on in schools with a 
small teaching force and limited resources, and 
in which the large majority of pupils are be- 
ginners in the study of agriculture. 

It is probable that in some agricultural 
schools courses will be organized for girls. 
Many persons believe that there are some divi- 
sions of agriculture and small live-stock hus- 
bandry which will offer suitable occupations for 
women. We have had little experience as yet in 
support of this view, but it is important that 
girls be given an opportunity in agricultural 
schools to prove whether any phases of agricul- 
ture offers them profitable vocations. 

Courses for Girls. 

3ut it is clear that profitable household arts 
courses for country girls can be maintained in 
agricultural schools. Such courses should be 
thoroughly practical and scientific and should 
aim to produce efficiency in the home no less 
than the agricultural courses should aim to 
produce efficiency on the farm. 

After being well established, some agricultu- 
ral schools will become centers for short-course 
instruction for working farmers in seasons when 
farm work is slack. The agricultural college 
will often find it expedient and desirable to 
carry on experiment-station or demonstration 
work near the school. Exhibits of modern ma- 
chinery and other aids to agriculture will 
doubtless often be held there. The farmers of 
the neighborhood will probably bring their best 
products to the school at times, as they take 
them to fairs, for exhibition purposes. 

But all of these useful functions must be re 
graded as secondary to the primary purposes of 
the school, which is, in a business-like fashion 
to prepare boys to succeed in farming and to 
like that as a career. 

Methods of Instruction. 

Although a considerable number of agricul- 
tural schools have already been established in 
various states, little is as yet definitely accepted 
throughout the country as to the best methods of 
instruction to be employed. 

Some of these schools attempt to make 
farmers mainly by teaching from text-books and 
in laboratories. These methods fail except in 
the case of young men who have already a 
large amount of practical experience in farm- 
ing under scientific conditions. 

In other schools the pupils do a large amount 
of practical work on school farms, but under 
such conditions that its educational value is 
largely lost. The instructor plans the work, 
and is largely responsible for its success or 
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failure. The boys work as assistants to the in- 
structor—sometimes under conditions curiously 
like “gag” labor—and often fail to apprehend 
the significance of the operations performed. 

Many of these schools have boarding pupils 
chiefly—that is, young persons far removed from 
the conditions social as well as agricultural, 
which surround them at home. In these cases, 
the school rarely carried its work tkrough the 
summer—in fact its courses are apt to be hardly 
more than six months in length. Many of the 
students are men from 20 to 25 years of age, 
and these as regards needs and capacity, more 
nearly resemble the “short course” students of 
the agricultural colleges than they do the pupils 
for whom Massachusetts agricultural schools 
should be designed. 


The Elements of Success. 

In endeavoring to devise suitable standards as 
a basis for the approval to be given by the 
Massachusetts state board of education to 
schools seeking state aid in that commonwealth, 
it early became apparent to the agents of the 
board that the following conditions were neces- 
sary to the success of such education: 

(1) The instruction must be designed pri- 
marily for boys from 14 to 18 years of age, liv- 
ing at home, and consisting essentially of two 
classes, viz, (a) those whose parents had farms, 
and (b) those whose parents, living in villages 
or cities had no farms. 

(2) The instruction must be so organized 
that each boy could each year do a definite 
amount of practical work in some phase of agri- 
culture, executed on a commercial scale and 
under the supervision of a properly qualified 
instructor. 

(3) Each boy should have opportunity to 
study in the school and in direct relation to his 
practical work those phases of agricultural 
science, accounting, shopwork, ete., which will 
admit of a large degree of specialization if that 
seems desirable. There is no essential reason 


why in an agricultural school a boy should not 


work out projects in one department—e. g., 
vegetable growing, or small live stock hus- 
bandry, for two or more years. 

(4) Should not the school be open to re- 
ceive boys who do not like the regular school or 
who have failed in their studies? As a general 
proposition, the agricultural school must be 
open to receive any boy over 14 years of age, 
and it must give him (and his parents) a fair 
trial. But it is also certain that the agricul- 
tural school cannot be made a reform school nor 
a pleasant place for idlers. It must keep only 
hoys who “mean business,” who are willing to 
work hard six to eight hours a day, and who are 
not triflers. No vocational school should be a 
home for intellectual or moral invalids. It 
should give each boy of that type a six months 
vacation in order to recover, and it might then 
give him a trial again. 

Methods of Administration. 

In the process of establishing and developing 
agricultural schools, a number of practical ques- 
tions arise, which are often of a debatable 
nature. These should at the earliest moment re- 
ceive the fullest possible discussion. Among 
such questions are the following: 

(1) To what extent should the agricultural 
school be preparatory to colleges in general or 
to the agricultural colleges ? 

Obviously, if the agricultural school is to de- 
vote its chief attention to the work of making 
successful farmers, it cannot spend time getting 
boys ready for college where the traditional re- 
quirements for admission prevail. The agricul- 
tural school cannot afford to teach algebra, 
Latin, French, ancient history and classical 
English literature. If, as will probably happen, 
the colleges and especially the agricultural col- 
lege will eventually so modify their admission 
requirements as to give some credit for effective 
instruction in agriculture, then a closer connec- 
tion can be established with the agricultural 
school. For the present, the pupil desiring to 
go to college should take the regular high-school 

(Concluded on Page 56) 
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The Oakland School Building Inquiry 


By CHARLES HENRY CHENEY, Architect, San Francisco 


Of the voluminous data collected by the Com- 
mission some of the expert opinions on certain 
standards of school architecture may be of. in- 
terest. Thus, in determining upon a size for 
classrooms, the following standards were found 
to prevail: 

Classrooms. 

Mr. Ittner recommends that classrooms be 24 
by 32% by 12 feet in size. Mr. Snyder urges the 
German standard of 660 square feet of floor area, 
and the Boston Schoolhouse Commission fixes 
for elementary grades 23 by 29 by 12 feet in 
the clear, or 20 by 82 by 12 feet. The following 
reasons have been offered for smaller class- 
rooms: reduced cost of construction, reduced 
eye and voice strain and better lighting. 

Windows should be on the long side for left- 
handed lighting and, according to Professor 
Hamlin, preferably slightly in front of the 
pupils. The glass area should, if possible, be 
one-fourth (14) of the floor area, with window- 
heads carried to the ceiling and the stools low 
enough to permit pupils to rest their eyes at 
times by looking out at more or less distant 
objects. Lighting only being considered, the 
choice of aspect would be as follows: first, 
north; second, west; third, each; and fourth, 
south. But as sunlight is an important factor in 
sanitation, and temperature in the cost of fuel 
and window ventilation, an east exposure is 
probably the most desirable for lighting class- 
rooms in this climate. West is undesirable on 
account of the prevailing westerly winds. 

In this climate south exposure ought to be 
satisfactory if the light can be properly regu- 
lated without using shades, as it would permit 
of the maximum use of window ventilation and 
greatly reduce the cost of fuel. Some authori- 
ties state that the temperature on the south side 
of a building is ten degrees (10° F.) higher than 
on the exposed side. As the mean temperature 
during the winter months in Oakland needs to 
be raised only 12 degrees in classrooms, south- 
ern light becomes a very important matter to 
be considered in connection with open-air rooms 
and fuel consumption. It might be advisable 
for the board of education to provide means for 
the architect to experiment on the regulation 
of light in a classroom with southern exposure. 
Administration and other rooms of course may 
be lighted from any direction. Manual-training 
rooms ought to receive light from at least two 
sides. 

Doors should be placed near the teacher’s 
desk, to open out, 3% by 7 feet. Doors should 
have two inch (2”) plain brass numbers and 
card holders 3 10/22 by 5 inches and hooks to 
hold them open. 


Equipment of Classrooms. 

Each classroom should be provided with a 
bookcase capable of containing 300 octavo vol- 
umes in primary and intermediate grades and 
600 volumes in the upper grades. 

A map support should be provided for each 
classroom in grades IV to VIII. 

Though not absolutely necessary, many boards 
also provide a teacher’s closet for coat and hat, 
preferably opening from the classroom, but al- 
lowable from the wardrobe. 

A wardrobe adjoining the classroom, with en- 
trance only from the classroom, from 4% to 5 
feet wide and if possible 16 feet long, should be 
provided with shelves, sixty hooks and a port- 
able umbrella rack. It should preferably have 
outside light and it would be a convenience to 
provide near the window a drinking fountain. 

Glass or slate blackboards are the most sani- 
tary and durable, and in the long run the cheap- 
est. Slate cost. but little more than the com- 
position boards, which reflect light, are com- 
bustible, and are only suitable for the softest 
and most dusty crayons. The composition 
boards also need to be frequently coated at con- 
siderable expense. The schools of England and 
Germany have glass blackboards and the best 
class of buildings in the United States usually 
are provided with slate boards. 


Special Rooms. 


Special Rooms.—There is no uniformity about 
special rooms. Each of the large schools of 
Boston and St. Louis provide one kindergarten 
room, one manual-training room, one cooking 
room, principal’s office, and two playrooms. In 
addition, St. Louis provides two gymn‘siums and 
two shower-bath rooms. Boston provid an as 


sembly room, a nurse’s room and a teacher's 
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room. A nurse’s room with an equipment sim- 
ilar to that in the Boston specifications, a teach- 
er’s room and principal’s office, and store room 
should be provided, and the large buildings 
ought to have assembly rooms. If indoor play- 
rooms are provided they ought to be in the base- 
ment. 

Assembly Halls —An assembly room should be 
placed on the ground or main floor, as it is most 
convenient, requires least walking, and is safest 
in case of panic or fire. The Boston School- 
house Commission recommends that assembly 
halls should accommodate from 400 to 800 per- 
sons. It is not necessary to seat the full num- 
ber of pupils in schools of greater capacity. The 
floor should be level and of wood as in the class- 
rooms. 

Music Rooms.—For primary schools, none is 
needed—the assembly hall is sufficient. For 
grammar and high schools, your committee rec- 
ommends the space for a double classroom, 36 
by 54 feet with a stage at one end, large enough 
for a band or orchestra or class. A room of 
this size will seat an audience of 350 persons. 
Floor and walls should be deadened. For high 
schools, an additional space equal to a class- 
room, one for storage of music, instruments, 
etc., and two rooms for small classes in har- 
mony, history of music, etc., seem desirable. 
This room can be made available for debating, 
classes in expression, etc. 


Study Halls for High Schools—Two double 
classrooms, 30 by 65 feet, with 120 desks. From 
practical experience two study halls, as sug- 
gested, will prove comfortable for an enrollment 
of a thousand pupils. 


Laboratories.—Four laboratories, physical geog- 
raphy, biological science, chemistry, physics. 
Each should be 30. by 36 feet with accommoda- 
tions for thirty pupils. There should be a room 
16 by 36 feet between each laboratory and lec- 
ture room. At the outer end of this room, there 
should be a teacher’s room 8 by 16 feet; the re- 
mainder of the space to be used for storage, 
desk room, etc. The corridor should be 14 by 
16 feet wide, with museum cases along the walls. 
At the end of the corridor, an outside labora- 
tory for chemical experiments with noxious 
odors should be provided. 

Shorthand and Typewriting Room in the New 
Manual Training and Commercial High School. 
The department should have eight rooms, three 
typewriting, four shorthand and one multigraph 
and duplication room. 


The rooms are to be arranged as a court, and 
the typewriting rooms are to have a shorthand 
room on two sides. Between each pair of rooms, 
there should be a set of sliding or rising doors 
(rising preferred) so.that the rooms may be 
thrown into one, or fhat the students may pass 
from stenography to typewriting, or vice versa, 
without stepping out of the building. 

The wall space on one or two sides of the 
typewriting rooms, between and below the win- 
dows, should have filing cabinets built into the 
wall. The number of files should be at least 
ten times the seating capacity of the room. 

Each typewriting room should be equipped 
with the latest model of drop-head typewriter 
desks and one teacher’s desk and chair. The 
shorthand room should be equipped with long 
tables or level writing desks, each desk con- 


a 
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taining a drawer with lock and key, also a teach- 
er’s desk and chair and blackboards. 

The multigraph room should have a partition 
of glass to the ceiling or not less than two sets 
of glass doors connecting it with the main type- 
writing room. This room should have a storage 
cabinet, book cases in the wall and well sup- 
plied with long tables. 


Heating and Ventilating. 
In each school building erected there shall be 
at least one “open-air” room, that can never be 
entirely closed, preferably opening to the east. 


In all new buildings there shall be provision 
made whereby every classroom may be easily 
transformed into an open-air room, such trans- 
forming measures not to be under the control 
of teachers and pupils. 


In reference to the heating and ventilating of 
school building, we find the subject to be such 
a highly technical one that we believe it should 
be dealt with only by the most experienced and 
expert engineers. We, however, recommend 
that— 


The heating and ventilating should be deter- 
mined primarily and chiefly by the local exper- 
ience and conditions because the humidity and 
temperature of the air of the “Bay Region” 
makes our heating and ventilating problem pecu- 
liarly our own. 

Provision should be made for furnishing much 
more fresh air at a lower temperature. We 
believe each regular classroom should receive 
at least 2,000 cubic feet per minute; other 
rooms proportionately. The air supplied to 
classrooms should be as nearly as possible the 
air in its natural condition. 


Methods must be introduced whereby the 
proper percentage of humidity may be main- 
tained—probably 50¢ in the classrooms. The 
humidity and temperature of this locality are 
such that there need be no trouble in maintain- 
ing the proper humidity, by means of a larger 
supply of air and the use of air-washers or other 
similar artificial means. 


These recommendations are based on the tem- 
perature and humidity records of the locality, 
the well Known experience in heating and venti- 
lating school buildings in this region gathered 
from experts whom the committee has con- 
sulted, and from the United States Government 
Report—‘American School Buildings,” pages 83, 
88 and 94-8. 

Toilet rooms should be ventilated by an ex- 
haust fan and special exhaust flue system, draw- 
ing air through each water closet, through a 
raised rear vent and from the floor adjacent to 
urinal stalls. The toilet rooms should also be 
ventilated by currents of fresh air from the 
forced or plenum system serving other parts of 
the building. The air of toilet rooms should be 
changed through the exhaust system from seven 
to ten times per hour during the hours of use. 


Safety and Fire Protection. 

All corridors should be straight, spacious, free 
from jogs, and have stairways at the ends. 
Buildings with wings should be provided with 
stairways at the intersection of corridors. All 
corridors should be fireproof and if the appro- 
priation is sufficient the balance of the building 
ought also to be of fireproof construction. 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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School Soar) Journal 


The Cedar Rapids Sanitary Idea 


By “C. M.” 


Practically all important improvements in 
schoolhouse désign and construction have grown 
out of the observance of bad conditions which 
required immediate remedies. It is here that 
practical school otlicials and school architects 
have proven the value of intimate experience 
and have demonstrated the advantage of inten- 
sive study of school maintenance problems. In 
school-building work, there is no room for the 
dabbler or the architectural experimenter. 


A typical example of the value of the practi- 
cal man’s experience is the development of the 
Cedar Rapids individual toilet-room plan. Here 
the unruly conduct of upper-grade boys in a 
single school, have been the cause of revolu- 
tionizing the plumbing of the entire public 
schools of a city. 

It was in 1906 that the people of the section 
of Cedar Rapids served by the Jackson school, 
complained to the school board concerning the 
rough treatment of small children while in the 
tuilet-rooms. An investigation by the officials 
of the board put a prompt end to the breaches 
of discipline which had caused the complaint. 
It was observed, in addition, that the basement 
of the building, especially the toilet-rooms, were 
in such an insanitary state that immediate re- 
pairs were necessary. The. basement toilets 
were so foul and mal-odorous that principal and 
teachers avoided entering them, and the children 
were left practically without supervision. Sufl- 
cient evidence was readily at hand that the 
closets were a detriment not only to the dis- 
cipline of the school, but were a very distinctly 
immoral influence which must be checked. 


An Unexplored Field. 

Upon the advice of a committee, Mr. A. T. 
Cooper, secretary of the board of education, 
was instructed to make a study of the situation 
and to devise ways and means for constructing 
sanitary toilet-rooms. Mr. Cooper’s inquiries 
which extended to a number of cities ,revealed 
similar situations in several school buildings in 
every community. dhe officials with whom he 
corresponded evidenced a general concern in the 
problem of better sanitation, but could not 
offer any practical suggestions beyond advising 
the installation of more modern types of closets 
and urinals and the use of impervious materials 
for walls, wainscoting and closet partitions. 
None suggested a means of affording greater 
individual privacy in the arrangement of the 
toilet-rooms or of separating, completely, the 
younger children from those of more mature 
age. 

As one writer put it, “there is no absolutely 
ideal solution of the school toilet-room problem, 
and I presume there never will be.” The lack 
of information on the part of all men he con- 
sulted led Mr. Cooper to seek an original solu- 
tion of the difficulty and resulted, after much 
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study, in the idea of individual classroom 
toilets.” 

The architects, employed by the school board 
to work with Mr. Cooper, in drawing up the 
plans and specifications for the rehabilitation 
of the Jackson school, were Josselyn & Taylor. 
Both these men were experienced in school- 
house work and applied themselves with enthus- 
iasm to devise ways and means of adapting the 
idea of individual toilets to the Jackson school. 
They found that the cloakrooms attached to 
each classroom were wastefully arranged and 
might readily be cut up to make two private 
toilets without reducing the space for hanging 





hats and wraps below the actual necessities, 
The final sketches prepared by them in collabora- 
tion with Mr. Cooper, appealed to the people of 
the district, but the board of education was 
sceptical because the idea was so altogether 
novel and untried. Finally the argument that 
where there is no experiment there can be no 
progress prevailed, and the toilets were built. 
Teachers Pleased. 

While the teachers at first rebelled aaginst the 
idea of having the toilets “right in the cloak- 
rooms” a month of use turned every criticism 
into praise. The toilets proved to be odorless, 
easily kept in order and wholly sanitary. After 
a year of use, the principal of the school wrote 
as follows: 


“After a year in the Jackson school with the 
distributive toilet system installed and in use, 
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] am compelled to say that no teacher in the 
school would care to go back to the old plan. 
In no room in the building have we detected 
any odors from the toilets. I note that resort 
to the toilet is no more conspicuous than leav- 
ing the room to go to the basement. Under the 
old system, it was possible for two or even more 
pupils from each room to be in the basement 
toilet at the same time, and in this building 
amounting to twenty pupils at a time, and 
while it might seem that the present accom- 
modations might not be adequate, yet there are 
teachers’ toilets which could be used in case of 
emergency, to which we have not had to resort 
during the entire year. I know that children in 
different rooms have planned to meet at a cer- 
tain time in the basement toilets. This is im- 
possible in the distributive plan. I am sure 
that the necessity of sending children five years 
old to the basement or any other room accom- 
modating all ages and sizes of pupils is a vicious 
one. Then, under the old system, many a child 
made excuse to go to the toilet to escape work 
and time was thus wasted. This required a 
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great deal of disciplining now entirely elimin- 
ated. This system has met with the approval of 
all teachers in the building as well as the 
patrons of the district.”,—Mary J. Wright, Prin- 
cipal, Jackson School. 

Since the rebuilding of the Jackson school, the 
individual toilets have been introduced in three 
additional old buildings and in two new build- 
ings. Six years of use have fixed the practica- 
bility of the idea very firmly in the minds of the 
school officials and of the school patrons of 
Cedar Rapids. Like every human invention, 
the plan is not without drawbacks. In the 
Jackson school, the toilets are dark and can be 
lighted only with artificial light. This disad- 
vantage has been overcome in the new school- 
houses. Some of the earlier fixtures were noisy 
and were the cause of some disturbances to the 
quiet routine of the schools. The recent im- 

(Concluded on Page 62) 
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BISMARCK HIGH SCHOOL. 

The best test of the success of a high school 
building is its adaptability to the community 
for which it has been constructed. If it in the 
largest measure serves the many and varied 
activities of the high-school organization which 
it houses, then it may be truly called a success- 
ful building. On the other hand, no matter 
how monumental it may be architecturally, how 
fine its equipment, how economical its construc- 
tion, it is a failure unless it is thoroughly 
adapted to the educational and physical needs 
of the boys and girls who are pursuing their 
secondary courses within its walls. 

A building that is a perfect success when 
measured on the standards just enumerated is 
the new high school at Bismarck, N. D. The 
school comprises a main building of two stories 
and basement, and a north wing of one story 
and basement in which are located the assembly 
hall and gymnasium. The foundation of the 
building is of conerete and the walls are of 
hght-colored press brick, with a dark-brown 
brick and red Portage stone trimming. The 
roof is tar and gravel. 

The plan of the building is simple and direct. 
There are three main entrances, one in the 
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De Buys, Churchill and La Bouisse, Architects, New Orleans, 


center and one at each end for girls and boys 
respectively. Through each entrance the main 
corridor is reached from which any room of the 
building can be entered. 

The main floor contains three recitation 
rooms, two cloakrooms, toilets, an office for the 
principal, a meeting room for the board of edu- 
cation and an office for the superintendent of 
schools. The recitation rooms are lighted from 
one side only and are seated with 30 tablet-arm 
chairs, mounted on swivel bases, and aecommo- 
date thirty students each. 

On the second floor, at the head of the main 
stairs, is a restroom for the teachers fitted with 
wardrobes where they may store their outer 
wraps, ete. On the same floor there are five 
recitation intended for thirty 
students. There are, also, separate toilet rooms 
for boys and girls. 


rooms, each 


The laboratories which are on this floor, are 
separated by a lecture room furnished with 
raised seats. 
provided. Each of the laboratories is fitted with 
electricity, gas, hot and cold water. Ample 
provisions have been made for ‘botany and 
biology as well as for chemistry and physics. 
The leeture room is separated from the labora- 
tories by means of glass partitions so that the 


A room for storing apparatus is 


latter may be readily supervised by one or two 
instructors. 

The assembly room, on the first floor of the 
building, has a floor space 49 by 85 feet and a 
seating capacity of 300 single desks or 600 
chairs. The room is lighted from the north and 
has supplementary light from sawtooth sky- 
lights. In daily use and during a year the room 
has been found to provide steady light without 
glare or eye-strain. The rear of the room has 
bee furnished with library tables and sectional 
bo eases and serves as a reference library. At 
the front end there is a stage 16 by 28 feet, 


large enough for all ordinary school entertain- 
ments, leetures, ete. On either side of the stage 
the is a dressing room. 


The corridors of the building are absolutely 
Straight and without projections of any kind. 
A number of niches or recesses have been pro- 
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vided which will be fitted up with exhibition 
eases for the display of pupils’ work and athle- 
tic trophies. 

The interior finish of the building consists of 
hard maple floors, birchwood trim stained a 
mahogany color, slate blackboards and plastered 
walls and ceilings. The laboratories are finished 
in a silver gray and have woodwork of the 
same color. , 

The basement of the building contains the 
domestie science and manual training depart- 
ments, lavatories and locker rooms. A _ large 
stock room is provided for the storage of wood 
and tools for the manual training department 
and a vault has been installed for the storage 
of records and documents of the board of eduea- 
tion. 

The gymnasium is in the rear extension of the 
building, below the assembly hall. It has a 
total floor area of 49 by 100 feet and is equipped 
with a suspended running track and an observa- 
tion gallery. The room has a twenty foot ceil- 
ing and is large enough for all athletic activities 
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of the school. The locker rooms which adjoin 
the gymnasium are equipped with shower baths 
and steel lockers. 

To the north of the gymnasium, and inde- 
pendent of the main building, is the power plant 
consisting of a large space for coal storage, a 
boiler room and a fan room. The fuel room 
has a conerete roof level with the surrounding 
building site, so arranged that wagons deliver- 
ing fuel can dump the coal directly into the 
bins. 

The heating system is a low-pressure steam, 
furnishing both direct and indirect heat. The 
power is supplied by two 75-horsepower boilers 
and is guaranteed to keep the rooms at seventy 
degrees during severest North Dakota winter 
weather. Mechanical ventilation of the build- 
ing is supplied by a motor-driven fan eight feet 
in diameter. The fresh air is drawn into the 
fan from the roof level passing first through 
tempering coils and through a_ steam-spray 
The latter js controlled by 


(Concluded on Page 62) 


humidifying device. 
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EDITORIAL 


“SHOP EARLY.” 

The familiar injunction of the Christmas 
season, to shop early, may seem rather incon- 
gruous in an enducational periodical, and at 
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_ this season of the year. Still, it is a most timely 


and pertinent warning for school boards who 
desire to see their schools open in September 
with a full complement of furniture, apparatus 
and supplies. 

The long summer vacation, preceded as it is 
by a month or more of most absorbing prepara- 
tion for examinations, promotions and gradua- 
tions is largely the cause of the improvident 
attitude of school boards toward the buying of 
supplies. Every well-regulated school board de- 
pends for its lists of needed furniture and teach- 
ing materials upon the annual inventories and 
requisitions of teachers and principals, sum- 
marized and presented by some executive officer 
for final action. It is quite natural that the 
pressure of work for several months previous to 
the closing of schools is responsible for putting 
off such a relatively remote matter as supplies 
for the following year, until the time when 
examination papers are graded and final re- 
ports are completed. 

Thus it is that the average school board thinks 
about buying supplies only after the school 
year has ended and the summer vacation has 
well begun. This makes the educational trade 
almost wholly a seasonal business which begins 
about the middle of June and continues at a 
furious pace until the first week in September. 
Practically ninety per cent of all material used 
in the schools are bought within a period of less 
than two months, while only emergency orders 
are sent out during the ten remaining months 
of the year. That a situation like this is not 
conducive to economical methods is apparent 
to every business man. It is quite inevitable 
that goods sold in so short a period must, even 
when possible orders are anticipated, be rushed 
unduly through the factory and must be distri- 
buted at a rate that cannot insure the most 
careful service. 

The congestion of the school supply business 
during the brief summer season is the chief 
cause why many school boards are unable to 
receive satisfactory tenders on their lists. When 
the buying season is at its height, it is quite 
natural that the best manufacturers and dealers 
are not anxious to make great efforts for busi- 
ness. The improvident school boards must en- 
ter the open market for their most needed 
materials. Even then some cannot be insured of 
deliveries but must accept inferior articles or 
must buy from less desirable nouses. This is 
well illustrated by the experience of two im- 
portant desk manufacturers who during 1912 
were obliged to refuse contracts for thousands 
cf desks simply because they could not manu- 
facture them within the short summer season. 

Quite a contrast to most school boards are 
a very small number of cities who begin plac- 
ing their orders for the following year’s school 
supplies in April or May, or even earlier. These 
usually provide through their rules that requi- 


sitions be compiled just after the opening of 
the second half of the school year when princi- 
pals and supervisory officers have suflicicnt time 
and inclination to make careful estim:tes of 


what may be needed. The contracts of these 
cities almost invariably stipulate that delive: 
shall be made during the months of June or 
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July. It is a well established fact that they 
receive better prices and more careful delivery 
of goods than do the neighboring towns who 
wait until the beginning of the summer vaca- 
tion. 

The school board that would do its full duty 
by the children enrolled in its schools, will place 
its orders early. It will not wait until the 
e'eventh hour, but will insure satisfaction in the 
quality and price of goods by early buying. It 
will obviate much annoyance and much anxiety 
for its teachers and supervisory officials by 
heeding the warning to “Shop Early.” 


COMMISSIONER DRAPER DIES. 

New York state education has suffered a most 
serious loss in the death, on April 27, of Dr. 
Andrew S. Draper, first commissioner of educa- 
tion and “grand old man” of public-school edu- 
cators. 

Dr. Draper was born in Westford, N. Y., June 
91, 1848, graduating from the old Albany Acad- 
emy and from the Albany Law School of Union 
University. For fifteen years he practiced law 
in Albany and in 1885-6 served as a member of 
the court of commissioners for the Alabama 
claims. From 1886 to 1891 he was state super- 
intendent of public instruction and in 1892 was 
elected city superintendent of schools for Cleve- 
land under the then newly organized “small 
school board”. He left, however, in 1894 to be- 
come president of the University of Illinois. 
The city superintendency of New York was 
offered him in 1898 but he declined. In 1904, 
when the University of the State of New York 
and the superintendency of public instruction 
were merged in the state education department, 
Dr. Draper was chosen as first commissioner of 
education. His last great achievement was the 
completion and occupation of the magnificent 
Education Building at Albany, the idea of 
which he first proposed and then carried to suc- 
cessful fruition. 

During the year past he suffered from an in- 
creasingly acute bronchial affection which cul- 
minated in his death. 

Dr. Draper was one of the leading and most 
influential advocates of the professional con- 
trol of education and as the head of the New 
York state department did more than any other 
single man to establish the prerogatives of city 
and district superintendents. As an adminis- 
trator, he was vigorous and fearless in carrying 
out every project which he believed made for 
progress. His early legal training and experi- 
ence were reflected continually in his judicious 
interpretation of the school laws and in settling 
the hundreds of cases which came up to him for 
adjustment from the individual school districts. 
As a public speaker on educational matters he 
was much in demand even though his addresses 
were usually more philosophic and argumenta- 
tive than popular. His writings include a num- 
ber of educational monographs and a long series 
of reports and addresses. 

It will be difficult to find in New York or 
elsewhere a schoolman strong enough to take up 
the heavy burden of the centralized state con- 
trol of education which Dr. Draper carried so 
easily. 


THE STATUS OF SCHOOLHOUSE VEN- 
TILATION. 

No part of the general problem of school hy- 
giene and sanitation is so indefinite, so unsatis- 
factory, as schoolroom ventilation. A com- 
mittee of the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers sums up the situation 
thus: 

* * * “There is no agreement among the 
physiologists and the medical profession as to 
what constitutes best conditions of temperature, 
humidity and air movements.” 

Ventilating engineers have for nearly half a 
century worked out ventilating systems based 


upon the theories that the human being re- 
quires thirty cubic feet of fresh air per minute 
and that the air should be held uniformly at a 
temperature of 68° or 70° Fahrenheit. These 
theories have been rudely shaken by most con- 
flicting testimony of physicians and physiolo- 
gists. There are those who say that “cold air” 
rooms are the solution of the ventilating prob- 
lem; others would require open windows at all 
times; others believe that the volume of fresh 
air usually supplied is excessive and that mere- 
ly keeping it in motion will suffice; still others 
say that temperature is not a factor and the idea 
of keeping the rooms at 68° or 70° Fahrenheit 
is absurd. 

The careful school-board official will give 
scant attention to this conflicting mass of venti- 
lation theory until some common agreement is 
reached. He will follow the lead of the best 
engineers and the most conservative school hy- 
gienists who declare that present established 
methods give the best and widest satisfaction 
resulting as they do in conditions which are 
comfortable and healthful to the great majority 
of children. 


AN EXAMPLE WORTH IMITATING. 

The Philadelphia “Press”, under date of 
April 9, reports the first activities of a new 
inember of the local board of education: 

“John Wanamaker, recently appointed a mem- 
ber of the board of education, attended his first 
meeting yesterday. When a committee sub- 
mitted to the board for approval a list of prior 
contracts, several of which had been awarded 
to the new member’s firm before his appoint- 
ment, the merchant asked that the awards be 
rescinded. 

“‘T do not want to be in the position of a 
member of the board and have the contracts of 
that body go to my firm,’ he said.” 


Quite a number of the articles for which the 
erder was rescinded had already been delivered 
to the schools, but Mr. Wanamaker insisted that 
they be bought from some other house. 

In this attitude, Mr. Wanamaker set an ex- 
ample that other school-board members and 
offeers might well follow. His desire to be of 
service to the public schools of Philadelphia 
was such that he would not permit any self- 
interest and any gain to interfere with the letter 
and spirit of that universal law that no school- 
board official shall have any interest in the sale 
cf materials used by the schools. 


WHY IS A SCHOOL BOARD? 

Why do school boards exist? If the actions 
of some school officials were to be the sole criter- 
ion, the outside observer would be apt to believe 
that they had been instituted for the purpose of 
giving busybodies employment. Some school- 
board officials act as though the administration 
of the public schools was not a mere means to 
that greater end—the education of the children. 
They seem to think that their office exists for 
their own sélfish purposes. 

An example of this mistaken idea of the func- 
tions of the school board was given by the presi- 
dent of a Wisconsin school board, who said: 
“T always thought that the school board was 
elected to keep things from happening.” Tatil 
he had accidently heard a lecture on the wider 
use of the school plant, this official had an idea 
that his chief business was to avoid trouble and 
to keep down the taxes of the community. He 
had no sense at all of the constructive character 
of his work and he was a man of more than 
ordinary intelligence. 


SUPERINTENDENT SCHAEFFER REAP- 
POINTED. 

The governor of Pennsylvania, last month, 
reappointed Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer for his 
sixth term as superintendent of instruction of 
the Keystone State. 

Dr. Schaeffer’s record is without equal in the 
history of state school departments. For twenty 
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years he has been a dominating force in Penn- 
sylvania school affairs and that in spite of the 
fact that his office has been almost without ad- 
ministrative or executive powers. He has more 
than any other man caused politics, in the state 
of politicians, to be driven out of the schools 
and has through the instrumentality of the new 
code, for which he was largely responsible, built 
up a simple, workable system of state school 
administration. 

It would be difficult to point to a man in 
American educational circles who has accom- 
plished so much for the schools and who is more 
highly esteemed or better liked than Dr. Schaef- 
fer. 


GRADUATION AND SCHOOL WORK. 

Simplicity and economy have been urged in 
these columns for many years as the most desir- 
able characteristics of public-school graduation 
exercises. Every sensible teacher and principal 
understands the necessity of preventing elabor- 
ate displays of dress, the use of carriages, the 
sending of flowers and graduation gifts. 

A further improvement in the character of 
graduation programs, which school boards will 
readily approve, has suggested itself by the 
widened activity of the schools in teaching 
musie, manual arts, domestic science, ete. In 
a circular to school authorities, Assistant Com- 
missioner A. B. Meredith of New Jersey makes 
this very pertinent comment for relating gradua- 
tion to the actual work of the pupils: 

The graduating exercises should be typical of 
the actual work done in the school and demon- 
strate the power developed in the pupils. Let 
the program show what the pupils are able to do 
themselves instead of what they do somewhat 
automatically at the suggestion of the teachers, 
through persistent drills. 

In the small school it is probable that all the 
graduates will have some part on the program, 
while in the large schools this will not always 
be possible. When a selection has to be made 
it may be either on a basis of superior skill in 
speaking, or in such a manner as to represent 
the various activities of the schools. 

There is a wide limit in the number of repre- 
sentative exercises which could be given at a 
graduation. The music could be furnished by 
the school orchestra without prolonged drill, 
rather than by a hired organization; an exhibi- 
tion could be given of what the pupils can ac- 
complish in drawing by doing actual work in the 
presence of the audience; statements may be 
made by pupils concerning the content of the 
various curricula offered in the school, or about 
some particularly interesting phase of a subject 
dealt with in class; experiments in physics and 
chemistry may be performed before the audi- 
ence, with explanations and applications; the 
choral music may be by the high school glee 
club; demonstrations from the school print shop 
could be given; in fact, all the expressive activi- 
ties of pupils might be brought into play to show 
how their powers have been developed. 

Tuskegee furnishes us an excellent suggestion 
of what a graduating exercise may be for that 
type of school. One student lays up a brick 
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Cee! but dats a cinch 1! hin spell dat way already.” 


If Simplified Spelling is Introduced in the Schools! 


New York Sun 





THE LATE ANDREW S. DRAPER. 
Albany, N. Y. 


wall, another shingles a roof, another puts tires 
on a wheel, etc.; students present those exer- 
cises which represent permanent values, rather 
than those in which they are drilled for a spe- 
cial occasion. With the activities now found in 
many if not most of our high schools, surely 
something can be found which more truly repre- 
sents the real work of the school than mere ver- 
bal displays. 

Nevertheless, the public high school does 
stand for work in the field of history, literature, 
art and science, as well as in those phases of 
knowledge which have to do with merely getting 
on in the world. Wherever the former subjects 
can be truly represented in the graduating pro- 
gram, there is a place for them. 


CHURCHILL—ALDERMAN. 

Two progressive changes in the administra- 
tion of Oregon schools have taken place during 
the past month. The first was the election of 
L. R. Alderman as city superintendent of schools 
for Portland; the second, the appointment of 
J. A. Churchill of Baker City to succeed Mr. 
Alderman as head of the state department of 
education. 

Both men won their new positions by sheer 
merit. Mr. Alderman did not seek the Port- 
land superintendency; the school board sent to 
Salem for him because they believed him to be 
the best man available. Governor West had 
never met Mr. Churchill when he appointed him 
but he knew that the Baker City schools were 
the best in eastern Oregon and that Churchill 
had made them so. 

Messrs. Alderman and Churchill are to be 
congratulated upon their promotions—the 
school board of Portland and the Governor of 
Oregon even more. 


A HARMFUL OPINION. 

The city counsel of New Orleans has ren- 
dered to the school board of that city an opinion 
which is in a way important to school boards 
generally, and if accepted as a precedent may 
work untold harm. In substance the opinion is 
that any citizen or the press may demand to 
examine and copy lists of seventh and eight- 
grade pupils. Such lists are public records and 
must be accessible to all, provided, the orderly 
conduct of school business is not interfered 
with. If the lists are kept in the respective 
schoolhouses and the examination of the same 
would distract the attention of the pupils or 
injure the discipline of the schools, the board of 
school directors may withhold the names. 

Except for becoming a nuisance to parents 
and children the use of lists of graduates might 
gladly be given out by school boards. As a rule, 
however, they are used by commercial schools 
whose purpose is to draw the children away to 
take a brief course. It requires no argument to 
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prove the harmfulness of many of these insti- 
tutions. Every school-board member of experi- 
ence has seen their deceptive advertisements, 
knows their illegitimate and lying methods of 
solicitation and has met their pitiful products. 
The New Orleans opinion may be good law but 
it is bad public policy. 


DISINFECTION AND DISINFECTANTS. 

The growing movement for more healthful 
conditions in schoolhouses has had as a natural 
result, a demand for means of cleaning class- 
rooms, corridors, and toilet rooms. While this 
demand has been met in part by vacuum 
cleaners, there has.been a call for disinfectants 
which should insure the destruction of all 
minute animal life, especially of the kind which 
is dangerous to health: The latter demand has 
resulted in the wide use of various chemical 
compounds calculated to be used in special fumi- 
gation, or in routine disinfections. 

In the purchase of these latter materials 
school boards have not, as a rule, been careful 
or circumspect. The matter of cost, rather than 
the germicidal qualities of the disinfectants, 
has been uppermost in the minds of too many 
school board members and has decided pur- 
chases. 

In this connection it is of interest to record 
that the American Public Health Association 
has adopted a standard of strength for disin- 
fectants and fumigating agents. This standard 
which is known as the “phenol coefficient” is 
far below the efficiency of the disinfectants pre- 
pared by the oldest and best known manufac- 
turers. It is the minimum strength at which 
disinfectants will act thoroughly, promptly and 
with complete safety. 

The school board which buys disinfectants 
that do not disinfect, is guilty of the most cul- 
pable form of negligence which a publie body 
can display. It is compelling helpless children 
to endanger their health and perhaps their lives, 
for the sake of a small saving, which is in 
reality not a saving but a complete waste of 
publie funds. 


Men are paid more money to train a colt 
than to train a child. 

A contented teacher earns her salary. 

When a teacher’s pupils run to meet her it is 
a sure sign that she is all right. 

A lot of superintendents slip up because they 
lack sand. 

A license to teach is not teaching license. 

A fine schoolhouse is not necessarily a fine 
school. 

A superintendent who shouts a good deal 
about his rights usually does so to cover up his 
wrongs. 

School instruction, without love and mercy, is 
brute education. 

There are times when a pint of common sense 
goes further than a gallon of pedagogy. 





A Suggestion Worth Heeding. 
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The Winston-Salem Plan of 
Training Boys for Citizenship 





Training boys for the obligations and respon- 
sibilities of citizenship has been undertaken in 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina along rather 
broad and unique lines. After nearly a year’s 
successful operation the Winston-Salem plan 
is worthy of careful consideration, and possibly 
of imitation. The principal characteristics of 
this plan are: first, co-operation between the 
public schools and the local board of trade: 
second, the establishment of a department of 
government and economics in the city high 
school; and, third: the formation of a boys 
department, or a “Juvenile Club”, as it is called, 
of the board of trade. 


The Work in the High School. 

At the beginning of the 1912-1913 school year, 
Superintendent R. H. Latham of the city 
schools, provided, as a part of the high school 
curriculum, a course in government and econ- 
omics open to the senior students, and placed 
the new department under the direction of the 
secretary of the board of trade, who, with the 
approval of the board, had volunteered his ser- 
vices. In this department, the students are 
taught the elements of government, special at- 
tention being given to analysis and comparison 
cf the city, county, state and federal govern- 
ments. During the term ending with the Christ- 
mas holidays, mock elections were held, and the 
class organized as city council, state general 
assembly, and as the Congress of the United 
States. Immediately after Christmas a series 
of lectures treating of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of economics were arranged, and the at- 


tention of the class concentrated on the import- . 


ant industrial, commercial and agricultural 
problems of this country, particularly the prob- 
lems of the Southern states. 

Out of this work developed a very active in- 
terest among the boys in public affairs, and to 
hold this interest, and at the same time make 
the work of lasting value, it was recognized that 
the historic and theoretical study of political 
and economic problems must in some way be 
connected with the practical, everyday experi- 
ences in the industrial centers. Winston-Salem 
is essentially a manufacturing community. Th 
means of studying actual conditions are im- 
mediately available. A feasible method of un- 
dertaking this was provided through the organi 
zation of a “Juvenile Club” of the Winston- 
Salem Board of Trade, and the establishment of 
nN close co-operation between the work of the 
high school and that of the board of trade. 


The Juvenile Club of the Winston-Salem Board 
of Trade 


Having declared that “N mmercial organi- 
zation performs its legitimate functions unless 
it makes an effort to inculeate the principles of 
true citizenship in the nds of its members, 
and to advance the social nditions of the peo- 
ple always ahead of the mar ndustrial and 
commercial progress”, the Win Salem Board 
of Trade readily endorsed the to form a 
bovs division of the board, and a rity was 


given the secretary to carry this out. The re- 
sult was the formation of the Juvenile Club. 

Membership in the Juvenile Club is not 
limited to high school boys, for it was thought 
best to open to-all interested boys of the city a 
way to become identified with constructive and 
active civic work. To become a member of the 
club, however, the boy must be at least 14 years 
of age and under 21 years old. Another con- 
dition of membership is that the boy must sub- 
scribe to and recite from memory, before the 
secretary of the board of trade, the Athenian 
oath, which is as follows: 

“We will never bring disgrace to this, our 
city, by any act of dishonesty or cowardice, nor 
ever desert our suffering comrades in the ranks; 
we will fight for the ideals and sacred things 
of the city both alone and with many; we will 
revere and obey the city’s laws and do our best 
to incite a like respect and reverence in those 
above us who are prone to annul or to set them 
at naught; we will strive unceasingly to quick- 
en the publie sense of civie duty. Thus, in all 
these ways we will transmit this city not less, 
but greater, better and more beautiful than it 
was transmitted to us.” 

A membership register is kept in which the 
boys sign their names after subscribing to and 
reciting this oath. 

The boys have the privilege of attending all 
regular meetings of the board of trade, with the 
right to take part in debates, but without any 
voting power. They are assigned committee 
work, and special meetings are held for them 
twice a month or more frequently if the work 
demands it. Members of the Juvenile Club pay 
no fee. 

The Club has a membership of about fifty 
boys, the first member being enrolled October 
14th, 1912. 

Every effort is made to properly train these 
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By LEROY HODGES, Secretary Board of Trade 


boys for the duties of citizenship ; to create in 
them respect for honest and efficient publie ser- 
vice, and to actively interest them in the work 
of making Winston-Salem a better, greater, and 
more beautiful city in which to live. 

Co-operation of Juvenile Club with High School. 

The first employment of the members of the 
Juvenile Club has been in the industrial sur- 
vey which the board of trade is making of the 
city. All of the boys selected to assist in this 
work are students in the department of govern- 
ment and economies of the high school. In this 
way the senior high-school boys are able to take 
part in an organized industrial investigation 
under proper authority. 

In this work the boys visit the local manu- 
facturing establishments and fill out a detailed 
industrial schedule, in the same manner as do 
special agents of the statistical bureaus of the 
federal government. They are held strictly re- 
sponsible for the accuracy of their reports, and 
the statistical tables which are being made up 
are compiled directly from their schedules. 

The Winston-Salem plan, as it may be termed, 
trains the boys of the city for citizenship; first, 
in the high school where they are taught the 
principles of civil government and instructed 
in the theories and basic problems governing 
our economic order; second, in the Juvenile 
Club where they have the-means of being iden- 
tified with real work of municipal development, 
and to take part in actual social and industrial 
investigations. An opportunity is thus pro- 
vided for the boys to study at close range the 
varied industries of the city under competent 
direction and in an official capacity. 

In brief, the plan contemplates, first, teaching 
the boys how to live; and, second, equipping 
them with an education by which they can make 
a living, which, in the end, is the real secret of 
practical training for intelligent citizenship. 
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THE WINSTON-SALEM BOARD OF TRADE 
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Dumb-bell drill to the music of the Victor—Alexander Henry School, Philadelphia 


A brass band for your playground this 
summer—all day long and every day. 


Calisthenics and. games are spiritless and dull without music. 
Folk Dancing is impossible without the right music properly played 
with snap and vigor. 

Your play may be orderly, the children attracted, interested and 
taught by using splendid rousing music to accompany your activities. 

Let the Victor help you this summer. 

Ask any Victor dealer to bring out a Victor and show you just 
how it provides the very music required for Folk Dances, Singing 
Games, Waltzes, Two-Steps, Marches ete. for Calisthenics. 

Write us today for booklet and full information about the value 


ccc <= 


, & 
of the Victor in school work. 7 
\ 

Public School Educational Department A 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. oe} 

; : : eS Kf 

The Victor V with wood horn, price $68 complete, is specially cal! 





recommended for general school work. 
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A School Board in a large City 


stopped using the HOLDEN BOOK COVERS and REPAIRING 
MATERIALS thinking to save money, but the GROWTH OF 


THEIR ANNUAL FREE 
TEXT-BOOK BILLS FORCED 
THEM TO RE-ADOPT the 
above articles which comprise 


the 


‘HOLDEN 
SYSTEM FOR 
PRESERVING 
BOOKS.”’ 


The Superintendent states “ We 
will never stop using them again.” 


EXPERIENCE IS A GOOD IF SOMEWHAT EXPENSIVE 


TEACHER. 


The Holden Unfinished Leatherette Cover (Waterproof and 
Germproof) is made with two purposes in view : 


Ist. To afford PROTECTION to the books at ALL 
(Practically DOUBLING 


SEASONS OF THE YEAR. 
THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS.) 


2d. To provide an absolutely SANITARY and HY- 
GIENIC method of TRANSFERRING SOILED BOOKS 


FROM ONE PUPIL TO ANOTHER. 


A cheap wood pulp paper Cover is almost as unsanitary as 


a book without any Cover. 


Get the best and save the taxpayer’s money. 
Samples of our FIRST and SECOND QUALITY COVERS 


sent on request. 


The Holden Patent Book Gover Company 


G. W. Holden, Pres. 


Springfield, Mass. 
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PORTLAND SCHOOL SURVEY. 

A commission of six expert educators began 
on April 7 a survey of the Portland, Ore., public 
schools. The resolution ordering the inquiry 
has the following explanatory preamble: 

- “It is of the utmost importance that the public 
schools should be kept at the highest point of efft- 
ciency, it is hereby declared that a full and com- 
plete survey be made of the public school sys- 
tem of this district, comprising the location, 
type, character and condition of existing school- 
houses and the estimated cost and type of future 
buildings; of the organization and method of 
administration; of the form and manner of in- 
struction; the courses of study and quality of 
textbooks; the extent and need of school play- 
grounds and gymnasiums; the development of 
domestic science, manual training; trade; agri- 
cultural and horticultural schools; the salaries 
of teachers and other employees; the method 
and system of accounting; the form of organiza- 
tion; and the examination of the school laws of 
the state as applied to this district; of the aver- 
age cost per pupil in comparison with other 
large cities; and of the scientific method of rais- 
ing the required revenue—either by direct taxa- 
tion, or by the issuance of bonds, or by both.” 

The survey is being conducted under the gen- 
eral direction of Prof. Elwood P. Cubberly of 
Stanford University, who will also make the in- 
quiry into administrative methods and finance. 
The following will work under Mr. Cubberly’s 
supervision: 

Course of Study—Supt. F. B. Spaulding, New- 
ton, Mass. 

Buildings and Sanitation—F. B. 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Vocational Education—Supt. J. H. Francis, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 


Dresslar, 


ment. 


equipment. 


M. C. Holden, Sec'y. 





General Consulting Expert—Prof. Edward C. 


Elliott, University of Wisconsin. 
Hygiene and Medical Inspection—Lewis M. 
Terman, Stanford University. 


SCHOOL BUDGET PREPARATION. 


A most suggestive study of “school budget 
making” is contained in a recent report of the 
Committee on School Inquiry to the New York 
Board of Estimate. Dr. Frank P. Bachman, 
author of the report, finds that the figures pre- 
pared by the New York school department have 
been much too high for the actual needs of the 
schools. Inaccurate methods of estimating pro- 
bable increases in the number of children have 
been largely to blame. The officers of the board 
have apparently acted on belief that an exag- 
gerated estimate would when cut down by the 
Board of Estimate, produce nearly the actual 
revenue needed. Dr. Bachman points out that 
this plan has been long discontinued in every 
other public department of the city. 

Dr. Bachman says: “First, it is incumbent on 
the board of education so to present the facts 
to the Board of Estimate on the needs of the 
schools that if funds are allowed for a single 
teacher less than the number requested, just 
so much care and attention is denied a given 
group of children. Second, it is incumbent on 
the Board of Estimate in view of other munic- 
ipal activities and of the interests of the tax- 
payer, to refuse to vote public money on senti- 
mental grounds; hence, it is incumbent on the 
Board of Estimate to refuse to vote money for 
the day elementary schools until the board of 
education presents facts sufficient to demon- 
strate clearly what the needs of these schools 
are.” 

That the number of children actually regis- 
tered in school rather than the number of pupils 
in average daily attendance should be the basis 
for estimating the moneys required in the an- 
nual tax budget is the recent recommendation 
of the School Inquiry Committee. 

The figures obtained from the average atten- 
dance records, according to Dr. Frank P. Bach- 
man, are likely to be too low for accurate esti- 
mates because in bad weather, on holy days and 
on days when there are civic celebrations, large 
numbers of children are temporarily withdrawn. 


DeKalb and President Sts., 


MEDART 


Steel Playground Apparatus 


is the result of persistent thought, study and experi- 
We have worked out'all of the details to a high 
standard of perfection. 


Maybe we can help you decide some problem of 
Let us figure out the cost for you, so that 
you will have something tangible for the foundation of 
your own plans and resources. 


Our catalog Y covers a complete line of apparatus and 
will be sent on request with a copy of our booklet ‘The 
Story of My Ideal Playground.”’ 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Gymnasium and Playground Outfitters 


Steel Lockers 
St. Louis, Mo. 





The actual school register, from which is ex- 
cluded all transfers to other rooms or buildings, 
and from which is omitted all children who have 
not attended at least one day during a month, 
will give the most trustworthy data. 

In fixing the New York City budget for 1914, 
Dr. Bachman suggests that four general facts 
be established: 

1, The estimated total register. 

2. The number of pupils on the average one 
teacher can economically and efficiently instruct, 

3. The estimated number of teachers needed. 

4. The estimated period for which teachers 
should be employed. 

The basis of estimating the total register 
should be the average increase for a series of 
years in the register of the entire school system. 
“The very safest estimate of the increase in 
register,” says Dr. Bachman, “is the arithmetic 
average of the annual increases of December 
over December for a considerable number of 
years. Estimated registers based on the actual 
average annual increase for a series of years 
ranging from one to five years are exact on the 
average within less than three-quarters of 1 per 
cent.” 

The individual school should be the unit in 
determining the number of pupils for whom one 
teacher should be provided. ‘To determine the 
number of pupils one teacher can instruct, it 
is necessary to study by months and by grades 
the number and the size of the classes in each 
elementary school to the end that the number 
of teachers actually needed and that could be ac- 
commodated under the given conditions may be 
known.” 

The number of each kind of teachers needed 
should be estimated by dividing the number of 
pupils which one teacher can instruct into the 
number of pupils shown by the estimated regis- 
ter by months and by grades. 


REORGANIZES BUSINESS METHODS. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. The school board has 
recently taken steps to separate completely the 
office of superintendent from participation i2 
the business affairs of the schools. In the past 
the superintendent has been responsible for the 
management of the “supplies storehouse” and 
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Diseased Children 


You cannot keep diseased children out of the schools. 


A pupil afflicted with tuberculosis or a kindred disease in its incipient stage, may uncon- 
sciously be imperilling the health and lives of the other children and teachers. 


Ordinary cleaning methods will not reduce the danger of the germs of disease being 


transmitted. 


CHLORO-NAPTHOLEUM ---a cleanser more effective than soap and over five times 
stronger bacteriologically than pure carbolic acid, will minimize this danger. 


Cleaning with CHLORO-NAPTHOLEUM in the water in place of soap, soap powders 


or soda, means cleaner and more healthful conditions. 
this scientific cleanser is used. 


Dirt, grease and germs vanish where 


Send for reports of School Officials showing ratio of absence in schools cleaned with 
CHLORO-NAPTHOLEUM, and those using ordinary cleansers. 





West Disinfecting Co. 


certain purchases were made under his direc- 
tion. The clerk of the board has been largely 
a record-keeper and has not had control of all 
the business details of the schools. In the 
future, however, he will be designated business 
manager and will have direct charge of all finan- 
cial matters, of the purchase and distribution 
of furniture, supplies and books of the auditing 
and accounting, etc. The superintendent of 
schools will confine himself solely to educational 
administration. It is expected that the changes 
will have a marked effect for bettering the 
supervision of the schools. 


SCHOOL BOARD NEWS. 

The school board of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
extended the school year one week. The change 
was made on the ground that the board is being 
criticized for expending so much money on 
school buildings without using them the length 
cof time they might be used. 

By direction of the New Orleans Board of 
Education, Superintendent Gwinn has sent out 
a circular to the principals of all the schools 
giving notice that no subscriptions or contribu- 
tions of any kind may be solicited in the schools 
from the pupils. The action of the Board was 
prompted by a complaint of a citizen against the 
practice of parents’ clubs giving entertainments 
for the school libraries and other purposes. The 
report told of an incident where a pupil being 
too poor to contribute or to purchase refresh- 
ments at the entertainment given by the par- 
ents’ club stole $5 and spent a dollar of it lav- 
ishly at the refreshment booths. 

Youngstown, O. The truancy department of 
the public schools has refused to grant permits 
to boys seeking employment at certain forms of 
messenger service. It has been found that the 
small pay received causes the boys to give up 
their work and then they roam the streets. The 
truancy department has not enough members 
on its force to take charge of these cases and 
it has been found necessary to limit the em- 
ployment which the boys may engage in. 

The school board of Baltimore, Md., has put 
its foot upon the payment of expenses of super- 
Visors of special departments to out-of-town con- 
Ventions of technical associations. At a recent 
meeting of the board, several such requests were 


DEPT. E 


Branches in Principal Cities 


referred to a committee of the board with power 
to act, and this committee refused to pay ex- 
penses of these trips. 


Joliet, Ill. The school board has prepared 
cards for the recording of fire drills and other 
safety precautions used in the schools. Thirty 
minutes each month are to be set aside for the 
instruction of children in safety principles. Part 
of this time will be given to the subject of fire 
drills. In addition, at some time during the 
month, there will be instruction on the preven- 
tion of accidents. 


The chief of police of Buffalo, N. Y., has asked 
the principals of the public schools to co-operate 
with the police in keeping children off the 
streets while playing. Every spring and summer 
many accidents occur due to the carelessness 
of children playing on the way to and from 
school. The aim is to have the teachers caution 
the pupils against this practice each day before 
dismissal so that the practice will be gradually 
discontinued. 

The juvenile court has asked the school board 
of Minneapolis for a psychological expert to be 
employed for the purpose of examining children 
brought before the court who are suspected of 
being subnormal. It has been thought desirable 
to segregate such children from normal children 
for separate instruction and also for the moral 
welfare of the normal children. In the past the 
juvenile protective league has given assistance 
but this year there are no funds for this work. 

Pittsfield, Mass. The school board has voted 
to adopt the semi-annual promotion system in 
all the grades to begin in June. 

The school board of Denver, Colo., has under 
consideration a special school for incipient tru- 
ants. It is expected the school will accommo- 
date fifteen or twenty boys and will be housed 
in one of the ward buildings. 

It has been found that there is a need of spe- 
cial efforts to curb the first tendencies of boys 
toward delinquency and that many of these have 
no particular incentive to go direct to their 
homes from school because of the fact that the 
parents are not at home. In frequenting the 
streets they mingle with bad companions and 
gradually drift away from school and school in- 
fluences. 








12 East 42nd Street, New York 


The aim of the special school is to save the 
boys from the juvenile courts and to provide 
such instruction as will keep them interested 
in school work and off the streets. 


Capt. James F. Oyster, president of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., board of education, resigned on 
April 15. Captain Oyster had been a member 
of the board since 1906 and took a deep interest 
in the administration of the schools. 


The board of education has elected Mr. Henry 
P. Blair as president to succeed Capt. Oyster. 
Mr. Blair has been a member of the board for 
some time, and during the past year has acted 
as its vice-president. His election was by unani- 
mous vote of the members. 


Following the recommendation of Supt. H. A. 
Johnson, the school board of Rochester, Minn., 
has adopted radical changes in the school sys- 
tem which will be a distinct departure from 
anything in the state. The most radical of 
these changes will be the organization of junior 
and senior high schools, eliminating the present 
four-year course and the promotion of the stu- 
dents by subjects and not by grades. 


The junior high school will consist of the 
present seventh and eighth grades and the fresh- 
men of the high school. The senior high school 
will include the sophomores, juniors and seniors. 
Programs have been arranged for three courses 
in both the junior and senior schools. The 
courses will give training in general cultural 
subjects, industrial or commercial studies. Ger- 
man and vocational training will cover a six 
years’ period and teachers who have specialized 
in these subjects will be appointed as in- 
structors. 


Another radical change is the future employ- 
ment of teachers. All appointments are to be 
made on a rating basis which will include the 
following points: influence on students; teach- 
cng ability, discipline; scholarship; energy; pro- 
fessional zeal; results; relations with teachers 
and care of property. Teachers who receive a 
rating of 80 per cent or more will receive in- 
creases in salaries. Those who fall below the 
standard will not be promoted and may be given 
lower classes to teach. Teachers who fall below 
65 per cent will not be retained in the service. 
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WHEN YOU SPECIFY 


Steel Clothes Lockers 


for your school, club, or for any other use, specify 


HESS, STYLE B 


There are many reasons why this 
locker is most suitable for all clothes 
locker purposes. We can’t say 
much here, and what we might say, 
in print, wouldn’t convince you to 
any great extent. 


But We Will Show You 


If you are buying or specifying lockers 
we will deliver, RIGHT IN YOUR OFF- 
ICK, free of all expense to you, charges 
prepaid, a finished sample showing the 
construction and finish of our lockers. 
You can examine it carefully and return 
at our expense, the carrying charges to 
be paid at this end. Then you’ll know 
what GOOD lockers are like. You can see 
and test our FRAMELESS CONSTRUC- 
TION, NEW WELDED, TUBULAR, 


SCHOOL PLAY OUTFITS 








PANEL DOOR, without a rivet or bolt 


showing —the NEW STEEL PIVOT 
HINGES and REINFORCED COR- 


NERS YALE LOCKS, BEAUTIFUL 


BAKED: ENAMEL 
you'll see a high class locker at a low 


FINISH. In fact, 


class price, which will surprise and de- 
light you. SAY YES, we’ll do the rest. 


FREE BOOKLETS 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Milwaukee Office: 
527 CASWELL BLOCK 








MR. WINSLOW ELECTED. 

The school committee of Providence, R. I., 
has by unanimous vote elected Mr. Isaac O. Win- 
slow as superintendent of schools to succeed 
Mr. Randall J. Condon. 

Mr. Winslow has been assistant superintend- 
ent of the Providence schools for nearly three 
years, and since the resignation of Mr. Condon 
in December last, has been acting superintend- 
ent. He is a graduate of Brown University and 
has been connected with the Providence schools 





I. O. WINSLOW, 
Superintendent of Schools Elect, Providen 


1222 Tacoma Building 
CHICAGO 


as teacher, principal, and assistant superintend- 
ent continuously since 1895. 

Mr. Winslow comes of old New England stock 
and is a native of Maine. His early education 
was begun in the rural schoolg At the age of 
fifteen he became a resident of Providence and 
after graduation from college was appointed 
principal of the Federal Street grammar school. 
Here he served six years resigning to enter 
business in Maine. In 1895 he returned to Provi- 
dence to become an instructor in the Technical 
High School. 

Mr. Winslow has been a student all his life 
and has contributed numerous articles on peda- 
gogical subjects to the educational magazines. 
He has written a number of textbooks and has 
edited some supplementary school literature. 
His best known work is the Winslow geography 
reader (Heath), which is in common use 
throughout the country. 


Co-operation and Independence. 

An open letter of State Superintendent Fran- 
cis G. Blair, on the relations of superintendents 
and teachers, and addressed to the school peo- 
ple of Illinois, makes plain some _ pertinent 
truths. He writes: 

Co-operation and independence are big words 
and express two big relations between superin- 
tendent and teachers. A wrong interpretation 
of the words or the relations leads to disaster 
and failure. 

Whenever a superintendent under the name 
of system smothers the initiative and over-rides 
the opinion of his teachers he is making co- 
operation a synonym for despotism and tyranny. 

Co-operation rests upon agreement. Agree- 
ment should be the result of free and open dis- 
cussion. The ideas, the judgments of all the 
teachers should have their influence upon this 
agreement. Out of this free, untrammeled dis- 
cussion must come the agreement, the plan of 
action. This plan will very rarely embody the 
complete thought of either the superintendent 
or the teacher to the exclusion of the other. It 
will embody only the large essentials of system- 
atic effort, leaving much to the individuality 
and preference of the teacher. This general 
plan is the basis for co-operation and the test 
of loyalty. No teacher can violate its provisions 


Compact — Economical — Efficient 


Catalog X-3 gives full particulars 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. !"«: 


CHICOPEE, MASS. 
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in the name of independence. She had her 
chance when the plan was in the making. Now 
she should follow it until a better one is made. 
The superintendent is the official administrator 
of the plan. He can and should insist upon a 
full compliance with its provisions. 

Whenever a teacher in the name of indepen- 
dence assails the general plan or the acts of the 
superintendent in his efforts to carry that plan 
into effect, she is making independence a synon- 
ym for disloyalty. She was free to exercise her 
judgment and preferences in the shaping of the 
plan and much room was left outside of it for 
a large range of individuality. 

Moreover, no teacher can be free in the true 
sense of the word unless she is protected from 
interference. The general plan is a guarantee 
of protection within certain general limits. The 
presence of a large minded, courageous superin- 
tendent makes possible the most economic Co- 
operation of the teaching force and the fullest 
freedom of the individual teacher. 

Let us hear less and less of despotism and 
disloyalty and more and more of freedom and 
co-operation. 

Credit for Outside Work. 

In many western schools there has recently 
been introduced a system of credits for home- 
work. The state of Oregon has adopted this 
method in its rural schools and has met with 
great success. Along these same lines the city 
of Blackfoot, Ida., has recently adopted a list of 
credits for high-school students who assist in 
the work of the home. In many cases, the stu- 
dents are.working their way through school and 
they will receive equal recognition for the work 
which they perform outside of school hours. 

The extra work accomplished by these work 
ing pupils in private homes necessitates the sac 
rifice of many evening hours in the preparation 
of lessons and it has been the opinion of the 
school authorities that the credits will give some 
recognition for the extra time spent. 

The list of credits is as follows: 

1. A pupil obtaining 500 credits may add 5 
per cent to the standing of any study for that 
month. ; 

2. A pupil receiving 500 credits may receive 
a half holiday. 

3. A pupil receiving 500 credits may choose 
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URING the past fifteen years 

there has been a great revival of 
physiography teaching in the high 
schools. The renewed interest in the 
subject and the application to it of 
modern methods of teaching science 
have practically revolution- 
ized the work. Instead of the 
old didactic methods of com- 
mitting to memory the de- 
scriptions of many phenomena 
of land, water, winds, ete., the 
pupil now seeks out a few of 
the most common and porten- 
tous facts, then studies the 
process of nature to find the 
explanation of these facts. 
We now study cause and 
effect. 

Observation has been much 
more common in physiogra- 
phy work than has experiment. 
Field trips and the study of maps is 
purely observation. Most work with 
rocks and minerals is observation. 
Experiment differs from observation 
in that it prepares the conditions and 
to add 5 
grades. 

4, A pupil receiving 500 credits may be ex- 
cused from gymnasium work for one month. 

5. A pupil receiving 500 credits may be ex- 
cused from one rhetorical program. (Only one 


during any year.) This does not apply to 
Seniors. 


per cent to any of his examination 


Credits will be given as follows: 

1. For rising before seven o’clock without be- 
ing called. 

2. For building the fire. 

3. For milking one cow. 

For getting in the day’s fuel. 

5. For tending one horse. 
6. For tending the chickens. 
7. For blacking the stove. 

8. For washing the dishes. 

9. For wiping the dishes. 

10. For sweeping the floor. 

11. For making the bed. 

12. For washing the windows. 

13. For brushing the teeth at least once each 
day for five days. 

14. For chopping kindling. 

15. For cleaning out a barn. 

16. For turning the cream separator. 

17. For dusting a room. 

18. For sleeping in a room with one or more 
windows open. For cleaning the porch. 

19. For shoveling snow. Each shall receive 
five credits for each performance. 

20. For making butter. 

21. For making bread. 

22. For getting and serving a meal. 
23. For doing the family darning. 
24. For washing, starching and 
clothes worn to school. 
25. For making a dress. Each shall give 60 
credits for each performance. 

27. For scrubbing a room. 

28. For darning or mending your own school 
clothes. 

29. For one hour of home study. 

30. For one hour of home reading. 

31. For one-half hour of assistance to a 
younger member of the family with school work. 

32. For one hour’s work in the garden or on 
the lawn. 

33. For being home every school night from 
eight o’clock on. 

34. For tending the baby one hour. 


ironing the 


controls the activities, for the sake 
of observing certain effects. The ex- 
periment is not capable of so wide 
application as pure observation, but 


in its field more effective 
method.’’ 


is the 


*— Ralph E. Blount. 





The thing of most individuality in 
the whole laboratory is the Sand Table 
and its appurtenances. It is designed 
for experimentation rather than for 


simple observation. There is hardly 


a pupil so dull as not to arouse under 


35. For assisting either parent with business, 
in office or in home, one hour. Each shall give 
thirty credits. 

36. Attendance of church, Sunday school or 
young people’s societies. 

37. Taking part in church choir 
rehearsal and actual service. 
given 10 credits. 


work, both 
Each shall be 


Forfeiture of credits are as follows: 

a. Unexcused absence forfeits all credits. b. 
Unexcused tardiness forfeits 25 per cent of 
credits. c. Boisterous conduct in halls or school 
room forfeits 10 per cent. 

Reports must be made and signed by parents 
or guardians. The list must be a record of daily 
tasks and must come to the office on Monday of 
each week. 


FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Baltimore, Md. The school board has ap- 
proved a resolution that the board of superin- 
tendents be instructed to review the present 
courses of study in both the elementary and the 
secondary white schools. The intention is to se- 
cure suggestions for the reconstruction of the 
course along modern lines, advocated by Pro- 
fessor Judd and other leading educators. 

Superintendent Gwinn has recommended to 
the New Orleans Board of Education and the 
suggestion will be adopted, that with the opening 
of the Fall term of the schools departmental 
instruction be established in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades of all full grammar grade 
schools. This will include some forty schools 
and nearly all of the schools except the smaller 
ones. An experiment in department instruction 
has been tried in several of the schools and the 
results have been so satisfactory that Superin- 
tendent Gwinn recommended its general adop- 
tion. 

Supt. Douglass of Logansport, Ind., has ar- 
ranged to open schools for pupils of more than 
ordinary ability so that they may do more work 
than could be possible under the old conditions. 

The plan is to select strong students from 
four or five grades and put them under a capable 
teacher, six or seven in a class and four or five 
classes in a room. They may have definite as- 
signments during the day that will keep them 
busy and at the end of the session they will be 
sent home without any homework to perform 
It is not intended to crowd the students nor to 


its attractions. Those already inter- 
ested in the work are stirred toenthus- 
iasm by its charm. On the table the 
processes of nature can be simulated 
to a remarkable extent. In some re- 
spects, though not in all, it is better 
than observation in the field. 
You can get what you want ta 
study just when you want it 
and can be sure of it rain or 
shine. In the field you find na- 
ture static; on the Sand Table 
the student is attracted by the 
activity, hour by hour, day by 
day, for weeks or months. 
Nature is dynamic. The pupil 
comes to know her processes. 
Rain effects and streams are 
reproduced true to nature. In 
every step experiment takes 
the place of mere observa- 
Complete physiography equip- 
ments designed and built by the 


Kewaunee Manuiacturing 60. 


Laboratory Furniture 
Kewaunee, - - - 


tion. 


Wisconsin 


stimulate them unduly with extra efforts, but 
merely to put them under conditions that will 
not produce unnatural stimulation or unneces- 
sary repression. 

It is claimed that the new movement is a 
step towards the proper grading of the schools 
and not a step toward an ungraded school. 

Supt. E. G. Bauman, of Quincy, IIl., has formu- 
lated a set of suggestions and directions for the 
course of study in the first, second and third 
grades which will be given as a guide for each 
teacher. The suggestions are the result of the 
belief by Supt. Bauman that proper teaching in 
the first three grades is of vital importance and 
that the future welfare of the child is dependent 
upon the efficiency and ability of teachers in the 
lower grades to supervise the work. 

One of the fundamental principles considered 
is the proper instruction in the supervision of 
reading lessions. To this end, Mr. Bauman 
would suggest mastery of the mechanics of read- 
ing, interpretation, a portrayal of the author’s 
thought to increase the vocabulary and create 
a love for good literature. Two or three lessons 
are planned with supplementary reading. In the 
second grade the forms of words, their inflec- 


tion, interpretation and punctuation will receive 
attention. 
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ELECTRIC SELF-WINDING 
MASTER and PROGRAM | 
CLOCK for $100.00 


Specifications. 

60-beat, self-winding regulator, 12 
in. white enameled dial, platinum tip- 
ped circuit closers, control for any 
number of SECONDARY CLOCKS. 

Sia Program Five Minute Interval Pro- 
gram Machine, with AUTOMATIC 
CALENDAR SWITCH for silencing 
bells on any day or night of the week 


as desired. 


Case of golden quartered oak, cabi- 
net finish or finish to match sample as 


submitted. 





Adaptability 


For use in any school or college, 


send for information blank and we 
will see that it will meet your full re- 


quirements. 


Terms 


Furnished complete, with Samson 


No. 3 battery for operation, complete 
instructions for the installation and 
operation, for $100.00 f. o. b. factory. 


STYLE AsoTF 


Write for Catalog S on our complete line of 
ELECTRIC MASTER, PROGRAM 
AND SECONDARY CLOCKS 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 


Successors to FRED FRICK CLOCK CO. 
WAYNESBORO, PA. 





As the life experience of the pupil must be the 
basis of all language work, it is important that 
the study of language shall receive equal atten- 
tion. These lessons should be both oral and 
written and the relation between language and 
play should form a large basis of the child’s 
work in this line. 

Spelling should be studied in connection with 
the teaching of reading and language. The les- 
sons should be both oral and written as the 
learning of words is facilitated by learning them 
in parts or syllables. All children should be 
able to write correctly the words in their vocab- 
ulary. 

In teaching writing the main point to be kept 
in mind is legibility and rapidity. In supervis- 
ing the teacher should note the position, prac- 
tice of correct forms, the holding of the pencil 
or pen and the material which is used. 

Nature study in the lower grades should not 





J. A. CHURCHILL, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction for Oregon, 
Salem, Ore. 


Denver, Colo.... 


be neglected. The keynote of this work is the 
development of sympathy with one’s environ- 
ment and an understanding of it. Elementary 
knowledge of earth study is a part of the work 
and the child’s expression and observation is 
expected to supply the basis of the work. Sani- 
tation and health should be included in the list 
of topics. 

The committee on Uniform School Reports 
and Records provided for at the Philadelphia 
convention of the Department of Superintend- 
ents has been announced. It consists of United 
States Commissioner P. P. Claxton, State Super- 
intendent J. H. Harris of Louisiana, Commission- 
er David Snedden of Massachusetts and State 
Superintendent W. P. Evans of Missouri. 

Evansville, Ind. A plan for gathering informa- 
tion concerning high-school students has been 
adopted which will be of benefit in directing the 
work of the schools. The plan is as follows: 

The students are divided into groups of about 
twenty-five, each group under the charge of one 
teacher who interviews each student and fills 
out a card giving the information gathered. 
Among the data collected will be information as 
to what studies the student fails in, what he 
likes best; what outside work he does in the 
way of self help such as carrying a paper route; 
what he intends to take up after leaving high 
school: whether or not he will attend any insti- 
tution beyond the high school and the like. The 
teacher in charge will also consult the parents 
whenever it is necessary to find out exactly the 
status of the student. 

Summed up, it is an attempt to get into a 
sympathetic relationship with the pupil, to help 
him develop his strong points and evercome his 
weak ones. As yet only a few of the larger 
high schools over the country have attempted 
this work, and none so far in Indiana. Dr. F. E. 
Spaulding, superintendent of the schools at New- 
ton, Mass., is the father of the movement, which 
is five or six years old. 

The school board of Bellingham, Wash., has 
recently re-elected Superintendent Elmer L. 
Cave. Under Mr. Cave’s initiative, domestic 
science and manual training have been intro- 
duced in the Bellingham schools and night 
schools for adults and adolescent foreign-born 
and classes for backward children have been 
organized 
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Concord, Mass. A course in agriculture will 
be opened next fall in the high-school building. 
The course will be open to high-school students 
and to all applicants between fourteen and 
twenty-five years of age, who may have left 
school. 

A committee of associate superintendents has 
been appointed by Supt. W. H. Maxwell to in- 
quire into the overwork of high school girls in 
the city of New York. The action has been 
taken in response to complaints which have been 
received and follows a reiterated statement of 
the instructors that there is a need for a dif- 
ferent course in the case of girls.: The present 
course was designed for boys. In schools where 
there is co-education boys and girls are in the 
same classes, and they have to take the same 
lessons and pass the same examinations in all 
subjects. The girls, being more conscientious 
than the boys, have taken the studies more ser- 
iously. They pore over their home work, in 
spite of parents and friends, while the boys 
dodge the work if it is too heavy for them. 
They will not be broken down: but there are 
numerous instances of girls breaking down. 
Nearly every parent of a girl will agree with 
those who advocate a course for girls and a 
course for boys. One should be feminine and 
the other masculine. 

A new ruling has been made by Supt. C. C. 
Brown of Iola, Kans. Every six weeks examina- 
tion questions are sent out from the superin- 
tendent’s office. Heretofore the examination 
grades have counted one-half in determining 
final standings. Mr. Brown feels that promo- 
tions should be made chiefly on the basis of 
daily work and has now ruled that hereafter 
daily recitation grades shall count two-thirds 
and examination grades one-third in making up 
the final standings. This will put a premium on 
daily work and will prevent the possibility of 
pupils concentrating all their energies on two 
or three weeks’ work just preceding examina- 
tion. 

Beginning Medical Inspection. 


Grafton, N. D. A plan has recently been 
adopted for the detection of abnormalities of 
the eye, ear, nose and throat. The teachers 
make annually, at the beginning of school, ex- 
aminations of the eyes, ears, noses and throats 
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They are in use in the best educational institutions. 
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of the pupils with whom they come in contact. 

In the first test, the Snellen chart is used. 
Examinations are made privately and singly and 
each eye is examined separately. Children wear- 
ing glasses are examined to ascertain whether 
such glasses are properly adjusted. The out- 
ward appearance of the eyes and lids is observed 
and pupils with “crossed eyes” are noted. 

In the last three tests questions are asked 
concerning condition of the ear, whether there 
is earache, inability to hear an ordinary voice 
or discharges. Mouth-breathing also is noted. 

The results of the tests are reported to the 
superintendent on blanks marked: “Report of 
Physical Examination.” The names are arranged 
alphabetically and reports compiled in duplicate, 
one copy being retained in the office. This al- 
lows the keeping of a complete record which is 
added to each year as the examinations are 
made. In addition, postal-cards are sent to par- 
ents notifying them of the results obtained from 
the examination and requesting that they take 
immediate steps to have the defect or malady 
corrected. The card bears the signature of the 
superintendent of schools. 

The new plan is not at all ideal, but was 
drawn up by Supt. F. L. Whitney with the idea 
of preceding and preparing the way for the em- 
ployment of a school physician and a more care- 
fully worked out system. It has been found to 
be useful in its present form (1) in discovering 
and calling to the attention of neglectful parents 
bad defects and (2) in causing teachers to be- 
come more conscious of the physical condition 
of pupils of whom they have charge. 


To Reorganize New Britain Schools. 


The school committee of New Britain, Conn., 
has recently received a comprehensive plan for 
extending the activities of the elementary and 
high schools to meet the individual needs of the 
Pupils enrolled in them. The plan which was 
prepared by Supt. Stanley H. Holmes involves 
in addition to a number of minor changes, a re- 
Organization of the upper grades, the establish- 
ment of a pre-vocational school, the rearrange- 
ment of the high-school courses, and with state 
co-operation, the establishment of a complete 
trade school. 


THE BEST IS NONE TOO GOOD 


For the grades, the program includes an open- 
air class for anaemic children; an ungraded 
class for over-age and retarded children, in 
which only the bare essentials will be taught; 
a vacation school for pupils who have failed in 
one or two branches, or who wish to gain a 
class; a school for mentally subnormal children, 


For pupils above the sixth grade who will not 
enter the high school but will leave to enter 
some gainful occupation, Mr. Holmes proposes 
a pre-vocational school. Children who enter this 
school may also include such as show no in- 
terest in or aptitude for the ordinary studies of 
the upper grades. For the boys, elementary 
wood and metal working and similar practical 
work; for the girls, cooking, sewing, millinery, 
etc., are proposed. The object is to be, not to 
teach a trade but to help boys and girls find 
themselves. The school should include a con- 
siderable amount of academic study. 


For children who have left the schools, a con- 
tinuation school and a trade school are pro- 
posed. 


In the high school, Mr. Holmes urges the re- 
vision of the courses to meet the needs of three 
distinct types of students: (a) those who will 
not finish the four-year’s course, (b) those who 
will complete the full four years and then will 
go to work, (c) those who are preparing for 
college or for a higher technical institution. 


Mr. Cary Re-Elected. 

Charles P. Cary, for twelve years state super- 
intendent of the Wisconsin schools, has been 
re-elected for a four-years’ term. The election 
was preceded by a hot campaign in which Mr. 
Cary was opposed by William Kittle, secretary 
of the state board of normal regents. The latter 
had the support of the state university, of the 
LaFollette faction in the Republican party and 
of the Milwaukee school officials. Mr. Cary 
carried all of the important counties including 
Milwaukee. 


An item in the March Journal erroneously 
ascribed a movement which the citizens of Han- 
cock, Mich., have begun for the sale of school 
supplies through the school board to the city of 
Houghton. The latter community has furnished 
all materials at cost for more than fifteen years. 


. 


No. 9. Surfacer, made in 20 in. and Ain widghs. 


AMONG SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. Supt. S. O. Hartwell has 
been re-elected for another year. 
Marshalltown, Ia. Supt. Aaron Palmer has 
been re-elected for a three-year period. 
Haverhill, Mass. Supt. C. A. record has re- 
signed the superintendency of the public schools, 


Council, Bluffs, Ia. Supt. J. H. Beveridge has 
been re-elected for his fifth term. Mr. Beveridge 
will receive a salary of $3,000 per year. 

xulfport, Miss. I. T. Gilmer of Meridian, Miss., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
a salary of $2,250. 

Red Wing, Minn. J. L. Silvernale has been 
re-elected at a salary of $2,300. 

South Bend, Ind. L. J. Montgomery has been 
re-elected superintendent of schools. 

Supt. W. I. C. Palmer has been re-elected head 
of the public schools of Independence, Mo, 

Webster City, Ia. The school board has raised 
the salary of Supt. D. M. Kelly to $2,200. 

W. S. Heusner, of Junction City, Kans., has 
been elected superintendent of schools for 
Salina. 

Supt. P. F. McCormick, of Dowagiac, Mich., 
has been retained at an increased salary. 

Supt. William Aldrich, of Keokuk, has been 
re-elected at a salary of $2,200. 


Chicago, Ill. The board following a recom- 
mendation of Supt. Ella F. Young, has appointed 
Miss Elizabeth M. Murphy as assistant superin- 
tendent of schools. Samuel B. Allison was also 
elected to the position of district superintendent 
of special classes. 

New Britain, Conn. The school committee has 
re-elected Supt. Stanley H. Holmes by unani- 
mous vote. An increase of $200 in the salary 
attached to the superintendency was ordered by 
the committce 

Mr. J. W. Sideler has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools for Junction City, Kans. 


Columbia, Tenn. R. L. Harris has been re- 
elected superintendent of schools for the fifth 
time. ~ 

Montevideo, Minn. Supt. J. J. Bohlander has 
been re-elected for his fourth term. 

Supt. J. R. Beachler, of Nutley, N. J., has been 
re-elected for a three-year term at an increased 
salary of $3,500 
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A TYPICAL SCENE IN DAYTON AND COLUMBUS, OHIO 


again demonstrated the possibility of Natural Slate 
Blackboards as against all forms of composition 
board. Put water on wood pulp at any time and 
you know the result. 

The water in the flood districts reached the house tops. 


Schools were not spared. Everything was flooded. The daily 
press has reported the story in all its horrible detail. 


Doesn’t this prove conclusively the stability of slate as a 
product of nature for blackboard use? Wash slate blackboards, 
soak them, scrub them, do most anything to them you can and 
the slate board is like new, always ready for use. 


Remember all the water of the Ohio and Mississippi com- 
bined could never warp or spoil a Slate Blackboard. 


Then specify slate — always. 
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1 Simple to install. 
2 Cheap in price. 
3 No repair bills. 


School Soar Sounal - 


18 Facts About Slate Blackboards 


4 Absolutely non-absorbent. 


5 Do not warp. 


6 Do not discolor. 


7 Most hygienic. 


8 Easily washed. 


11 No uneven surfaces. 
12 Easy on teacher. 
13 No resurfacing. 


9 Wear for years. 


10 No scaling or peeling. 


14 No janitor complaints. 


15 No glossy surfaces. 
16 No dust pockets. 
17 Eye strain eliminated. 


18 Best chalk marking surface. 


WRITE ALL OF THE FOLLOWING QUARRIES TODAY 
FOR FULL INFORMATION 


Albion Bangor Slate Co., Wind Gap, Pa. 


Alpha Slate Company, Bangor, Pa. 
Crown Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Diamond Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Excelsior Slate Company, Pen Argyl, Pa. 


Granville Hahn, Walnutport, Pa. 


Hamman Structural Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 


William Harding & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 


K. J. Johnson, 38 Park Row, New York City 


Lehigh Struc. Slate Mfg. Co., Bangor, Pa. 
North Bangor Slate Co., Bangor, Pa. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
Penna. Blackboard Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Phoenix Slate Company, Wind Gap, Pa. 
Stephens-Jackson Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 
M. L. Tinsman & Co., Pen Argyl, Pa. 

J. F. Unger Slate Co., Slatington, Pa. 
Thomas Zellner, Slatington, Pa. 
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Type No. 1000 


They are built for the purpose — they are best for 


the purpose. 


This style of locker is especially adapted to places 
where a large number of lockers are required within a 
limited space; yet each locker is of ample capacity. 


Write for Catalog No. 43-A and 
ask for special discount on 
Type No. 725 School Lockers 


EDW. DARBY & SONS CoO., Inc. 


244 Arch Street 


Makers of Steel Bins, Cabinets and Shelving 


RATING TEACHERS IN SACRAMENTO. 


A report affecting over two hundred teachers 
has recently been presented to the school board 
by Superintendent C. C. Hughes of Sacramento, 
Cal. The report provides for a complete reor- 
ganization of the teaching force. The recom- 
mendations suggest that teachers be not re- 
quired to pass examinations, but that their posi- 
tions and salary shall depend in a large meas- 
ure upon individual effort. Only earnest work- 
ers will be tolerated and all must show a cer- 
tain amount of energy, intelligence, neatness 
and vigor to be retained as teachers. 

The new idea aims to place teachers upon a 
probationary term of one year after which they 
shall be dropped if they do not reach a certain 
required standard. Advancement and mainten- 
ance are dependent upon the efficiency of the 
teacher and the character of the schoolroom re- 
ports. 

Measurement for efficiency resolves itself into 
two main headings. The following items will be 
the basis for ratings: 

(a) Personality of the teacher—The marking 
would take into consideration the energy the 
teacher puts into her work, her manner before 
her class, her neatness, her evenness of temper, 
her pleasantness, forcefulness, health and vigor. 

(b) Flexibility and adaptibility—As shown by 
readiness to adjust to new and changed condi- 
tions, and ability to take up new problems, new 
methods and new undertakings prescribed by 
the board or superintendent. 

(c) Loyalty and co-operation—which would 
call for the teacher’s interest in the schools and 
the general policies of the department. 

(d) Condition of the school room—Taking into 
consideration its neatness, order and tidiness 
and artistic arrangement. 

(e) Attitude and sympathy toward pupils— 
Demanding a study of their individual needs 
and shortcomings. 

(f) Discipline and control. 

(g) Teaching skill and power to instruct. 

(h) Professional interest and ambition to suc- 
ceed in the work. 

(i) Preparation of lessons for instruction. 

(j) Ability and readiness to profit by criticism. 

(k) Ability to secure confidence and co-opera- 
tion of parents. 
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LOCKERS 


Discipline is improved by giving 
the youngsters a nice, clean, safe 
place for their wraps. 


With a place for their belongings, 
things will .be kept in their place. 
Equip the dressing rooms with PEN- 
DAR School Lockers. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 













(1) Ability to conduct recitations. 

(m) Ability to train pupils to study. 

The second heading and undoubtedly of equal 
importance with the first, would be judgment of 
efficiency, based upon professional study and 
outside educational activity, including these 
items: 

Proof of reading books or pedagogical articles, 
or study of methods prepared and suggested by 
the superintendent, or the committee for that 
purpose, the proofs to consist of talks to be 
given to other teachers, essays or abstracts, but 
not examinations. 

Satisfactory completion of summer courses, 
in the university summer school or state normal 
summer schools. This would take a portion of 
the teacher’s summer vacation, but would give 
her her time undisturbed from schoolroom work 
during the year. 

Of approved leadership or successful partici- 
pation in club work—that is to say, the teacher 
might choose to present under this heading her 
work as president of a club, or chairman of a 
section, with the approval of the committee, 
which could be offered in lieu of other educa- 
tional activity. 

The preparation and publication of original 
manuscript on educational topics. 

For efficiency rating on which to base the pro- 
motion of teachers in the department, the teach- 
ers are to be divided into the following lists and 
groups: 

Ist. The eligible list selected by the commit- 
tee from the applicants for class teacher posi- 
tions. 

2nd. A substitute list, the number of which 
shall be equal to 5 per cent of the classroom 
teachers, and to be taken in their order of rank 
and paid a salary of $50 per month. 

38rd. Probationary teachers to be appointed as 
vacancies occur in the departments, from the 
substitute list, and to receive a salary equal to 
75 per cent of the maximum salary established 
by the board of education, the probationary 
teachers to serve one year, at the end of which 
time they shall be strictly examined by the com- 
mittee, using the reports of the principal and 
the superintendent, and if they have not shown 
a standard of efficiency marking them as desir- 
able for the regular teaching ferce, they shall 


YOUR GYMNASIUM WILL NEVER 


Typical Gymnasium Installation 


be complete without DURAND STEEL LOCKERS 


Think it Over-—-and Remember 


The Price is Right—The Quality is Right—The Service is Right 


We would welcome an opportunity to prove it. 


Write today for CATALOG and Prices. 


Durand Steel Locker Company 


775 AMERICAN TRUST BLDG., 
Chicago, Il. 






625 VANDERBILT BLDG., 
New York, N.Y. 


not be recommended for re-election. 

Group D shall consist of teachers promoted 
from the probationary list, who shall serve for 
two years at a salary equal to 85 per cent of 
the maximum salary adopted by the board ot 
education. 

Group C shall consist of teachers who, after 
serving two years in Group D, shall be recom- 
mended by the committee for promotion, the 
recommendation to be based upon the markings 
of the confidential reports during the previous 
two years, and the successful completion of one 
or more of the prescribed study and activities. 
They shall serve two years in this group and re- 
ceive a salary equal to 90 per cent of the maxi- 
mum adopted by the board of education. 

Group B shall consist of teachers advanced 
from Group C, arrived at in a similar manner 
from the advancement from Group D to C. They 
shall serve two years at a salary equal to 95 
per cent of the maximum adopted by the board 
of education. 

Group A shall consist of all teachers who have 
been recommended for advancement from Group 
B, the recommendation based upon confidential 
reports and their professional study and train- 
ing. They shall receive the maximum salary 
and at the end of ten years’ service Group A 
teachers shall be allowed one year for study 
and travel, on one-third pay, provided that not 
more than 5 per cent of the teachers are al- 
lowed such leave in any one year. 


The school board of Iola, Kansas, is consid- 
ering the advisability of having a summer ses- 
sion. Supt. Brown, on his recommendation, has 
been authorized to find out how many parents 
would avail themselves of the summer session 
if it were established, and if there seems to be 
sufficient interest a school will be opened one 
week after the regular term closes. 

It is planned to have a six weeks’ session open 
to pupils who have failed in one or more studies 
or who are retarded one or more terms. Only 
the ‘basic studies will be taught and no pupil 
will be permitted to carry more than three 
studies. Daily sessions will be from 8 to 12 


with afternoons devoted to school gardening for 
both boys and girls, sewing for girls, and shop 
work for boys. 
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POWERS OF SCHOOL BOARDS VS. POWERS OF SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS AND PRINCIPALS. 
By Prof. H. L. Miller, University of Wisconsin. 


(Abstract of a paper read before the Western Wisconsin Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, La Crosse, April 11, 1913.) 


“There seems to be nowhere, at least within the school system, a 
clear and conscious discrimination between those activities of control 
that are administrative in character and those that are supervisory 
or inspectorial. The absence of this distinction in the minds of those 
charged with the main responsibilities has been, it is believed, an 
important factor in retarding and complicating the development of 
the public-school system. * * * * The next epoch of educational 
control will need to be dominated by the idea of establishing a scheme 
of decentralized, co-operative, expert supervision.”—Prof. Edward C. 
Elliott, in his report to the Committee on School Inquiry, Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment, New York City. 

In this statement of the school administrative situation in New 
York we have presented a definite policy that deserves to be worked 
out in general school practice. The various officers of a school sys- 
tem—members of boards of education, superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, teachers—need to be conscious of their respective func- 
tions and duties and every effort should be made to clarify the con- 
ceptions with regard to these various specialized duties and functions. 


The Business of the School Board. 

Boards of education are constituted by communities to represent, 
compactly, the electorate in the administration of education. There 
are certain legal provisions which define, in an impersonal manner, 
what the functions and powers of these boards are. In the main their 
duties lie in the direction of administration; (A) levying taxes, pur- 
chasing school sites, altering boundaries, providing for the erection 
of buildings, and such other activities as shall develop the material 
aspects of school systems; (B) electing members of the supervisory 
and teaching staffs and fixing their compensation, determining plans 
for rewarding merit, retiring teachers, etc. 

The distinction between administrative and supervisory activities 
cannot be over-emphasized. Administrative activities are general— 
impersonal and executive. They can be carried out by men who 
possess common sense. No peculiar professional ability or specialized 
training is required. The banker, the bookkeeper, the grocer, the 
farmer, the business man in whatever capacity, the lawyer, the physi- 
cian—the layman in general, if he has the general traits of common 
sense and managing ability, may be regarded as fit to become mem- 
bers of a board of education. For example, it requires no technical 
training to work out a tax levy under permissive legislation. For the 
most part the enforcement of the compulsory attendance law involves 
only an exercise of police powers. In the letting of contracts for 
public buildings, the same general architectural conscientiousness is 
involved as in the erection of private buildings. In such activities it 
needs no elaborate argument to make clear that in the performance of 
such functions little more than general administrative capacity is 


required. Selection of Supervisors. 

In the selection of members of the supervisory staff, the election 
of superintendents in city school systems or of teachers in rural 
schools, boards of education are charged with the responsibility of 
weighing the claims of those who are to engage either in the field of 
supervision or teaching. In the exercise of this power there are ele- 
ments of vital concern to the community—elements which are not 
easily discovered. It is difficult to establish a standard that distin- 
guishes a school which is merely in operation from a school which 
is so conducted as to secure tangible and measurable results. Only 
in so far as professional standards are being wrought out and recog- 
nized can communities be certain that in the selection of members of 
the supervisory staff and teaching staff, members of school boards 
will not make serious blunders. The assumption set forth in this 
statement is that political methods are soon to become ancient history 
in the selection of school officials and teachers. 

Supervisory activities are clearly direct and personal in character. 
Special technical fitness is required for the effective oversight and 
constructive guidance of teaching. The common run of people have 
no more fitness for these specialized duties than they have for the 
practice of medicine or the vocation of engineering. Specialized tech- 
nical knowledge is the primary requisite for carrying out the details 
of this function. The procedure involves no prescription. The method 
is direct and personal. That is to say, each separate contact and in- 
terpretation has its own individual setting and character. There can 
be no effective supervision as such by mass treatment. It does not 
lend itself to “mimeographed” treatment any more than human nature. 
The aim should be clear at all times. Progress and development, the 
achievement of tangible results should be the ever present 
toward which supervisory activities are directed. 


The Superintendent’s Duty. 

No more important duty rests with a board of education than the 
Selection of competent supervisory officers, especially the superin- 
tendent in city school systems. Political methods, personal preju- 
dices, and petty procedure should be foreign elements in the exercise 
of this important power. The same general conception should obtain 
for every position throughout the supervisory staff and teaching corps. 
The situation is modified in part after the selection of the superin- 
tendent. He then becomes the advisor of the board and should be 
held responsible for the consideration of the claims of teachers and 
Principals who are to be elected, retained, and rewarded. Inasmuch 
as there are no explicit legal professional standards which control in 
the selection of members of the supervisory staff, common sense must 
be exercised. And there is justification for taking into account this 
common-sense standard of judgment, just as, for example, the same 
is exercised in approving plans for a private building. The architect 
submits for approval his judgment of what is appropriate in a given 
Situation. Those for whom the structure is intended exercise wisely 
a definite control. This factor finds its legitimate place in the affairs 
of school boards in the selection of the available man for a given 
Position. As noted above, as soon as the superintendent is chosen 
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The $11,000,000 Municipal Building of New York 
City, with its 34 stories and 600,000 square feet of 
floor space, presents a cleaning problem that de- 
mands the ultimate cleaning system to solve it. 


Spencer Turbine 





VacuumCleaners 





have been selected for this largest structure of its 
kind in the world because of their superiority. 
The plant is to consist of three 20 H-P., 8-Sweeper 
Spencer Turbines. 


It stands to reason that the Spencer will best solve 
the heaviest cleaning tasks to which any school or 
college may put it. 


There is a type and size Spencer Machine for 
every kind of building. Machines in the base- 
ment have one or more pipes running up through 
the building to each floor, with hose attachment 
for cleaning. Twelve sizes, from 4 H-P., 1- 
Sweeper, to 40 H-P., 16-Sweepers capacity. 







On request a Spencer Catalog and List of over 
1,000 installations will be awarded as references 


pencer Turbine Cleaner Go. 


620 CAPITOL AVENUE 
HARTFORD, CONN. 










Branch offices or Selling Agencies in all principal cities. 
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others. Every one covered by a guarantee. 
Write us for information on Manual 
Training Tools. 
"The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After 


the Price is Forgotten.’’ 
Trade Mark Kegistered 





E. C. SIMMONS. 


Manual Training Departments 


should always be equipped 
high-grade tools known to teachers 
and pupils alike. Poor tools do 


with 


KEEN KUTTER 


and true; keep their edge sharp and ‘‘fit’’ longer than any 


No. K18—6 in. 


If not at your dealer's, write us 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY(inc.) St. Louls and New York, U.S.A. 
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Price $1.20 
Chicago 


A VERY REAL ADDITION TO EDUCA- 
TIONAL RESOURCES 


) things in school equipment and supplies. 
every business day of the year. 


70 Fifth Avenue, cor, 13th Street 





the problem of selecting other members of the 
supervisory and teaching staff is materially 
modified. 

The superintendent or principal or any school 
man entrusted with the responsibility either di- 
rectly or by implication, possesses a delicate in- 
strument in the control of school practice. It 
is expected that technical ability shall be dis- 
played in the exercise of this control. Only 
those who are personally fit, possessing a high 
physical efficiency, only those who are liberally 
educated and technically trained should be con- 
sidered competent to carry on the specialized 
functions of the supervisor and teacher. The 
superintendent is not exempt in this require- 
ment, notwithstanding the fact that a very large 
part—sometimes unfortunately all—of his pro- 
gram consists in the performance of adminis- 
trative duties, delegated in part by the board of 
education and assumed in part in the mechanical 
maze of modern practice. 


A Division of Duties Necessary. 

A separation of the problems of administra- 
tive character from those of a supervisory char- 
acter is clearly a dominant need in the reor- 
ganization of school systems. No other single 
factor promises to contribute towards the effi- 
ciency of educational endeavor in such large 
measure. Boards of education should be -con- 
scious of their functions and should come into 
close quarters with their work. Their powers 
are the powers which laymen are qualified to 
exercise. Their duties are clearly administra- 
tive, based for the most part on legal grants 
of power under the forms of direct or permis- 
sive legislation. Questions of public policy must 
be considered. In so far as general educational 
policies and practices are concerned those en- 
trusted with supervisory powers should be held 
directly responsible for the specific formulation 
of methods and practice, and should be per- 
mitted and empowered to carry into effect those 
measures which will insure tangible results. It 
is within the reasonable powers of school boards 
to check the work and projected plans of a 
superintendent or teacher by common-sense 
standards; but in the exercise of such powers 
by a lay board the presumption should be that 
expert supervisory judgment is not expected and 
no procedure is warranted that would hinder 
freedom of discussion and the developnu t of 
constructive measures in education. 

School Surveys a New Idea. 

In the large units of school administration th: 
usual practice of assigning to certain individ- 
uals specialized duties, such as secretary, head 
janitor, engineer, architect, etc., relieves the lay 


boards of excessive details, thereby affording 
opportunity for the consideration of matters of 
a more general character. One of the new pow- 
ers which school boards are beginning to exer- 
cise is the practice of providing ways for pre- 
senting to those who provide the funds for 
maintenance of the schools evidence of the ‘effi- 
ciency of the school system. The movement to 
evaluate school management and practice’is well 
under way. It is much better to have school 
boards raise this question than to leave it to 
outsiders. Incidentally, it may be fitting to draw 
attention of teachers to the importance of mak- 
ing preparation to prove the efficiency of their 
schools. 

The clear distinction set up between adminis- 
trative activities and supervisory activities has 
its chief significance in the modification of the 
labors of the superintendent of a school system 
who is charged with the double responsibility of 
performing both types of duties. The same point 
is raised with regard to the principal, supervis- 
or, and other members of the supervisory staff 
just in proportion to the complexity of each 
particular situation. 


Possibilities of Supervision. 


The possibilities for constructive lines of en- 
deavor are meagerly appreciated in the field of 
school supervision. Specialized courses of in- 
struction dealing with the problems of this field 
are being organized in productive ways in the 
best schools of education. It is beginning to 
be recognized by school men that technical pro- 
fessional training is a prerequisite for success. 
There is needed, however, a clear recognition 
of the opportunities for expert supervision and 
this must be fully realized if our’ education is 
to be vitally effective in the United States. We 
may then be near the day when.the opportunity 
is offered for many men to attain unto bishop- 
rics in the profession of education. By this 
only can we reduce the temptation of school 
men to withdraw after a few years of aggravat- 
ing and harrassing emotional disturbances to 
join the ranks of real estate men and insurance 
agents or to’ enter other legitimate occupations 
in which success and promotion are more cer- 
tain of attainment. 

A more certain tenure of office is needed for 
teachers and superintendents giving basis for 
the hope that a desire to hold office will give 
way to a keen sense of responsibility and a de- 
sire to contribute to the efficiency of teaching. 
We may then expect a policy characterized by 
what should be done rather than by what seems 
safe to do; in short, we may institute a scheme 
whereby teachers and superintendents rather 


WHAT THE STUDENT WANTS 


is knowledge; actual, positive, practical knowledge, 
which he can use in everyday life. He gets this ab- 
solutely and forever by familiarizing himself with a 
printing plant, and he gets it In an interesting way. 
Operating a printing office puts the operator in touch 
with not only etymology, orthography, syntax and 
prosody, but with every line of human endeavor and 
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Adjustable Window Platforms 


save life and liability insurance. 
Indispensable for window wash- 
ing, painting window frames or 
reglazing. Adjustable in 25 sec- 
onds without a scratch. 








Write for information today to 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS CO. 
431 Jefferson St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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than diplomats control educational policy and 
practice. Only by so working out their concep- 
tions can educators confidently expect to dig- 
nify their work as a profession. 

It should be understood by all vitally con- 
cerned that it is not the business of a supervisory 
officer, superintendent or principal to visit class- 
rooms and to assume a critical attitude, finding 
as much fault as possible; nor is it his function 
after a brief casual survey, to supplement the 
visit by making an entry of the teacher’s de- 
ficiencies in some mysterious book to be used 
at some future time as a means either of de- 
termining tenure of service or reward of merit. 
Similarly ineffective is the practice of the super- 
intendent who sits in his office and collects 
fragments of theories writing them out of the 
fullness of ideals and stating dogmatically what 
ought to be done. The superintendent who does 
this and goes about perfunctorily to see how 
well his theories are being worked out, testing 
the loyalty of teachers to follow directions, 
misses entirely the point of helpful, sympathetic, 
co-operative supervision. General orders do not 
fall under the head of supervisory duties. 
“Mimeographed prescriptions’ do not fit the 
teaching process. No imposition of a specific 
brand of pedagogy can be compatible with an 
interpretative attitude which must constitute 
the basis of productive types of supervision. 

The interpretative attitude must be exercised 
in countless specialized instances with an open- 
mindedness which characte the scientific 
habit of mind. To be able to ,. ader concrete 
assistance, one must be able to plunge into the 
midst of things as they are. We shall need a 
few men and women whose chief purpose in edu- 
cation is to give the general directions, to ex- 
press aims and values in somewhat general 
forms. The plea for a technical, expert service 
is not to be regarded as an indictment of those 
who have vision and can formulate general the- 
ory. Expert service is necessary in the realiza- 
tion of the best in theory. The crucial point in 
the reorganization of. school systems for more 
effective results lies in the distinction of duties 
and functions. 


The school board of Kalamazoo, Mich., has 
given its committee power to go forward in its 
preparations for the opening of the school for 
tubercular pupils. The expense of the school 
will be borne by the school board and the anti- 
tuberculosis association, the former furnishing 
the furniture and instruction and the latter the 
food and clothing. It is expected the equipment 
will cost about $100 beside the furniture already 
at the disposal of the board. 
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THE NEW-BARNES | 
WRITING BOOKS 


By ©. 8. HAMMOCK and A. G. HAMMODK 


HAVE BEEN ADOPTED 
FOR EXCLUSIVE USE 
IN ALL THE SCHOOLS 

OF THE 


PROVINCE OF ALBERTA, 
CANADA 


THIS IS THE MOST IMPORT- 
ANT ADOPTION ‘OF WRIT- 
ING BOOKS THAT HAS 
OCCURRED THIS SPRING 


THe New BARNES WRITING | 
Books are making excellent pro- | 
gress in New York City, having 

been introduced into about seven- | 


ge ; New York Denver, Colo. Saginaw, Mich. 
ty-five of the largest buildings in Philadelphia Columbus, Ohio Macon, Ga. 
the city. Outside of New York aoe Toledo, Ohio El Paso, Texas 
. . “4° n Francisco Fall River, Mass. Butte, Mont. 
they pose Se nearly 200 Cuees Indianapolis Hartford, Conn. Huntington, W. Va. 
and towns and the list is rapidly Providence Yonkers, N. Y. Ogden, Utah 


growing. 


THe New BARNES WRITING 
Books are simple, practical, at- 
tractive and very inexpensive. We 
train teachers by mail free of 
charge and our plan gets results. 
Are you interested ? 
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The Riverside Readers (6 


*‘A Step Forward in Reading’’ 








Riverside Seventh Reader 


(Published in April) 


Riverside Eighth Reader | 


(To be Published in May) 


Primer, First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth and 


Seventh Readers now available. 


Already in use in the following representative cities: 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


New York 





WILLIAM R. JENKINS CO. 


651-853 SIXTH AVE., NEW YORK 


AND OTHER | Bercy, DuCroquet and oth- 


We publish the Sauveur, 


er well known methods 
for teaching Modern Lan- 
guages. 


“SORRY 


I did not know of your book last year,” 
says a High School teacher who has just 
examined Barnes’ 


Brief Course in Shorthand, 


o A new customer reproves us for not tell- 
ing her of the book sooner. 


But now let us tell you that Brief Course 
is an embodiment of features which make 
the work interesting, save time, and teach a 
speedy and legible style from the first. 


The Ferris Institute, Big Rapids, Mich., 
says it enables them to accomplish in ten 
weeks what formerly required sixteen. 


Senator Tillman’s stenographer, Mr. 
Cc. G. Wyche, is a Barnes writer, and pre- 
pared for his work in but little over two 
months. 


Mr. Walter Pridemore, Official Reporter, 

commends our Brief Graham because the 

| work is based on a thoro knowledge of the 

| basic principles, and not on a “head full of 
wordsigns. ’ 

We want to send you a paper-bound 
copy with our compliments. You will talk 
about it, and that will help us Specify 
Benn Pitman or Graham, and give name of 
| school in which you are teaching 
| If you want to improve your Typewriting 
| Department, ask us about Typewriting In- 

structors. Special editions for new models 


— Nos. 10 and 11 Remington, Underwood 
No. 5, ete. 


- rttty, BARNES PUB, CO. 223.%2"'%,, 
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Four Books: Primer, Books One, 
Two, Three, for Grades 1 to 8 
Price 10 cents per copy 
Teachers Manual Free 


NEW YORK 
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Principles of Rural Economics. 

By Thos. N. Carver, David A. Wells, Harvard 
University. Cloth, 388 pages. Price, $1.30. Ginn 
& Co., Boston. 

Reared in the upper Middle West, later a 
farmer on the Pacific coast, now a professor of 
political economics in Harvard University, the 
author of “Rural Economics” is_ specially 
equipped for handling this important subject. 
It has been handled from a public and social 
standpoint rather than from the standpoint of 
the individual farmer. 

A relatively short but connected outline of the 
early stages of agriculture forms a preface to 
the beginnings of English agriculture. It is 
noted that our own country is deeply indebted 
to the experiments and enterprises of English- 
men in different directions. After the colonial 
period had passed our western frontier moved 
rapidly westward. The small beginnings of what 
came to be great industries were laid at this 
time. Even the Civil War imposed hardly a 
temporary check upon agriculture in the North, 
so great was the impetus given by improved 
machinery and irrigation. 

The passage of the Experiment Station Act in 
1888 marked the beginning of a period of re- 
organization in agriculture. These were great 
changes. Among the many vital points ex- 


‘plained in a general way or through concrete ex- 


amples are: why rural migrations are from 
densely to sparsely populated areas; why stock- 
raising and wheat-raising must be frontier 


crops; ways in which land may be reclaimed 
from moisture, drought, injurious «)emical ele- 
ments; transition from extensive tu intensive 


farming; advantages and disadvantages of large- 
scale, small-scale farming; more intelligent ways 
of using capital and labor; scientific knowledge 
applied to farming. 


BOOKS 


tion in the publishing center of the country enables us to render better ser- 
vice than any other wholesale dealer. Send fora “School Book Catalogue” and 
“Library Catalogue.” Quotations and Bids on Contracts Furnished Promptly. 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY | THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. WHOLESALE DEALERS IN poet? 


CHICAGO | 


| 
| 
33-37 East 17th St., New York City, N. Y. 





In these days a farmer should know how to 
buy and sell, how to direct; how to distribute his 
income, how to improve social conditions. In 
short he should try to become a skillful farmer. 

“Rural Economics” is able. It is also timely, 
since the industrial and social prosperity of our 
country ultimately depends upon its land. 


Medical Inspection. 

By Luther H. Gulick and Leonard P. Ayres. 
Cloth, 224 pages. Price, $1.50. Survey Asso- 
ciates, Incorporated, New York. 

This book is a revision of the authors’ orig- 
inal work issued in 1908. While it covers the 
Same ground as the original book, it has been 
so thoroughly re-written that very little remains 
of the first text. Medical inspection has become 
a fixed feature of American education and has 
been very much modified in five years. The 
book is a description of methods and practices 
employed at the present time and exhibits very 
well the big advance which has been made 
through the experience of the past five years. 
It is interesting to note that while in 1908 there 
were but three states having medical inspection 
laws, there are at present twenty states; so, 
also, while there were but 167 cities at that 
time, there are at present nearly 800. The book 
is fully illustrated with views of children under- 
going medical inspection and contains a large 
number of tables and diagrams of typical forms 
used in medical inspection, statistics, etc. The 
appendix contains very definite information for 
methods of inspecting children, of reporting, 
lists and symptoms of diseases and a bibliog- 
raphy of current literature. 


The Japanese Twins. 

By Lucy Fitch Perkins. 178 pages. Price, 
$0.50. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

The present supplementary text is intended 
to give children a knowledge of the life and cus- 
toms of Japanese children and is suitable for 
pupils in the third and fourth grades. The book 
is especially valuable when used in connection 
with the study of geography, language or art. 
Children can with the aid of postal-card views 
of Japanese scenes and a globe gain a good deal 
of useful information which will help them in 
the regular classwork in geography. As an aid 
to the development of imagination and descrip- 


Orders from Boards of Education, Superin- 
tendents, and Principals solicited, Our facil- | 
ities for promptly and completely filling orders 

for all kinds of books is unexcelled. Our loca- | 


DIPLOMAS 


AMES AND ROLLINSON 
203 BROADWAY-NEW YORK 
1— ONE OR A THOUSAND —1000 









tion the book can be used to good effect in al- 
lowing the children to select certain phases of 
the story portrayed for the preparation of an 
essay or an oral recitation. 

In addition to the story, there are over ninety 


crayon drawings which may be used for color- 
ing or for the working up of stories. 


Vocations for Girls. 

By Mary A. Laselle and Katherine Wiley. 139 
pages. Price, $0.85. Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton. 

A fair statement of a large number of facts, 
secured from responsible sources, marks every 
chapter of this book. Parents, teachers, social 
workers, girls themselves will be wisely in- 
structed through the labor of these two busy 
teachers in a large technical high school. 


Outlines of European History. 

Vol Il. By James H. Robinson and Charles 
A. Beard. 12mo, cloth, 555 pages. Price, $1.60. 
Ginn & Co., Boston, Chicago. 

This volume is the second part of an outline 
history of Europe, from the earliest times to 
our own day. The general survey, the first por- 
tion of which is promised shortly, is prepared 
with a view to shortening the course from four 
years to three, in order that more attention 
may be given to economics, civics and kindred 
subjects. The present volume is a condensation 
of the author’s “The Development of Modern 
Europe”. The author claims it as his aim to 
enable the reader to catch up with his own 
times, and to be able to “read intelligently the 
morning paper.” 


When We Were Wee. 

By Martha Young. 153 pages. Price, $0.40, 
net. The Macmillan Co., New York, Chicago. 

To the present generation the Civil War has 
an air of remoteness. These, younger and older, 
will do well to read “When We Were Wee.” 
Here are charmingly told some incidents in the 
lives of ten little Southern children, sheltered 
during that great struggle, in the home of their 
grandmother. The clever devices of the chil- 
dren and their elders to keep suitable holidays 
and birthdays throw a strong sidelight upon the 
severity of the situation. The children tell the 
stories, and every page has the view point of 
youth, 
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School Sood 3ournal - 


Dictionaries New and Wonderful! 


Laird & Lee’s Webster’s New Standard Series 


More pages, illustra- 
tions, special features, 
new words, larger type, 
more substantially 
bound, better paper 
than any other series 
of Dictionaries pub- 
lished in America or 
Europe. 


Encyclopedic Library Edition 


All words spelled out in full, phonetically respelled and fully defined; tran- 
sitive and intransitive verbs; degrees of adjectives; plurals of nouns; syn- 
onyms and antonyms embodied in text for convenience; etymologies; verbal 
distinctions, including homonyms. Educational features; 10 supplemental 
dictionaries. 1,430 pages, 2,000 text engravings, 25 full-page plates, 11 in 
colors. Size, 7%4x9% inches. Bound in imported goat, marbled edges, pat- 
ent thumb index, enclosed in corrugated board carton, $5.00, 


Encyclopedic School Edition 


1,269 pages, 1,700 engravings, 14 full-page black plates, 9 colored. Contains 
everything in the Encyclopedic Library Edition, except two colored plates 


and supplemental dictionaries. Size, 7x9% inches. Three-quarter leather, 
marbled edges, patent thumb index, $3.00. 


High School and Collegiate Edition 


1,056 pages, 1,282 text engravings. Etymologies, synonyms and antonyms. 
Abridged from Encyclopedic Edition. Size 6x8 inches. Half leather, sprink- 


led edges, not indexed, $1.50. Marbled edges, thumb index, §1.75. 
intermediate School Edition 


460 pages, 600 engravings. 30,000 words; 6,000 synonyms. Dictionaries of 
grammar, rhetoric, elocution and prosody. Size 4%x6% inches. Abridged 


from Students’ Edition, Extra cloth (black), gold and blind stamped, 52e. 
Students’ Common School Edition 


760 pages, 840 engravings, 19 full-page plates. Etymologies and derivations. 
Hemispheres in colors. Size, 5x7 inches. Extra (black) cloth, gold and 


blind stamped, not indexed, 80c. Extra cloth, marbled edges, indexed, 90c. 
Elementary School Edition 


384 pages, 450 engravings. Plates: Pyesidents of U. S.; mathematical planes, 
angles and bodies. Abridged from Intermediate School Edition, Size 44x5% 


inches. Extra cloth (black), gold and blind stamping, 28c. 


Students attending State Normal Schools can make money selling Laird & 
Lee's Dictionaries and other publications. Special prices to clubs and school 
libraries. 








Reading With Appreciation is a Fine Art 


O you know that there is just one series of readers on the 

study plan which brings reading with appreciation? 

These studies furnish real problems for the student. 

They give an introductory setting, putting the pupil into the 
spirit of the piece. They give a set of development questions 
bringing out the message of the piece and notes clearing up diffi- 
culties which the dictionary does not clear up. They give a list 
of references to other pieces on the same theme by other authors. 


This plan gives real purpose to the reading lesson and when 
the recitation time comes the members of the class can read 
with expression because, after such directed study, they have real 
ideas to express. The class discussions take on new life be- 
cause there has been a chance for real preparation. And when 
the messages of the best literature of the language are worked out 
by boys and girls for themselves, they have the best ethical and 


moral principles of the human family, and the best possible ethical 
and moral training. 








Studies in Reading by Searson and Martin are intended for 
the grammar grades (5, 6, 7 and 8) in a three-book series. The 
series has been published just one year and is in use in more than 


1000 Cities and Towns 


50 Counties (County adoptions) 
3 States 


Such a record should win for these books the consideration of 
every superintendent. Write us for more information about them. 


University Publishing Company 


Sold by all school supply houses and booksellers, or direct by 


LAIRD & LEE, Publishers ,,.,,,173? 


gan Avenue CHICAGO 





Style-Book of Business English. 

By H. W. Hammond. Cloth, octavo, 232 pages. 
Price, $0.85. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

This is the fifth revised edition of a deserved- 
ly popular text on the mechanics of commercial 
correspondence. The first part takes up in de- 
tail the elements and the typical forms of com- 
mercial correspondence. Much helpful material, 
in the form of model letters, hints and cautions, 
is given. 

The second and third parts are made up of 
practical exercises, rules for spelling, capitaliza- 
tion and punctuation, lists of commercial terms 
and abbreviations, postal information, descrip- 
tions of typical office filing systems, etc. 


Achievements of Chemical Science. 

By James C. Philip, Imperial College of 
Science and Technology, London. 217 pages. 
Price, $0.60, net. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

The bare facts, the style, the evident aim in 
“Achievements of Chemical Science” are almost 
fascinating. Inspiration rather than informa- 
tion has been the keynote, yet much has been 
told of the results already gained and of the 
careful, faithful work by which these gains have 
been made. A scientific ideal is a high ideal. 
Aldine First Language Book. 

By Frank E. Spaulding and Catherine T. 
Bryce. 278 pages. Newson & Company, New 
York. 

Aldine First Language Book Manual. 
By Frank E. Spaulding and Catherine T. 


. Bryce. 274 pages. Newson & Company, New 


York. 

In the first book some of the results expected 
from using this book seem rather large for 
third and fourth grade pupils. Yet the material 
is varied and interesting, the questions stimu- 
lating, the exercises of a nature to develop a 
wish to do just as well as possible. After all, 
good and large results may reasonably be ex- 
pected. 

In the second book a careful study of the 
manual in connection with the Aldine First Lan- 
guage Book would be illuminating to many pri- 
mary teachers. Questions, cautions, directions, 
suggestions, all drive home the thought that 
growth in power to understand, to appreciate, to 
enjoy is the end to be desired. 


Animals: Their Relation and Use to Man. 

By Carolyn D. Wood, State Normal School, 
Valley City, N. D. 12mo, cloth, 192 pages. $0.60, 
Ginn & Company, Boston. 

A clear, pleasing style, pointed summaries, 
good pictures, render the subject-matter attrac- 
tive. The following good points are empha- 
sized: the adaptation of the animal to its 
habits of life, the geographic distribution of the 
domestic animals and the use and relation of 
these animals to man. 


Educational Administration. 

By George D. Strayer and Edward L. Thorn- 
dyke. Cloth, 391 pages. Macmillan Co., New 
York. 

This book which deals with what may be 
termed the mechanics of educational investiga- 
tions has been prepared especially for students 
of school administration. It is in reality an ab- 
stract of twenty-four typical educational studies 
and gives the reader a good insight into some of 
the most pressing problems of school adminis- 
tration in the United States. The studies se- 
lected fall into five classes as they relate to in- 
vestigations touching, students, organization and 
courses of studies, means of measuring educa- 
tional products and school finances. 

The book will be especially valuable to classes 
in administration in which the lectures on the 
principles of school management are to be sup- 
plemented by the study of actual investigations 
bearing out some of the principles enunciated in 
the lectures. Possibly the weakest aspect of the 
book is the fact that it contains many statistical 
tables which in the continual change and growth 
of the schools will have outlived their useful- 
ness in five or ten years. The book should be 
of great value to superintendents and super- 
visors who are making original studies for the 
improvement of their schools. 


School and Home Gardens. 
By W. H. D. Meier. Cloth, 319 pages. Price, 
).80. 

This pook gives definite instructions for ar- 

ranging, planting and caring for plants common- 

ly grown in the house, yard or garden. It is 
not a book of delightful generalities or experi- 
ments but a clear, definite presentation of meth- 
ods of planting and caring for school and home 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
623 So. Wabash Avenue 


LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
1126-1128 QO Street 


gardens. The author has been for several years 
head of the department of school gardening in a 
Massachusetts Normal School and the book is 
the outcome of long experience in conducting 
school gardens and promoting home gardening. 
The book is illustrated with numerous photo- 
graphs of typical gardens and with many dia- 
grams and tables for successful home gardens. 


How New York City Administers Its Schools. 

By Ernest C. Moore. 321 pages. World Book 
Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

The contents of this book constituted orig- 
inally a report of the author upon the investiga- 
tion of the administration of the New York City 
schools undertaken at the instance of the Munic- 
ipal Board of Estimate and Apportionment of 
that city. The report was so frank and so fear- 
less in exposing the present unsatisfactory con- 
ditions in the administration of the public-school 
affairs, particularly in their relations to the city 
government, that the report was rejected by the 
Board of Estimate. The author is very clear and 
emphatic in his dictum that the public schools 
of a city should be considered a branch of the 
state educational system and that they should 
be administered by a board of education acting 
as an agent of the state rather than as a depart- 
ment of the city government. 

The book will be very helpful and suggestive 
to any school administrative official who desires 
to study the New York schools as typical of an 
American city. We may not agree with the 
author in all of his premises or conclusions, but 
it must be stated that the book is an exceed- 
ingly valuable contribution to the literature of 
school administration. 

The appendix contains a list of 241 questions 
asked to test the reliability of the report to- 
gether with the author’s answers to the same. 
A second appendix contains a discussion on the 
making of school budgets in New York City. 


Swedish Song Games. 

By Valborg Kastman and Greta Kohler. 95 
pages. Price, $0.75. Ginn & Company, Boston, 
Mass. 

What do children enjoy more than song 
games? In Sweden such games have long been 
popular among old and young. A careful trans- 
lation, most explicit directions to teachers, 
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PRODUCTIVE FARMING 


By PROF. K. C. DAVIS of Itutgers College 


The author has had many years of practical experience in 
investigating farming problems in various parts of the country, and 
has been able to produce one of the most practical and teachable 
30,000 copies were sold in six weeks. 










text-books on the subject. 
Descriptive circular on request. 


With over 300 illustrations. 358 pages. 





Correspondence Solicited 





MO. CLOTH 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


12 mo., Cloth. 





PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


124 No. Eighteenth St. 


MIGHTY ENGLAND 


THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE 
By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D. D. 
Author of Brave Little Holland, The Pilgrims in Their Three Homes, Christmas Story, etc. 
304 Pages. 
Illustrated from English Pageants. 


Price, Postage Paid, 75 cents. 


A compact book that tells vividly the story of the development of 
England from primitive times to the present. 
libraries and home reading. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 


Suitable for schools, 


PUBLISHERS 
PHILADELPHIA 








In Multitude of Counselors 
there is Safety. — Proverds. 


If you are choosing a sys- 
tem of shorthand, take counsel 
of many. Everyone thinks he 
knows something about it, and by 
the first comer is about as like- 
ly to guide you wrong as right. 
But if you persist in asking 
counsel you will soon find that 


Benn Pitman Phonography 


is most widely approved. 
Fifty-seven years of success- 
ful service has proved its 
worth. 

If you want to know what 
leading shorthand reporters 
think about it, and what the 
foremost schools have to say, 
write to the publishers, 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


BENN PITMAN, Founder. 
JEROME B. HOWARD, President. 
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music having the lilt of all folk songs, make the 
English edition interesting and valuable. 
The Spring of the Year. 

By Dallas Lore Sharp. 148 pages. 
$0.60. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

The gray-green tint of the cover of this book 
suggests that of pussy-willows. Its contents 
tell of the sights, sounds, scents of spring. Best 
of all, readers are urged to see, to study, and to 
enjoy for themselves. 

Four-Footed Friends. 


Price, 


By Anna H. Smith, president of the Animal 
Rescue League, Boston, Mass. 12mo, cloth, 172 
pages. $0.50. Ginn & Co., Boston. 


A good woman has written twenty-three good 
stories about dogs, cats, horses. They will be- 
come prime favorites with children who will 
thus learn indirectly the great beauty of kind- 
ness. 

The Princess and the Goblin. 

Simplified by Elizabeth Lewis. Cloth. 124 
pages. J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 

In selection of points, in diction, in structure 
of sentences, in style, this book is an instance 
of fine work. Is credit enough often given to 
the one who critically adapts or simplifies the 
work of these? 
Durell’s Arithmetics. 

By Fletcher Durell, Lawrenceville, N. J., and 
Elizabeth Hall, Minneapolis, Minn. Elementary 
book: Cloth, 354 pages, $0.48. Advanced book: 
Cloth, 458 pages, $0.64. Charles E. Merrill Co., 
New York. 

A series of two books 
vides work for I-V; the advanced for grades VI- 
VIII. The elementary has a wealth of devices 
as aids in teaching number and the fundamental 
principles; both use diagrams and illustrations 
wherever helpful. Conditions in many examples 
have been taken from permanent facts in his- 
tory, geography, physics, also from present rates 
in business. In the advanced book, industrial 
reviews, emphasis on efficiency in doing work 
are among the outstanding features. Yet these 
points are almost incidental, as the primary aim 
of the series is the systematic development of 
principles. 


The elementary pro- 


“In my opinion there is no rival in shorthand to the 
tem. For nearly fifteen years I have devoted my time to teaching short 
having studied 
and today I am fully convinced that the 
and legibility of the 
any other system, 
edition of the ‘Course,’ 
grasped by the beginner. 
of shorthand literature 


where the best is desired.’’— 


Intentionally Good 


| \Diplomea 


A HIGHER EFFICIENCY IN SHORTHAND 


“My year’s experience teaching the 


to show to my entire satisfaction that the ten years spent in St. 
Isaac Pitman shorthand were years spent in the right 


Isaac 


and taught several of the ‘Pitmanic’ and 


The Isaac Pitman system, 
is logically 


and scientific. Accuracy 


Many who are capable of judging are 
‘universal system’ 


O. D. 


Send for copy of Report of a Special Committee appointed by the 
Board of Education on the 


ulars of a Free Correspondence Course for Teachers. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 





Educational Building 


The Story of Panama. 


By F. A. Gause and C. C. 
Public Schools. 290 pages. 
ver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

The present volume gives a graphic, complete 
and interesting story of the enormous under- 
taking which is now nearing completion in Cen- 
tral America. The authors are connected with 
the public schools in the Canal Zone and have 
been able to write from personal know!ledge as 
the work has progressed under their own eyes. 

The book contains two chapters on the first 
attempts to connect the two great oceans by a 
waterway which should control the commerce 
of the western hemisphere. An insight is given 
into the discouraging features of the initial ex- 
cavations such as the sanitation, engineering dif- 
ficulties and the complicated organization of so 
large a force of workmen. Statistics and de- 
scriptions are given of the present excavation 
work and five chapters on the 
trative departments give a detail account of 
the responsible work of distributing supplies, 
the employment of laborers and the care of the 
United States Government funds. 

The last chapters on the history of the Span- 
ish period—the daring invasions and escapades 
of the pirates, the explorations and venturesome 
journeys on land and sea by Drake, Balboa and 
others—give only a glimpse into the romance, 
the tragedies and the mysteries which sur- 
rounded this land of wealth and hidden re- 
sources in the years gone by. 

The book is authoritative, vivid and complete 


Starr, 
Price, 


Canal Zone 
$1.50. Sil- 


and the numerous illustrations add a charm 
which holds the attention to the end. 
Growing a Life. 

By Charles Evans, Central State Normal 


School, Edmond, Okla. Cloth, 12mo, 214 pages. 
Price, $0.75. Rand McNally & Co., New York. 
A somewhat stimulating book by an optimistic 
teacher of much experience on the phsychology 
of teaching. While one does not necessarily 
agree with all the author says in “Growing a 
Life’, yet there are many good things in the 
book that will be a help and an encouragement 
to the tired and perhaps discouraged teacher. It 


* * * * light-line system has served 
Louis, Mo., 

direction 
Pitman sys 


Light-line 
high degree of brevity 
Isaac Pitman system of shorthand cannot be 
as presented in the 
arranged so that the entire subject is 
There is an almost inexhaustible supply 
into which the system has been translated, 
and encouragement of the ambitious student. 
more simple 
Pitman system and readable notes are the result. 
labor required for placing students in positions and able to meet all the 
stenographic requirements through the 
if studying the Isaac Pitman system, 
plane of efficiency. 
coming 


No system could be 
and speed are possible with the 
The amount of time and 


‘light-line’ systems would put them, 
on a stronger foundation and a higher 
recognizing this 
and the sooner it is adopted the better 
it will be for the students in classroom and all offices throughout the land 
Norton, Lincoln High School, Seattle, 


Teaching of Shorthand in High Schools, and partic- 


2 West 45th Street, New York 


EE our attractive line of engraved 


Martin’ Ss S designs for any kind of school: The 


quality does not suffer by comparison 
For samples and prices address 


MARTIN DIPLOMA COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
New York City 


various adminis-- 


WHEN YOU THINK 


of Water Colors you think 
of Prang of course. One 
suggests the other. The 
Prang Box No. 8 contains 
eight pans of 


Semi- Moist 
Water Golors 


all different. This box was 
adopted by Philadelphia for 
exclusive use in the schools. 
Nothing unusual in that — 
just another case of when 


people think Water Colors 
they 


THINK PRANG 


THE PRANG COMPANY 


New York 
Atlanta 


attained 
latest 


for the 


Isaac 


Wash 


New York 







Chicago 
Dallas 


Boston 


is a good book for a teacher’s library, although 
it cannot be considered a pedagogical treatise. 
School Janitors. - 

By Dr. Helen C. Putnam. Cloth, 200 pages. 
Price, $1. American Academy of Medicine Press, 
Easton, Pa. 

This book is a very broad discussion of the 
general problem of school hygiene from the 
standpoint of the mother and of the school phy- 
sician. The author is a leading worker for 
child welfare and the separate chapters of the 
book appeared originally in serial form in the 
“Child Welfare Magazine.” There is much that 
is sensible, as well as scientific, on school fatigue 
and methods for preventing the same by means 
of careful conditioning of schoolroom air, per- 
sonal cleanliness of the children, exercise, rest 
and correct habits. The relations of mothers 
and janitors to clean school buildings is taken 
up in the second half of the book. The discus- 
sions here are rather from the mothers’ stand- 
point than from that of the school administrator. 
The author has made a good many shrewd ob- 
servations and she presents them interestingly 
and forcefully. The book ought to be in the 
library of every school board and superintendent. 


i Hews) 





KANSAS BOOK COMMISSION. 

The new Kansas State Textbook Commission, 
created under an act of the legislature to select 
manuscripts for books to be used in the elemen 
tary schools, has a large task before it. Seven 
books must be prepared and printed before Sep 
tember, 1914, when the present contracts expire, 
and twenty additional volumes must be ready in 
1917. 

The commission consists of State Printer W. 
C. Austin, chairman; State Superintendent W. 
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Using the 
Microscope 


in Science Classes 


enables the teacher to demonstrate 
clearly and practically — in an in- 
terest-creating way — lessons that 
otherwise would be received only 


in theory. But in choosing your microscope for 
demonstrating work in Botany, Zoology and Phy- 
siology—assure yourself of its accuracy—its ease 
and convenience in operation—and its ability to 






withstand exacting service and hard wear. 


Bausch lom 


Microscopes 


have established themselves as the popular 
educational institutions. 


cation heads everywhere. 


Price Model F 2 $31.50. 


D. Ross: 


Joseph Hill, president of the State Nor- 


mal School; H. D. Waters, president of the State 


Agricultural College: I. L. 
the 
Topeka 
lard of Tonganoxie. 


Diesem, president of 
board of agriculture; C. A. Cain, a 
newspaperman and Mrs. Cora W. Bul- 
The last two members were 


state 


chosen by the governor. 


A, 
Cottonwood Falls. 
of 
post-graduate 
sity of Chicago. 
ience in 


The commission has selected as its secretary, 
M. Thoroman, superintendent of schools at 
Mr. Thoroman is a graduate 
Kansas State University and has done 
work in education in the Univer- 
He has sixteen years’ exper- 
rural and urban Kansas schools. 


the 


the 


His salary will be $2,000 per annum. 


an additional 


The legislature has appropriated $235,000 for 
building and equipment for the 


state printery and the purchase of manuscripts, 
copyrights and the materials and labor for the 
publication of the state textbooks. 


The volumes which must be prepared for de- 


ivery in 1914 include a history, a primer and a 
volume of 
seventh and eighth grades. 


the fifth, sixth, 
A number of history 


classics for each, 


books have already been submitted to the com- 


m'‘ssion 


and all of the large publishers have 


been asked for tenders on the remaining texts. 


bra, 
government, 


The books for delivery in 
arithmetic 


1917 include: Alge- 
(two books), bookkeeping, civil 
geography (two books), grammar 


(two books), history, mental arithmetic, physi- 


Ci 


il geography, physiology and hygiene, reading 


(five books), spelling and writing. 


time 


\ book on physics may be prepared at any 


and delivered, there being no contract cov 


ering this work. 


THRIFT AND FREE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


That free textbooks for the pupils of the pub- 


lic schools make the state pay for the delinquen 


cies of the thriftless is the unique opinion of 
the Kansas City Journal. According to that 
paper the feeling exists that when the public 


meets the bills the people made a financial gain. 


This specious 


reasoning leads to various pro- 


jects intended to help the unfortunate and the 


poor which are fundamentally 
as they 


Saying that 


wrong, attractive 
The editorial continues: 

Greenwood is quoted as 
in cities where free textbooks have 


may seem. 
superintendent J. M 
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been furnished for several years the plan dis- 
courages thrift. That is just the point. When- 
ever the state relieves the individual from a 
just and reasonable personal obligation it pau- 
perizes that individual to that extent. Free text- 
books are in the same class as free school 
lunches. The reformer may plead that children 
have a right to an education and that the state 
should make it possible for every child to go to 
school with proper equipment and _ sufficient 
nourishment for health and good work. ‘That 
is a point upon which all good people will agree. 
But those who are intelligently devoted to the 
true interests of society take the view that the 
welfare of the child is measurably enhanced 
when it has parents who can pay for its cloth- 
ing, books and lunches. Such a dependence 
upon natural guardians make for the child’s self- 
respect and character. 

“It should be the duty of the state to see that 
parents provide for their children, and in such 
provision a schooling is of prime importance. 
It is infinitely better for the child as well as for 
the parent if the child gets its books and cloth- 
ing at home, instead of inculcating the habit of 
going to the state for these things and other 
things. Break down the child’s dependence up 
on its home, and it has taken its first step to- 
ward becom'ng an habitual object of charity 
Where parents are really unable to provide for 
the necessities of the child, then the duty of the 
state is plain and it should remedy the deficiency 
promptly and adequately. Requiring parents to 
take care of their children is the first step to- 
ward good citizenship. The man who knows 
that he can shift responsibility and expense by 
throwing his child upon the state for food, cloth 
ing and other necessities and acts accordingly 
is not going to be a good father. He is apt to 
be a dissolute, careless and squandering father 
The responsibility for children is the best re- 
straint for men and women and it makes for the 
preservation of the home.” 


UNIFORM HIGH-SCHOOL TEXTS. 
Indiana is to have uniform books in all its 
high schools as a result of a law recently en- 
acted by the legislature. The idea of the law 
was advanced by Charles A. Greathouse, state 
superintendent of public instruction, and was 
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endorsed by various educational interests of the 
state. It gives the state board of education 
power to select single textbooks in the following 
subjects: Algebra, geometry, commercial] arith- 
metic, history, United States, ancient, mediaeval 
and modern; civil government, physical geog- 
raphy, commercial geography, history of Eng- 
lish literature, history of American literature, 
English composition and rhetoric, Latin, begin- 
ning Latin, Latin Grammar, prose composition, 
Caesar, Cicero, Virgil, German grammar, 

The law gives the board power to select four 
elective textbooks in each of the following sub- 
jects: Botany, zoology, physics, chemistry, agri- 
culture, agricultural botany. Power is also given 
to select single or elective textbooks in any ad- 
ditional subjects, whenever any high-school cur- 
riculum shall include such a subject and the 
state board believes its use should become state- 
wide. 

The provisions of the old textbook law of 1889, 
which provided similar powers for the state 
board in regard to common school textbooks, 
are made to apply in the new act wherever pos- 
sible. In that law is a provision that specifies 
that school-book companies shall bid on books 
selected on a basis of furnishing them to the 
schools of the state for a period of five years. 
In case the state board is satisfied to continue 
the use of books longer than five years it may 
do so. 

TEXTBOOK NOTES. 

A uniform system of books for the schools of 
the two independent school districts existing in 
Waterloo, la., is proposed by the local commer- 
cial organization. It has been pointed out that 


the present condition of two sets of books is 
unnecessary and illogical. 

The Chicago Federation of Labor has ex- 
pressed itself as opposed to state uniformity of 


schoolbooks despite the fact that a bill for uni- 
form texts, before the Illinois legislature, has 
been introduced by the local printers’ union. A 
report presented to the federation by Margaret 
Haley of the Chicago teachers’ organization, de- 
nounced uniform'‘ty as opposed to the aim of 
public education. The plan gave no flexibility 
to the curriculum and prevented individual com- 
munities from selecting books which would be 
beneficial. 
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THE PASSING OF G. W. HOLDEN. 

On April 27th George W. Holden, who was 
well known throughout the country as a manu- 
facturer of book covers, died at his home in 
Springfield, Mass., after a long and lingering 
illness. With the passing of Mr. Holden, there 
is removed from the educational trade field a 
picturesque and at the same time a popular 
figure. 

Mr. Holden was born at Rutland, Mass., Sep- 
tember 4, 1840, and with his parents, who were 
of old New England stock, removed in 1841 to 
Dayton, Ohio. Here he attended school and was 
graduated from the high school. 

In 1856, he went to Worcester, Mass., to be- 
come manager of the Worcester Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. Several years later he founded 
an ink business, which grew rapidly and which 
still exists under the name of the Stanford Ink 
Company. In 1864, he removed again to Day- 
ton, and opened a bookstore under the name of 
Wholesome Book & Stationery Company. About 
this time he became interested in methods of 
preserving books and experimented with means 
for covering them. His first adjustable book 
cover was invented in 1869 and became, in a 
small way, an immediate success. During the 
same year, he brought out the first noiseless 
slate and opened a factory for manufacturing 
school slates at Slatington, Pa. 

Foreseeing, in 1886, that the gradual introduc- 
tion of paper tablets would ultimately drive the 
hand slate out of the schools, Mr. Holden dis- 
continued his slate business and removed his 
book-cover factory to Springfield, Mass. Here 
it has remained since and has grown under his 
direction into the largest industry of its kind 
in the world. 

Mr. Holden was far more than a manufacturer 
and a merchant. He was a man who, actuated 
by warm impulses and high ideals of service, 
did much to promote the cause of education. In 
this peculiarity, he spared no effort or expense. 
While he was a good business man, who pro- 
moted his interests in an energetic manner, he 
did many things which stamped his unselfish- 
ness and liberality. So, for example, he pub- 
lished the famous “Springfield Tests” and sent 
out thousands of copies at his own expense. 

Mr. Holden was popular among the school men 
of all sections of the country. It was his am- 
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bition to serve the schools in a way that would 
promote economy as well as efficiency and his 
book covers were always sold on this basis. 
While for many years he was the sole manu- 
facturer of book covers, it was a matter of pride 
that he frequently deprived himself of legiti- 
mate profit to better serve the public interests. 
His methods were most honorable. It was al- 
ways conceded that George W. Holden was abso- 
lutely reliable and that he never sought the 

better end of a bargain. 

The business of the Holden Patent Book Cover 
Company will now pass into the management of 
Mr. Miles C. Holden, son of the late George W. 
Holden, who has been associated with his father 
for many years, 

McKee Bills Pass. 

Without debate the New York Assembly has 
passed two of the McKee bills, transferring 
many of the powers of the New York City super- 
intendent of schools to the board of education. 
One of them, the curriculum bill, gives to the 
board of education power to change grades and 
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modify courses of study. Suggested changes 
must, however, first be submitted to the board 
of superintendents, and if an adverse report is 
made, the board of education cannot adopt the 
changes unless it gets a two-thirds vote of all 
the members of the board. 

The second bill passed provides two addi- 
tional members in the board of examiners, and 
stipulates that they shall be appointed by the 
board of education. At present candidates for 
examiners must be nominated by the superin- 
tendent of schools. 


Bureau Specialist Resigns. 

Dr. Kendric C. Babcock, specialist in higher 
education of the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, resigned his position April 24th to be 
come dean of the faculty of liberal arts of the 
University of Illinois. Dr. Babcock will take up 
his new work during May. He has been with 
the Bureau of Education since October, 1910. 


To Revise Course. 

Superintendent Gwinn was directed by the 
New Orleans Board of Education at a recent 
meeting to prepare plans for revising the 
courses of study in the elementary school and 
also to revise and rewrite the courses of study 
in the high and Normal schools. Superintendent 
Gwinn recommended that this be done on ac- 
count of the introduction of industrial work in 
the schools, the changed plans for teaching 
music and drawing by having supervisors of 
these studies instead of special teachers and the 
introduction of departmental teaching. 

That preference is to be given to teachers who 
have been teaching in the negro schools in mak- 
ing assignments to white schools has been de 
cided upon by the New Orleans Board of Educa- 
tion. It has been the plan of the board for many 
years when there are no vacancies in the white 
schools and vacancies occur in the negro schools 
to place white teachers from the eligible list 
in the negro schools to teach until vacancies 
occur in the white schools. The new rule gives 
those teachers who have been teaching in the 
negro school a preference, in, making assigi- 
ments to white schools, over those who are oD 
the eligible list but have not taught in any 
school. Many white teachers have in the past 
accepted positions in the negro schools with the 
hope of being promoted to white schools. 
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WHY DO WE ADVERTISE 
IN A HUMBLE WAY? 


Because we have never charged double prices for 
the School Furniture that we have been Manufacturing 
for the last thirty years. Every dollar that 
has been paid us has been put back into 
the business to enable us to make the 
goods cheaper and better. If advertising 
was as good and dependable as our School 
Furniture there would be less cause for 
complaints. We are ina position to furnish anything 
used ina School Room. Do not hesitate. Be sure and 
send your orders to us. We will guarantee satisfac- 
tion or refund the money. 
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have listed nothing that we cannot guarantee. 
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School Districts. 

A city school district is a corporation or a 
quasi municipal corporation whose identity is 
not merged in that of the city, though its terri- 
torial limits are coterminous with those of the 
city —Wood v. Calaveras County, Cal. 

The Georgia act of Aug. 16, 1909, as amended 
by the act of Aug. 13, 1910, creating a special 
school district known as the town of Mitchell’s 
District, was not sustainable under the consti- 
tutional provision authorizing the Legislature 
to grant power to municipal corporations to es- 
tablish public schools by local taxation.—Vaughn 
v. Simmons, Ga. 

A high school district organized and in pro- 
cess of operation //cld a de facto district, the 
existence of which could not be attacked Col- 
laterally —Wood v. Calaveras County, Cal. 

The fact that a school district is called a 
county high-school district furnishes no reason 
why it should not contain less territory than a 
county.—Wood v. Calaveras County, Cal. 

Under the California political code (1670, 
subd. 20, and also 1671), it is not essential to 
the legal formation of a union high school dis- 
trict in a county having a county high school 
district that the latter be dissolved prior to the 
formation of the union d'strict.—Wood v. Cala- 
veras County, Cal. 

School District Government. 

The superintendent of s for a city and 
county elected after the adoption of the Colo- 
rado constitution (art. 2), te! iting her term 
as county superintendent, and was required 
to discharge the duties of county superintend- 


ents of schools under the state la Held not 
a superintendent under the state ! ind not 
entitled to salary as such.—Lawson \ leyer, 
Colo. 


School District Property. 

The Kentucky statutes ({4426a, subsec. 11 
conferring on county boards of education power 
to purchase, lease and rent school sites, etc., 
Held not to repeal section 4437, making school 


. 


district trustees bodies corporate with power to 
take and hold real property for school purposes. 
—Ritter v. Board of Education of Edmondson 
County, Ky. 

A deed of a school site to a school distriet 
executed prior to the enactment of Kentucky 
statutes (74437) Held not affected by it except 
to make it the duty of the trustees and school 
superintendent to secure the fee simple title by 
condemnation proceedings.—Ritter v. Board of 
Education of Edmondson County, Ky. 

A school district can purchase land on which 
to erect a gymnasium and construct a play- 
ground for children of the district—Sorenson v. 
Christiansen, Wash. 

Prosecution and Punishment, 

Under the Texas penal code of 1911 (art. 1014) 
authorizing corrective punishment by a teacher, 
a teacher was not guilty of assault and battery 
in inflicting moderate corrective punishment on 
a pupil.—Ely v. State, Tex. Cr. App. 

Special School Laws. 

The Pennsylvania Act of May 18, 1911 (P. L. 
309), requiring judges of the common pleas to 
appoint school directors in districts of the first 
class, does not violate the constitution (art. 5, 
£26) requiring all laws relating to courts to be 
general and of uniform operation.—Minsinger Vv. 
Rau, Pa. 

The Pennsylvania Act. of May 18, 1911 (P. L. 
309), entitled “An act to establish a _ public 
school system,” etc., does not violate the con- 
stitution (art 3, (3) as being defective in title. 

Minsinger v. Rau, Pa. 

School District Taxation. : 

Under the Kansas laws of 1911 (c. 257), au- 
thorizing an excess issue of school district bonds 
for school houses on petition to the school fund 
commissioners, such petition has served its pur 
pose when it has been presented to the board, 
and the prayer thereof granted.—Cowles Vv. 
School Dist. No. 88, Shawnee County, Kans 

Electors are not entitled to withdraw from the 
petition after it has been presented to the state 
board of school fund commissioners, and final 
favorable action taken thereon Cowles  v. 
School Dist. No. 88, Shawnee County, Kans 

Signatures of voters may be legally attached 
to the petition by an agent of the petitioner 
Cowles v. School Dist. No. 88, Shawnee County, 
Kans. 

Where the petition was for permission to levy 
the full excess school building bonds permitted 

such statute, and allowed, substantially in 
tl language of the statute, the proceedings 
were not invalid because not sufficiently definite 
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Desk 
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as to the amount of bonds desired to be voted. 
—Cowles v. School Dist. No. 88, Shawnee 
County, Kans. 

The Illinois school law ({189), as amended by 
the laws of 1907, p. 519, Held to authorize a 
school building tax to provide funds for the im- 
provement, repair, and benefit of school build- 
ings and property, though no school building is 
being erected or contemplated during the year 
for which the taxes are levied.—People v. Chi- 
cago & A. R. Co., Il. 

Where a school building tax was within the 
limits fixed by statute, the fact that cértain 
items included in the levy were not properly 
payable out of that fund was no defense to the 
tax.—People v. Chicago & A. R. Co., Ill. 


Under the California political code (former 
section 1670, subd. 20), exempting property with- 
in union high school districts from taxation for 
the support of county high schools, does not 
violate the constitution (art. 1, §11) requiring 
all laws of a general nature to be uniformly 
operative-—Wood v. Calaveras County, Cal. 

Under the California political code (former 
section 1670, subd. 20), exempting property with- 
in union high school districts from taxation for 
the support of county high schools, does not vio- 
late the constitution (art. 4, §25) prohibiting 
local laws exempting property from taxation.— 
Wood v. Calaveras County, Cal. ; 

High school taxes are special taxes the assess- 
ment of which the legislature may limit to the 
district to be served.—Wood v. Calaveras Coun- 
ty, Cal. 


The circuit court of Klamath Falls, Ore., has 
rendered a decision to the effect that children 
who are partly or wholly of Indian parentage 
must attend the schools for Indian children 
when separate schools are maintained in the 
vicinity. 

Attorney General T. W. Honan of Indiana has 
recently rendered an opinion in which he holds 
that under the truancy laws of the state children 
must attend school between the ages of seven 
and fourteen years inclusive. The usual inter- 
pretation of the law throughout the state has 
been that of allowing the child to leave school 
at the end of the fourteenth year if so desired, 
thus evading the law by one year. 


The present interpretation of the law may 
make it necessary to change the policy in regard 
to child labor. It has been the custom to en- 
force the child labor laws only up to the time 
the child entered its fourteenth year. 
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SCHOOL LAW NOTES. 


\ttorney General Honan of Indiana has ren- 
dered an opinion in which he says that the sani- 
tary schoolhouse law is supplemental to the 
health laws of 1909 which gave the state board 
power to regulate and prescribe the character 
and location of plumbing, drainage, water sup- 
ply, disposal of sewage, lighting, heating and 
ventilation of practically all buildings. This ap- 
plies in all cases with the exception of those 
where the provisions of the sanitary law conflict 
With those of the earlier act. In this case the 
1911 sanitary school act prevails. 

The opinion was given in answer to a request 
of the assistant secretary of the state board of 
health who desired to know if the board could 
adopt and promulgate as required by law, a 
building code to include the provisions of the 
present law and other sanitary features which 
the board may deem proper. Also, whether after 
legal promulgation of such a code, the. state 
would be able to enforce the same. 

Attorney General Looney of Texas has re- 
cently rendered an opinion to the effect that the 
compulsory education bill is unconstitutional 
when combined with the local option amend- 
ment as adopted in the House when the bill was 
engrossed. The-measure has been recommitted, 
reported by the committee with this feature 
eliminated and will be considered again at a 
later date. 

\ bill has recently been passed in the Kansas 
state legislature which gives country school dis- 
ts the right to maintain a thorough and com- 
plete high-school course. The bill was orig- 
inated by Senator Davis and provides that in 
al county where a Barnes high school or 
county high school is not maintained that a rural 


school district may at its discretion vote for the 
maintenance and equipment of a high school 
in that district and may maintain a full and 
thorough course. 

e school board of Beverly, Mass., has re- 
Cr d an opinion from the city solicitor in which 
h mntends that the school board is acting il- 
le y in paying the school physician for mak- 
1] it work certificates for minors. The salary 
fix by the ordinances cover all the duties 


prescribed by the state law and the making out 
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of work certificates is one of these duties. The 
solicitor suggested that the ordinances relating 
to salary be amended so as to provide compensa- 
tion for the additional duties. 

Cleveland, O. The Court of Common Pleas 
has dismissed suits against eight members of the 
school board brought by a taxpayer for recovery 
of ‘money alleged to have been spent by the 
members out of the service fund from which 
they drew their expenses. A similar suit against 
a former president of the board was also dis- 
missed previous to the discharge of the present 
cases. 

The opinion of Attorney General Honan of In- 
diana, which was recently rendered to the effect 
that there is no appeal from a county superin- 
tendent relating to the transfer of school chil- 
dren, has interested the school authorities of 
the Hoosier state. A suit involving the precise 
point of the opinion was brought by the school 
board of Jeffersonville (city) against the Jeffer- 
sonville township trustees for the recovery of 
$2,000 alleged to be due for charges for children 
educated in the city. Later a suit was brought 
by the city against the township of Jefferson- 
ville for the recovery of $940.70 and the court 
rendered an opinion in favor of the plaintiff 
The court held that there was no appeal from 
the county superintendent. 


Must Open Records. 

As to whether or not the school board has the 
right to.decline to furnish any person with a 
list of the names and addresses of pupils in the 
schools or to deny such person access to the 
records to obtain such lists was a question that 
came before the New Orleans Board of Educa 
tion recently It was referred to the City At 
torney, the legal advisor of the board, who ren 
dered an opinion that the school records are 
public property and any one has the right to 
inspect them. The City Attorney qualified his 
opinion, however, by declaring that if giving 
access to such records in any way interfered 
with the business of the board or the ordinary 
conduct of the schools that it could be denied 
The question arose upon an application of a local 
bank for the names and addresses of the high 
school graduates so that circulars inviting de 
posits in the savings department of the bank 
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could be mailed. As the names only and not 
the addresses of the graduates were on record 
in the school board offices and as the board con- 
sidered that to permit any one to visit the 
schools to obtain the addresses would interfere 
with the ordinary conduct of the schools, the 
permission was denied. 


Teachers’ Pay. 

Fall River, Mass. The school committee and 
the city officials have been engaged for some 
time in a dispute over the raising of teachers’ 
salaries. The school committee took action fav- 
oring the raising of the salaries at a time when 
it would result in an overrunning of the annual 
school appropriation. The city solicitor was re- 
cently asked for an opinion and he has rendered 
his decision upholding the school committee in 
its contention, but warning the officials that the 
schools may be compelled to close earlier. He 
declares that the lack of funds does not affect 
the action of the committee in raising salaries 
in a proper manner during the time in which 
the schools are open. It may, however, affect 
the length of time the schools may be open after 
the period provided by law has been passed, 
which is placed at forty weeks in the high 
school and thirty-two in the grade schools. 

The solicitor further declares that in his opin- 
ion, after the schools have remained open the 
prescribed statute period, the school committee 
has not the legal authority to expend more or 
incur liability beyond the amount duly appropri- 
ated for schools 

In view of the fact that the schools are facing 
a deficit and the term covers forty weeks it is 
evident that the schools will be closed and that 
the controversy already begun will be renewed 
at an early date 


School Extension. 

Grand Rapids, Mich High school extension 
classes in English, mathematics, botany, zoology, 
physiology, French and history will be offered 
in the Central high school The classes are 
available to anyone not a member of the regu- 
lar day school 4 fee of $2 per hour for a 
class of eight or less persons and twenty-five 
cents each, per hour, for every additional person 
is the rate of admission 
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Use of School Buildings. 


Cincinnati, O. The question of renting school 
halls to outsiders for entertainments and lec- 
tures has caused a controversy within the school 
board by reason of the insistance of the board 
that it should be allowed to pass on all applica- 
tions submitted to the civic committee previous 
to the granting of the permits. This has caused 
much bitterness and Supt. R. EB. Condon has en- 
deavored to remedy the condition by a set of 
regulations. They are as follows: 

“No school should be opened for the special 
use of any class or group having less than twen- 
ty-five members. 

“It should not be opened upon more than one 
evening a week for a membership of less than 
fifty. 

“A gmaller number, however, may be granted 
the use of certain rooms in a school which is 
open for other purposes, provided this smaller 
number does not deprive a larger body of the 
same opportunity. 

“No group should be allowed the use of a room 
for more than two evenings a week if the room 
is desired by other groups. If there is a suffi- 
cient number of requests each group may be 
limited to a single evening per week. 

“No use of the gymnasium, manual training 
and domestic science rooms or other rooms 
where the apparatus and equipment call for spe- 
cial skill, intelligence or care in their manipula- 
tion, should be permitted except under the di- 
rection of a leader appointed by the superintend- 
ent of schools or by some official designated by 
him for this purpose. 
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“Permission should not be granted to any ex- 
clusive sectarian or partisan organization for 
purposes of sectarian or partisan propaganda or 
for the discussion of such matters, but permis- 
sion may be granted to such organizations to use 
rooms and equipment for nonpartisan and non- 
sectarian social, civic, recreational or educa- 
tional purposes when the purpose for which such 
use is desired and the plans of the organizations 
have been submitted in writing to the com- 
mittee on social centers and have received their 
approval. 

“All organizations, however, which are in any 
way exclusive in their membership should be 
granted such permission upon the express condi- 
tion that such use shall not interfere in any 
way with a similar use by a nonexclusive organi- 
zation. Whenever there is a conflict of inter- 
ests the decision should be in favor of the latter 
organizations.” 

Playground Rules. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The school board has 
adopted a set of rules governing the conduct of 
playgrounds and fixing requirements for the 
position of playground supervisor. The new 
rules read: 

1. (a) Each playground shall be under the 
control of a principal and one or more teachers. 
Every playground shall have a janitor or a care- 
taker. 

(b) An applicant for a principal‘s or a teach- 
er’s position must have a playground teacher’s 
certificate. 

2. (a) Playground teacher’s certificates will be 
granted to teachers who have satisfactorily 
passed the playground course and who have re- 
ceived a rating of 70 per cent or more for con- 
ducting playground work during the summer. 

(b) The principals shall be appointed from 
playground teachers who have done exceptional- 
ly good work. 

(c) The assistant teachers are appointed from 
regular class-teachers, senior students in nor- 
mal schools, and from students in the last three 
years of colleges and universities who show the 
proper qualifications. 

(d) Engineers and janitors of the schools, 
who through years of practice have acquired 
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such skill as to be of value, may be appointed 
as caretakers. 

(c) The caretakers, as a rule, are appointed 
from the staff of engineers and janitors. 

3. The principal shall have full charge of 
the playground and assign all work to the teach- 
ers, assistants and caretakers. 

4. By action of the board, married women, 
except in cases of extreme necessity, cannot be 
appointed. 

5. (a) Inexperienced applicants desiring ap- 
pointments, will be assigned to certain play- 
grounds for one month in the summer, as assist- 
ant teachers without salary. If they show spe- 
cial aptitude and vacancies occur, they may be 
appointed as assistant teachers with pay. 

(b) Class-teachers who have taken the play- 
ground course will be required to render volun- 
teer service (without pay) for one week in one 
of the playgrounds. 

6. Teachers having a playground certificate, 
desiring summer appointment, must make their 
application during January or February. Play- 
ground (also garden and swimming) positions 
are permanent, after a teacher has been ap- 
pointed, and has done satisfactory work. An 
application for a position must be made during 
the time mentioned. No person will be reap- 
pointed who fails to serve for the entire period 
except in cases of certified illness. 

7. Applicants for positions should understand 
that playground work is of a very strenuous 
nature, and no one incapable of bearing a pro- 
longed mental and physical strain should apply. 
Teachers must be more than nurses, or high 
grade policemen or coaches; it must be an ac- 
complishment which must be acquired by hard, 
conscientious training. 

8. The vacation playgrounds are open during 
July and August, six days per week. There are 
two sessions per day, the morning session from 
9 to 12:30 a’clock, and the afternoon session 
from 1:30 to 5 o’clock. The grounds are opened 
at 8 o’clock, and are not closed before 5:15 
o’clock. Where local conditions make it advis- 
able, these hours may be changed. 

9. According to ability, principals, teachers, 
assistant teachers and janitors are divided into 
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three classes, namely, A, B and C. The salaries 


paid for these classes are: 


(a) Principals, per month: A, $100; B, $95, 
and C, $90. 
(b) Teachers, per month: A, $85; B, $80, and 


C, $75. 

(c) Assistant teachers, per month: A, $65; B, 
$60, and C, $55. 

(d) Janitors, per month: A, $55; B, $50, and 
C, $45. 

(e) Caretakers, per month, $25. 

The salaries of substitutes per day are as 
follows: 

Principals, $3; teachers, $2.50; assistant teach- 
ers, $2.35; janitors, $1.70. 

New teachers and assistant teachers, are ap- 
pointed for only one-half day’s service for one 
month either for the morning or the afternoon 
session, at one-half of the salaries named. 

10. (a) In small schoolyards, the work is 
principally the care and instruction of young 
boys and girls. Teachers must have a thorough 
preparation in games, stories and occupations 
suitable for children from four to twelve years 
of age. 

(b) In the larger schoolyards, where boys and 
girls from four to sixteen years assemble, there 
are two or more teachers, one to take care of 
the smaller children and the other (if possible 
a man) to look after the older children. This 
teacher for the older children should have some 
knowledge of handwork suitable for these pupils, 
e. g., reed and raffia work, chair caning, ham- 
mock making, woodwork, and also a thorough 
knowledge of team games and of easy apparatus 
work. 

11. All teachers should have a good working 
knowledge of games, songs and stories. They 
should be competent to select songs and stories 
for their educational and moral values; and 
Should possess a “singing voice.” 

SCHOOL BOARD RULES. 

The school board of New Orleans, La., is con- 
Sidering the adoption of a rule barring the ac- 
ceptance of gifts for the schools previous to 
the approval of the board. The action was con- 
sidered necessary in view of complaints received 
from the Catholic Alliance in regard to certain 
gifts which had been made to the schools. The 
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matter has been referred to the rules committee, 

New Orleans, La. Principals of the public 
schools have been instructed not to permit, 
under any circumstances, soliciting among pupils 
for the collection of funds. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has adopted 
the following rule on secret organizations: 

Any student in a public school in Chicago 
who is found to be a member of a secret society 
shall be suspended. Upon reinstatement such 
pupil shall not be eligible to receive any class 
honor or to compete for any honor, prize, or 
medal offered. 

Any member of the faculty or other officer of 
instruction or administration who shall know- 
ingly permit any violation of the rule concern- 
ing secret societies, or who shall fail to take all 
proper steps to enforce its provisions, shall after 
public hearing, be removed by the superintend- 
ent of schools. 

The school board of Woburn, Mass., has ap- 
proved the proposal to place signs near several 
of the school buildings to warn autoists of the 
presence of school children. 

Supt. W. H. Maxwell of New York City has 
notified the principals of the public schools that 
certificates from physicians not employed by the 
board of education will be refused in cases 
where a child is physically or mentally unfit 
for school attendance. 

Rocky Ford, Colo. The school board has re- 
cently decreed that the cost of graduation gowns 
shall be limited to $5.00. 

Chicago, Ill. Upon recommendation of Supt, 
‘Young, the school board has inserted the follow- 
fing clause in its rules: 

“No contributions for any purpose shall be 
permitted in the public schools, unless said con- 
tribution is specially and definitely authorized 
by the board of education.” 

The adoption of the rule follows a report of 
the superintendent to the effect that although 
there had for many years been a rule prohibit- 
ing contributions, still teachers and principals 
were inclined to permit voluntary collections for 
the rental of pianos, the purchase of class mem- 
orials and similar school projects. 

The school board of Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
passed four new rules governing the opening of 
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windows in schools. The first rule provides 
that all exercises in physical education must 
be given at the same time throughout the 
building. 

The second requires that at the beginning of 
the exercises the fans must be stopped and the 
— opened except during days of extreme 
cold. : 

Rule three urges that windows be closed and 
fans started long enough to allow the room to 
get thoroughly warmed before the children re- 
sume their seats. 

The fourth rule provides that the less violent 
forms of exercise shall be given in the latter 
part of the lesson so that the children may not 
be too warm when they return to their regular 
work. 

CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 

Kenosha, Wis. Classes in salesmanship are 
to be organized in connection with the continua- 
tion schools. The classes will be under the 
direction of competent instructors and no charge 
will be made for tuition. Both day and night 
students will be accommodated and it is ex- 
pected that the work will be attractive to the 
thousand men and women now employed in re- 
tail stores of the city and who have not had 
educational advantages along their lines of 
work. 

A development of the continuation-school idea 
is proposed by Supt. Alfred Roncovieri for intro- 
duction in the retail district of San Francisco. 
By personal observation and through inquiries 
instituted among the large department stores, 
as well as many small stores, Mr. Roncovieri has 
found that a large number of boys and girls can 
be spared from their work between the hours of 
8 and 10 A. M. The greatest amount of shop- 
ping is done in the afternoon and many of these 
stores can spare cash girls, junior clerks, bun- 
dlers and messengers for at least an hour in 
the morning. Classes adapted to the needs of 
these boys and girls would be most effective es- 
pecially if the work were related to the employ- 
ment. Classes would begin at 8 A. M. and con- 
tinue to 10 A. M., one group remaining until 9 
o’clock only. By alternating the groups each 
week, the children would receive an average of 
nine hours’ class during each week. 
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TEACHERS’ COUNCILS FOR CHICAGO. 

As a means of bringing the classroom work- 
ers closer to the administrative officials of the 
schools, the Chicago Board of Education has 
authorized the organization of fourteen group 


and one general council of teachers. The action 
of the board followed a recommendation of Supt. 
Ella F. Young who for some time has sought 
a means of getting expressions from the teach- 
ers on general administrative problems and on 
policies which affect their own welfare. 

The group councils and the number of mem- 
bers in each are as follows: 


Teachers in Elementary Schools..... 30 
Principals in Elementary Schools........... 8 
Teachers in High Schools. 8 
Principals of High Schools......... ‘ 2 
Assistant and District Superintendents 3 
Teachers of Household Arts............ 4 
Teachers of Physical Education.......... 4 
Teachers of Manual Training. dirt es eee 
Special Teachers of Music and Teachers of 

Music in Normal College and in High 

Schools Dae aie 4k Rk he Cele en ae a8 2 
Special Teachers of Art and Teachers of Art 

in Normal College and in High Schools. 2 
German ben Serre reer eee 1 
Faculty of Normal College 5 3 


Supervisors of Manual Training and of House- 
hold Arts in High Schools and in Ele- 
mentary Schools, the Child Study Depart- 
ment, and the Supervisor of Physical Edu- 
NG oe ais Cae Bewd ave eseeeteatan Ol 

Teachers of Special Classes................ 2 
Each of the councils will organize at its first 

meeting each year and will choose a chairman 

and a secretary for the scholastic year. It will 
adopt its own rules of procedure. 

Each of the groups will elect one delegate to 
the General Council, who shall serve during the 
current school year. It has been provided, in 
case the differences in points of view are too de- 
cided to be presented by any one person, then 
the Group Council will elect two delegates to the 
reneral Council. 


The Group Councils will meet on the second 
Friday of the school mont! of October and 
February of each year, and at other times at the 
call of the superintendent of schools. The Gen- 
eral Council will meet on the Saturday morning 
following the Group Council me gS 


In the resolution adopted by 
aim of the Councils is expressed in 


board, the 
following 


language: 
The aim and purpose of the Group uncils 
and the General Council shall be to give full and 
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free expression or voice to the different atti- 
tudes and judgments of the teaching force, on 
questions pertaining to Courses of Study, Text- 
books, Departmental Work, Duties and Advance- 
ment of Teachers, and the General Study of 
educational questions by the entire public school 
teaching corps, and to enable the Superintendent 
to become conversant at first hand with these 
attitudes and judgments. 


TEACHERS AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION. 


Columbus, O. High-school teachers who act 
as athletic directors are to receive pay for their 
services in the future. It is believed the new 
plan will aid the school authorities in keeping 
a controlling hand on athletics. 

The pay for the work is small. For manag- 
ing two or more sports for a school year a sal- 
ary of $50 will be paid; for coaching football, 
one season, $75; for other sports the pay will 
be $50. 

Rockford, Ill. The supervisor of hygiene of 
the public schools has requested the instructors 
1o be more careful in the future when they are 
suffering from throat trouble. It has been found 
that teachers continued at work in the school- 
room when suffering from sore throats and in 
some cases developed diphtheria and exposed 
their pupils to infection. 

Supt. A. P. Keith, of New Bedford, Mass., in 
his report of the public schools for 1912, has 
called attention to the great success of the plan 
followed last spring in regard to students of the 
Harrington Training School. Members of the 
graduating class were assigned as pupil-teachers 
in the different buildings of the city and for 
several weeks had the benefit of the personal 
supervision of the local teachers. They were 
paid a nominal salary of $6 per week. It is be- 
lieved that this plan is more successful than to 
allow students to start in other cities and learn 
their ways and then return to their home city 
where they must begin again. 


New York, N.Y. The board of education has 
recently discontinued the rating “superior 
merit” as applied to teachers in the high schools 
and has adopted a rule requiring the commit- 
tees in charge of the rating of teachers to make 
a personal investigation of each teacher’s work 
once each term. 

The committee which reported upon the prob- 
lem showed that the superintendent and his as- 
sistants were unable to define precisely the ele- 
ments which they considered necessary for a 
rating of superior excellence. The rule also 
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aroused considerable discontent among the high- 
school instructors, especially amongst those who 
had rendered many years of very successful 
and satisfactory service. 

Monticello, Ind. The school board has adopted 
a rule that all teachers employed in the city 
schools must attend a summer school for at 
least six weeks during the coming summer. 

The school committee of Somerville, Mass., 
has entered into an agreement with the Division 
of Education of Harvard University to receive 
students as practice teachers in its schools. 
The number of students is to be limited by the 
number of opportunities at the disposal of the 
superintendent. 

The students are to receive no compensation 
but the division of education is to supervise 
their work. In return Harvard agrees to grant 
free tuition in courses at Harvard College and 
the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences to 
men teachers and at the Harvard Summer 
School to both men and women teachers. These 
are to be selected by the superintendent of 
schools but the number shall not exceed the 
number of positions granted to practice teachers. 

A “teachers’ round table” has been organized 
in Los Angeles by Supt. J. H. Francis for the 
discussion of school administrative problems 
and policies. The round table consists of a 
kindergartner, eight primary and eight gram- 
mar-grade teachers, and a representative from 
each of the intermediate and the high schools 
and from each of the ‘teachers’ organizations. 
The supervisors of special studies are also mem- 
bers of the round table. It is proposed to dis- 
cuss, from time to time, such problems as salar- 
ies, books, teaching methods, special activities, 
etc. 

Teachers in the public schools of Youngs- 
town, O., have protested against the payment of 
twenty-five cents to the music supervisor for 
lessons given outside of school hours. Grade 
teachers who are not up to the mark in ability 
to teach music are required to take the lessons 
at the home of the supervisor during the even- 
ing. The school authorities are inclined to sup- 
port the supervisor in view of the small fee 
charged and the fact that she gives her leisure 
time for teachers who need the training. 

Haverhill, Mass. The school committee has 
continued its policy of last year by which teach- 
ers who are not to be nominated for next year 
will be notified so that they may look for places 
elsewhere. 

During the recent flood which affected In- 
diana and Ohio many schools were unable to 
continue sessions because of the condition of 
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Non-corrosive composition flush top 
vaporation-proof. 
No. 58 same without slide cover. 
Common Sense Inkwell. 
A well that is true to its 
name. Fitted with non-corro- 
sive rubber stopper. 
Columbia ‘‘Adapter.”’ 
A device by which the Com- 
mon Sense Inkwell can be fitted 
to old desks without reboring. 
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the streets and buildings and the impossibility 
of attendance by teachers and pupils. The 
teachers of Kokomo, Ind., lost four days in this 
manner and the school board was in a quandary, 
The state sehool authorities informed the board 
that the paying of salaries under these condi- 
tions would be but an act of equity though it 
could not be supported by any law. Because 
of the fact that the schools were closed by what 
is termed “an act of God” the contract between 
the board and the teachers was not in force dur- 
ing that time according to the opinion of the 
attorney general. 

It is expected that the time may be made up 
on days when holidays would have been the 
case and will be figured in when making the 
final reports. 

Los Angeles, Cal. Teachers who are members 
of the faculty of the Polytechnic High School 
have banded themselves together in the estab- 
lishment of a mutual loan society. The purpose 
of the organization is to provide money which 
may be loaned to any member desiring to be- 
come a borrower. 

There are 87 teachers in the school, each of 
whom contributes $3 or more to be deposited in 
a local bank. 

A committee examines each request presented 
and loans the money at an interest of six per 
cent per annum for sixty or ninety days. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 


Hutchinson, Kans. Supt. J. O. Hall has re- 
cently instructed teachers in the public schools 
to make an effort to instill in the minds of pupils 
a reverence and love for the American flag. 
With this idea in mind, Mr. Hall has obtained 
a supply of cards patterned after the one pre- 
pared by the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion. These will be pasted in the front part of 
the history of each pupil in the sixth grade. 
The card is entitled “The American Flag—lIts 
Use and Its Forbidden Use.” It contains the 
following inscription: 

The American flag is the symbol of the broth- 
erhood of man: It stands for courage, for 
Chivalry, for generosity and honor. 

No hand must touch it roughly; no hand shall 
touch it irreverently; 


Its position is aloft: To float over its chil- 


Flush Top Inkwells 


We are the world’s largest manufacturers of Ink- 
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dren, uplifting their eyes and hearts by its glow- 
ing colors and splendid promise; for under the 
Stars and Stripes are opportunities unknown 
to any other nation of the world. 

The Government commands the people to 
honor their flag: Men and boys should uncover 
as they pass the vivid stripes which represent 
the life blood of brave men, and the stars which 
shall shine on forever. 

It must be raised at sunrise; lowered at sun- 
set. It is not a plaything of the hour; it is a 
birthright of privilege and integrity. 

Rock Island, Ill. Nine principals of the local 
schools have united with Supt. H. B. Hayden in 
a plan for improving the spelling of public 
school children. 

The new method provides for a few new 
words each day, with a heavy review of the 
previous day’s work and a general review of all 
the words learned that year. The first and 
second grades have been provided with a list 
of words copied from a spelling book. These 
have been mimeographed and distributed to the 
pupils. There are 180 words in thelist which 
will comprise one-half a year’s work. 

In the last half of the grades there will be 
two new words each day, two words in review 
of the previous day’s lesson and two from the 
list already spelled. 

The complete schedule is as follows: 

Third year, first half—Two new words, two 
review and four selected. 

Third year, second half—Two new words, two 
review and six selected. 

Fourth year, first and second half—Two new 
words, two review and six selected. 

Fifth year, first half—Four new words, four 
review and seven selected. 

Fifth year, second half—Five new words, five 
review words and five selected. 

Sixth year, first and second half—Six new 
words, six review and eight selected. 

Seventh and eighth grades—Seven new words, 
seven review and six selected. 

The list of words for the first two grades was 
compiled in the office, but the words for the 
other grades will be taken from the regular 
spelling book now in use in the schools. The 
work will be arranged to conform with the sche- 
dule. 
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Sit still a minute—just one minute. 

while you are sitting still, a new Remington 
Typewriter began work in some business office, 
for we make and sell a machine a minute. 
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The Machines 
Make the Positions 


There, 


_ Don’t you see there is a position a minute 
waiting for someone competent to fill it ? 


Remington machines are making positions 
faster than any other typewriter, therefore it pays 
students to learn the Remington. 


Remington 


Typewriter Company 


(Incorporated) 


= New York and Everywhere 





Minneapolis, Minn. The educational commit- 
tee of the board of education has become thor- 
oughly convinced that music and drawing must 
be retained in the curricula of the public schools 
and that if expenses must be reduced that 
other studies must suffer. Another meeting will 
be held by the school authorities to discuss pro- 
posed reductions of the two courses along with 
reductions of other studies. The present con- 
troversy followed a proposal to discontinue 
music and drawing on account of the expense 
involved. The retention of the two studies was 
ably defended by the respective teachers of the 
subjects and also by the superintendent and his 
assistants. 


Manual Arts Studies. 

Chicago, Ill. The household arts department 
of the public schools has inaugurated a plan by 
which girls who attend the cooking classes may 
visit the Armour packing plant and learn how 
the cheaper cuts of meat are obtained. The aim 
of the visits is to make the girls familiar with 
the proper method of buying cheaper meat. Ex- 
pert butchers cut up carcasses of beef for the 
inspection of the students. The visiting days 
are set for Wednesdays. 

New York, N. Y. A special course in domestic 
science, laundry work and fancy cooking has 
been introduced in the Harlem evening high 
school. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Industrial work has been 
substituted for grammar in the seventh and 
eighth grades of the public schools. The change, 
which affects between 400 and 450 children, will 
make it impossible for pupils in these grades to 
secure a complete course in this subject unless 
they take it as a separate study. To overcome 
the disadvantages of this defect, it is planned 
to drill the pupils so thoroughly in the correct 
forms of speech that they will speak by instinct 
rather than by rule. 

The new work will include mechanical draw- 
ing, manual training, cooking and sewing. A 
commercial course is also provided, from which 
the study of grammar is eliminated. As a sub- 
stitute for the latter, the pupils are to be drilled 
in rapid calculation, simple bookkeeping, pen- 
manship and spelling. Business English has 
been included in the commercial work. 
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SECURING PARENTAL CO-OPERATION. 

The lack of co-operation between the home 
and the school is looked upon by educators as 
one of the factors which interferes seriously 


with school efficiency and progress. A num- 
ber of devices have been suggested and are made 
use of in various communities for bringing par- 
ents and teachers closer together and for mak- 
ing both work toward one end—the education 
of the children. 


The school board of West Chester, Pa., during 
the past winter adopted a method of securing 
parental co-operation which appears effective in 
reaching every interested family. It is in the 
form of a letter discussing some of the essential 
factors of success in school work. The letter 
which was printed and commented upon in the 
local press was sent to every parent. It read: 

A LETTER TO PARENTS. 

The School Board in its desire to co-operate 
with parents in getting the best results from 
the advantages offered in the schools and to in= 
crease the efficiency in the teaching, is prompted 


to issue this open letter to parents and guar- 
cians. 


In general, it may be said that regular atten- 
dance and punctuality are absolutely essential 


to success in any system of schools. West 
Chester is particularly fortunate in having few 
homes in which children are detained from 
school for any causes except those most neces- 
sary. 

The Board has provided sanitary buildings, 
ventilated, lighted, and heated in accordance 


with the best known methods, and } 
the most efficient teachers. The « 
therefore such as are conducive to bx 
school. 


Home study is necessary. Every pupi! in the 


High School has daily four lessons to prepar 
One of these can be carefully studied in sch 
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and by taking advantage of study hall privileges, 
another can also be prepared. Two lessons are 
thus left for home study. The length of time 
to be spent on these lessons varies with differ- 
ent pupils and on different days. It is therefore 
difficult to lay down absolute rules for home 
study; but in general, it may be said that unless 
a pupil is doing considerable systematic study 
outside of school every day, it is certain that 
he is not getting all of his school work well 
done, and the parents should communicate at 
once with the Superintendent or the Principal, 
so that failure may be avoided. 


It is usually well understood by parents that 
social distractions, especially on school day 
evenings, are nearly always fatal to successful 
school work. Since the school studies are suf- 
ficient to occupy all the time of the pupils, ex- 
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Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


OR real effective, satisfactory work, Devoe School 
Water Colors are the ideal colors. 
try them. Prepared in cakes, half-pans or tubes. 


You should 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 122 


Devoe Peacock Dyes for school stencil work are 
the best for the purpose. Ask for our complete pamph- 
let and color card; it’s free. 


Our new 1913 artistic catalogue of school 
art supplies gives a complete list of these goods; 
a valuable reference and guide in buying. Free 
on request. 


Write Dept. 5. 


Devoe 


171 West Randolph Street 


Chicago 
1312-1314 Grand Avenue 
Kansas City 


cept such as is taken for recreation or needed 
service in the home, any special outside duties 
handicap the pupils in their lesson preparation. 


It is only natural for pupils to be interested in 
many things outside of the schoolroom. Some 
of these interests can be turned to good account 
by the skillful teacher and the wise parent. In 
other cases these outside interests invade the 
schoolroom to such an extent as to demoralize 
the entire school. A number of plays in which 
pupils take part, a succession of parties, a series 
of events which take a large proportion of the 
pupils away from their evening studies, com- 
pletely mar the otherwise successful work of 
the year. In a community such as ours, nearly 
every home affords an excellent environment 
for social recreation as well as for evening 
study; in consequence, there should not be re- 


FOLLOW-UP RECORD OF GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HARRISBURG, PA. 
Record of Pupils taken at the close of first half year in High School, February 1, 1913. 


Group ITI 
Relow 70% 





Nore :—The school of the teacher to whom this record is sent is marked with an asterisk, This will make the tabulation valuable for comparison 


Record used in the Harrisburg, Pa., high school for keeping track of students 
advanced to the high school. 
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“ quired the exacting duties of outside entertain- the teacher’s name, and is large enough to be wear the uniform, thus excluding members of 
—— ments during school day evenings. read in a dim light. The cards are carefully special high-school departments. 
duties It is therefore urged upon parents that they placed so that they will not be concealed when Colorado Springs, Colo. The girls of the grad- 
aration guard with jealous care the time of their chil- the door stands open. uating class of the high school have agreed tn 
ae s dren in school, against the encroachments made , d f thei ’ ke ¢ 
sted in om oe nec ees es wear dresses of their own make at the com- 
Souin upon it; that they consider the time and SUGGESTIVE GRADUATION NEWS. mencement exercises. The usual long gloves 
strength of their children a most valuable asset, Nashville, Tenn. The school authorities have jj) not be worn. 
a and that they aid the school authorities and suggested that girls in the graduating class wear Bartlesville, Okla. The school board has re- 
ent. In their children at the same time, by inculcating a neat, white uniform at the commencement ex- quested the graduates to appear in caps and 
de bo ideas of good work in school, and regular study ercises and that only a small bunch of flowers gowns. ' 
eee hours in the homes. be carried. The suggestion was made on the caicia Mil 
1 whic $y order of the School Board. grounds of economy as many parents expend _ Bearing Fruit. , 
an Ellwood Patrick, President, large amounts on this occasion. a a a me of Superin- 
| . Valter H. Lewis, Secretary, Keokuk, Ia. The school board has adopted ‘endents of New York wity indicates that the re- 
, OE West Chester, Pa., January 29, 1913. ¢ansg and gowns as the apparel for the graduation cent school inquiry will bear fruit. At least the 
york = aac The ‘cxehenas ea be gray in color board has expressed its intention of instituting 
ear 7 ot . a ‘ P © ». © © © : > € s 
a rhe school authorities of Canton, Ill, issue a with the regulation mortar-board cap of the = — in the manner of arranging the 
in monthly publication for the benefit of the patrons ume color. curriculum. ‘ . 
oa - of the public schools. The sheet contains news The instruction committee of the Pittsburgh, Upon the suggestion of Superintendent Wm. 


about the progress of schools, report of the pro- 
fessional factors, several inspirational articles 
on the use of the schools and a “question and 
answer” column. 

County Superintendent Sipple of Adair County, 
Missouri, has introduced a new system of mah- 
ing reports. School work is to be averaged 
with the work done by the pupils at home. Re- 
port blanks have been provided, one side of 
which has spaces for marking the grades in school 
work. On the opposite side are spaces for the 
grades in home work. The girls are graded on 
sweeping, dusting, baking, sewing and other 
household duties. The boys receive grades on 
stockfeeding, milking, poultry work and other 
chores about the barn. In making up reports 
the teacher fills in the marks for school work 
and then sends the blanks to the parents to 
mark the home work. These grades are used: 
Excellent, 90 to 100; good, 80 to 90; poor, 70 to 
80. Seventy is passing. 


Visitors in large city school buildings fre- 
quently have difficulty in finding particular class- 


Pa., board of education has given its disapproval 
of elaborate wearing apparel at high-school com- 
mencement exercises. Flowers in connection 
with the occasion came in for censure. Supt. 
Heeter contended that the occasion should not 
be made a burden to parents but should be con- 
ducted in a democratic manner. 

Rochester, Minn. The board of education has 
announced that all graduating gowns must be 
made in the domestic arts department of the 
schools and must not exceed $5 in cost. Junior 
and senior banquets are limited to seventy-five 
cents per plate. 

Mankato, Minn. The board of education, fol- 
lowing a protest of the parents, has rescinded 
its rule requiring the graduates to appear in 
caps and gowns. As a result the graduates have 
agreed to wear plain dresses, the style and cost 
limit to be fixed by the board. Flowers are 
prohibited. 

Kewaunee, Ill. The members of the graduat- 
ing class of the high school will appear in caps 
and gowns following a request of the board that 


H. Maxwell, the board has recently requested 
an appropriation of $10,000 annually to be ex- 
pended in the employment of experts who are 
to investigate school problems as may be di- 
rected by the board of superintendents or by 
the board of education. 

The methods of grading teachers are also to 
be revised after a definite set of standards has 
been evolved. These standards are to be applied 
for the purpose of determining advances in sal- 
ary and are to be made use of much less fre- 
quently than at present. 

In a similar manner, the board of superin- 
tendents has expressed its purpose of studying 
definitely the controlling principles by which 
the course of study is fixed and judged. 

A fourth improvement is proposed in a resolu- 
tion that the teachers shall have initiative in 
the matter of improving the course of study 
and shall by means of an advisory council be 
placed in position to definitely lay their ideas 
before the administrative officers. Dr, Max- 
well proposes a council of teachers consisting 


rooms or departments. They wander about the the students should have uniform apparel, of gt ees ene. ave eee principals, 
corridors and find themselves compelled to dis- Elgin, Ill. The members of the senior class five elementary ee an 2 yg of in- 
turb classes seeking information. In the Mil- of the high school have voted to wear gray caps structors from the tra ane ac — for teachers. 
Waukee. Wis. schools, this is obviated by num- and gowns at the commencement exercises, The These shall be regularly organized and shall 
bering each room and providing in addition cards idea was opposed by the. faculty and members meet once each month a the discussion of 
of information. The numbers are placed above of the board because caps and gowns were usu- school administrative problems. 

the doorways and the cards are attached to the ally associated with college commencements. It is expected that the recommendations of 
doorframe or upon the wall adjacent. The letter For this reason the gray color was specified. the board of superintendents will be promptly 


ing of the card includes the class and grade and 


Only four-year students will be permitted to 


put in force by the board of education. 
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FIREPROOF SGHOOLS 
| John T. Simpson 


Our rapidly growing cities and towns with restricted school revenues find it difficult to build new school houses fast enough to keep 
the demand made by the increase in population. ON SHORT NOTICE and at a VERY SMALL COST, we are furnishing many of the 
towns and cities in the United States with our PORTABLE READY BUILT SCHOOL HOUSES with seating capacity 50 to 250. 
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When shipped from our factory, they are ready built and complete, ready to set on the foundation. No carpenter work of any kind to be 


} done to them as every piece is finished and fitted. We send a printed {llustrated instruction sheet for erecting the school houses and attached to 


same is a floor plan on which all of the parts are numbered and those in the packages numbered to correspond with those shown on the floor 
plan. When erected, they are as strong and substantial in every way as if built by a local carpenter, day work. They are thoroughly ventilated 
and all of the windows arranged so as to give perfect light. WE GUARANTEE ENTIRE SATISFACTION. 

We will be pleased to furnish names of the different towns and cities now using them. Write and let us send you a@ blue print and full 


detailed information. 


Every School System needs them, what? 
Portable School Houses 


The “American” Portable is best 
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SANITARY AND DRY 


American Portable House Co. 


329 Arcade Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 
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Before placing your order for Scenery 
and Stage Fixtures write us. 
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Cornell Sectional Buildings 


Complete Painted Ready to Set Up 


Garages, Stores, Churches, Schoolhouses, Playhouses, Studios, Cottages 
etc. Built in sections, convenient, for handling and are quickly anc 
easily erected simply by bolting sections together. Skilled labor is not 
necessary to set them up, as all sections are numbered and everything 
fits, Built of first class material in the largest and best portable house 
factory in America, Buildings are substantial and as durable as if built 
on the ground by local contractors, Are handsomer and COST MUCH 
LESS. We build houses to meet every requirement, We pay freight. 
Art catalog by mail on receipt of 4c. stamps, 


Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co., 443 Lehigh St., Ithaca, W. Y. 





« MEDICAL INSPECTION NEWS. 


State Supt. Harris of Louisiana has recently 
furnished school boards and superintendents of 
the various parishes a statement of the work in 
medical inspection as it has been carried on in 
the public schools of the state. 

In Vernon parish, it has been found, $3,600 is 
appropriated annually for the employment of a 
medical inspector. During the past few months 
this inspector has made 2,548 examinations of 
school children, delivered fifty-two lectures and 
treated 1,509 cases of hookworm. 

In Morehouse, the president of the parish 
board of health is the medical inspector. He 
visits the schools twice each year and makes an 
examination of each child. 

In Livingston, the president of the parish 
hcalth board in an advisory capacity visits the 
schools and conducts examinations, 

The letter in addition to touching on the work 
of other parishes in the state, also reviews the 
work accomplished in the department of hygiene 
of the public schools of New Orleans. 

Nashville, Tenn. A department of medical 
inspection has been added to the schools. A 
committee on sanitation is to be selected which 
will have charge of the administration of the 
department. 

Grand Rapids, Wis. Pupils who are absent 
from school one day or more, or on Friday after- 
noon, must report to the medical inspector to 
obtain permits before they will be re-admitted to 
the schools. 

Parents who know in advance that a child is 
to be absent from school for some work or other 
duty demanded, can notify the teacher to that 
effect previous to the absence and no permit 
will be necessary for re-admittance. The noti- 
fication must be presented to the teacher before 
the child is actually absent in order to be valid. 

In an examination conducted during the school 
year 1912-13 in the public schools of St. Louis, 


Mo., a total of 3,880 children have been found 
to be physically defective. More than half the 
number had bad teeth. 

A total of 365 had defective eyes and 292 had 
defective teeth and eyes. Enlarged tonsils were 
found in 255 cases and defective teeth and ton- 
sils in 225. There were 223 cases of communi- 
‘able diseases and 110 exclusions from school. 
Noncommunicable diseases to the number of 
1,083 were found and thirty-six were excluded 
from school. 

Open-Air Schools. 

Allentown, Pa. An open-air school is to be 
established next September. The establishment 
of the school is due, in a large measure, to Dr. 
Peters, a member of the board who has repeat- 
edly advocated the idea in lectures on the sub- 
ject. 

The school board of Pittsburgh, Pa., has ap- 
proved the recommendation for schools which 
shall take care of 125 tubercular children and 
400 anaemic ones. Three combination restrooms 
and open-air schools are proposed to be located 
in different districts. 

Special rooms where a low temperature will 
prevail are to be set aside in ten school build- 
ings for those who have simply a tendency 
toward lung trouble. 

Schenectady, N. Y. Open-air rooms have been 
provided on the roofs of two of the school 
buildings. These open-air rooms will be different 
from any now in use in the state and will be 
so built that fresh air may be secured from any 
side and to any amount desired. 


SCHOOL HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 


Newark, N. J. Acting on the recommendation 
of the medical supervisor, the school board has 
taken steps to improve the ventilation of class- 
rooms in the school buildings. Principals have 
been instructed to see that all classrooms are 
opened for five minutes during each session. 


During the morning recess and also the noon 
hour the rooms will be opened to the outside 
air. The board also called attention to a pre- 
vious order which requires that janitors keep 
the classrooms at sixty-five degrees. Windows 
in cloakrooms will be kept open in the future 
even though the order is not included in the 
rules of the board. 

The board of education has reversed its policy 
in regard to the use of portable buildings. In 
the future only pupils of the more advanced 
grades will be placed in these buildings as it is 
thought that whatever inconvenience might be 
present would be less noticeable to the older 
pupils. In the past children from the first and 
second grades were designated to these build- 
ings. 

The health physicians of Chicago, Ill., have 
recently emphasized the importance of proper 
ventilation and other sanitary precautions in 
schools through their weekly bulletin. The 
warning is as follows: 

“Inasmuch as it is compulsory that children 
between the ages of 6 and 14 years attend 
school, it devolves upon a community through 
its constituted authorities to see that its chil- 
dren are not forced into surroundings which en- 
danger their well being, physically, mentally or 
morally. 

“Children are compelled to attend school dur- 
ing that period of life when peculiarly suscepti- 
ble to certain contagious and infectious diseases. 
The school child undoubtedly contracts many of 
its infections in the schoolroom. 

“It is a matter of tremendous importance that 
safeguards be thrown around the child while it 
is a compelled attendant at a community insti- 
tution, such as a school. There is nothing of 
more far-reaching importance than proper venti- 
lation of the school building. Pure air will do 
more to eliminate the danger of infection in the 
schoolroom than any other one thing. 

“An unventilated, overheated schoolroom is 
an incubator for disease germs and a destroyer 
of physical and mental efficiency.” 

Denver, Colo. A new system for the protec- 
tion of the health of school children has been 
planned. Doctors in various parts of the city 
will be asked to volunteer their services in eX 
amining children who have been absent from 
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school because of sickness which is not of a 
contagious nature. Two doctors in the vicinity 
of each school will be needed so as to obviate 
the necessity of children making long trips for 
health certificates. 

Children who have been absent for other rea- 
sons than sickness do not require a certificate 
to re-enter school where the principal is aware 
of the real reason. 

The method employed in regard to children 
afflicted with contagious diseases is to be con- 
tinued as before. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The school authorities are 
considering the discontinuance of paper towels 
on the ground of economy. Last year a half 
million towels were used as an experiment and 
principals have been requested to express their 
opinions on the results of the idea and also the 
advisability of purchasing more when funds are 
available. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Comparatively few 
school children are victims of contagious dis- 
eases in the public schools, according to physi- 
cians. The regular quota of those who have 
throat troubles each year are found this year, 
but contrasting the cases with those of other 
cities, it is found that they are insignificant in 
number. 

Houston, Tex. The medical inspector of the 
public schools has recently declared that much 
of the backwardness of children is due to physt- 
cal defects. An examination of approximately 
1,500 children has revealed the fact that 39 per 
cent of the entire number were defective in 
vision, hearing or breathing. Fifty per cent of 
the cases examined the past school term have 
received treatment. The budget for schoo] ex- 
penditures makes only a slight provision for 
this work and therefore the results are not up to 
the mark desired. School nurses are frequently 
called upon to provide transportation for chil- 
dren from their homes to the offices of physi- 
cians and thus are burdened with a surplus of 
duties. 

Teachers in all the public schools of Michi- 
fan have been furnished with a proper eye-test- 
ing card with directions for making tests of the 
eyesight of school children. After the examina- 
tions have been made the teachers are expected 
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to take up the matter with the parents so that 
the conditions may be remedied and the children 
become better students. Those whose eyesight 
prevents the performance of all school work 
shall be sent to the state school at Lansing. 

St. Paul, Minn. Complaint has been made to 
the city health department against the collection 
of old papers and magazines by the school chil- 
dren on the ground that the practice is responsi- 
ble for the spread of contagious disease. A 
complaint was previously made by parents 
against the storing of the papers in the school 
halls. They were later removed to a barn near 
the school but the practice was still in vogue. 

Following the adoption of a sanitary rule by 
the State Board of Health and a health ordi- 
nance by the City Board of Health which pro- 
hibit dry sweeping in public buildings, the New 
Orleans Board of Education has decided to oil 
the floors of all the public schools and to abol- 
ish dry sweeping in the schools. The work will 
be done under the direction of Dr. Edmund Moss, 
chief medical inspector, who has advocated the 
oiling of the floors for some time. 


PHYSICAL INSTRUCTION. 

Springfield, Mass. At a recent meeting of the 
Headmasters’ Club of western Massachusetts a 
rule was adopted which excludes from all inter- 
school sports, students in postgraduate courses, 
those who are more than twenty years of age, 
and those who have already represented their 
school in sports for four years. The rule was 
adopted following a number of complaints from 
coaches that certain members of a team were 
not eligible to play in the games. This kept 
the teams in constant turmoil and the new re 
strictions are expected to obviate these diffi- 
culties. 

Joliet, Ill. The board of control of the high- 
school athletic association has adopted a rule 
which provides that any athlete who fails twice 
to keep up in his studies shall be removed from 
the squad of which he is a member and shall 
not be allowed to become a candidate in that 
sport until the next year. The board of control 
is made up exclusively of students and the rule 
was drawn up and adopted by them. . was 
deemed necessary because of the frequent fail- 
ures of regular players and strong substitutes to 
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keep their class averages up to the standard. 


Milwaukee, Wis. The Trade School for Girls 
has been provided with an athletic instructor. 

Supt. B. M. Watson of Spokane, Wash., has 
announced that a reform in physical training 
has been attempted. It is proposed to give the 
weaker pupil the benefit of the physical exer- 
cises so that he may develop a stronger phy- 
sique. 

The plan proposed is to encourage each class 
of boys as their abilities demand so that one 
who can jump two feet high may be encouraged 
to do that much and those who are capable of 
doing more strenuous work should be urged for- 
ward. The work is to be classified to apply to 
each pupil’s strength and ability. 

Holyoke, Mass. The principal of the high 
school is conducting an experiment in the line 
of physical exercise which promises to radi- 
cally change health conditions in the school. 

The plan provides that the rooms in which 
recitations are to be held shall be flooded with 
fresh air. At the same time the pupils exercise 
for five minutes before beginning the work of 
the class. The operation of the scheme at first 
seemed to depress the pupils but the results 
show that the pupils are more alert, that they 
recite better and are more healthy. The teach- 
ers are very enthusiastic over the results. 


Dental Inspection. 

Columbus, O. The school board has recently 
permitted the continuance of the custom of dis- 
tributing samples of toothpaste among the 
school children. The action of the board is 
taken as an encouragement of this means of 
advertising provided the article given is useful 
and permission has previously been secured. 

St. Louis, Mo. A report of the public schools 
reveals the fact that more than half the de- 
fective children were afflicted with bad teeth or 
a combination of defective teeth and other 
troubles. The number of children receiving den- 
tal treatment was 138, while 479 were given 
emergency treatment. 

The New York City board of health has re- 
cently given out a statement regarding the work 
of the city dental clinics for school children. 
The department finds that dental defects are 
more prevalent than any other defects. 

















There are several reasons for 


this, but they are summed up briefly in: 


Efficiency — Scientific and ‘optical perfection which 
insures the best and most perfect pictures on the screen 


clear—brilliant. 
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Modern High School — Cost $85,000 


THE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 17) 

course. The agricultural school should in no 
case be diverted from its true purpose in order 
to join the ranks of the thousands of high 
schools which devote-their chief energies to that 
small minority of their pupils who think they 
are going to higher institutions of learning. 
But as a matter of fact any successful student 
in an agricultural school or graduate thereof can 
always get himself ready for college by taking 
one or two years extra work in a regular high 
or preparatory school. 

(2) What should be the character of the land 
used by the central school of agriculture? 

This land is to be used primarily for the prac- 
tical work of boys training to be farmers, and 
secondarily, for exhibiting on a small scale 
model processes for the observation of the pupils. 
Hence, the land should be good typical farm 
land. It should not demand excessive efforts 
for clearing or keeping in shape. It should be 
capable of subdivision into small plots for in- 
dividual pupils. Without too great effort it 
should enable each boy to clear annually a small 
sum of money. It should not be too remote 
from market. 

(3) In what ways should the course of study 
admit of specialization ¢ 

The course of instruction for each pupil will 


center around his practical projects in farming 
or stock raising. These will of necessity be 


adapted to the age and experience of the pupil, 
but they will also give him a basis of scientific 
knowledge and experience for the practice of 
farming; (4) the pupils should, if the facilities 
of the school permit, see exemplified on a small 
but adequate scale, the best processes, imple- 
ments, etc., and (5) each pupil should have the 
opportunity to devote a portion of his time to 
cultural studies in literature and other subjects 
so as to keep him in touch with the spirit of 
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liberal education. 
Practicable Types of Schools. 

To realize these aims, it now appears that two 
types of schools are practicable, namely, the 
agricultural department of an existing high 
school, and the central or county agricultural 
school. 

In the case of the agricultural department, 
the following conditions govern: (1) The agri- 
cultural training—both the supervision of the 
boy’s practical work and the teaching of the 
agricultural science, ete., will be in the hands 
of one person giving his entire time to this 
work, and who shall combine in his preparation 
scientific training with some experience as a 
practial farmer; (2) All the practical work 
of the boys will be done on home farms, and the 
school will attempt no farming; (3) The in- 
structor will supervise the boys’ practical work 
during the summer months and will have a vaca- 
tion in the winter; (4) and each agricultural 
pupil may take one or two studies of a general 
nature in the high school in which the depart- 
ment is located. 

In the case of the central or county agricul- 
tural school, it is to be assumed (1) That the 
school will have a faculty and will be of such a 
size as to justify its giving exclusive attention 
to agriculture (and, possibly, household arts 
education); (2) That it will have two classes of 
pupils—those from farmers’ homes and those 
from villages or the city; (3) That it will have 
sufficient land not only to give object lessons on 
a small scale of good farming but also to pro- 
vide city boys with suitable opportunities for 
their practical work; and (4) That it will be 
so located as to be accessible to the maximum 
number of pupils in the area served. 


HIGH SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
Louisville, Ky. Students in the male high 
school have submitted to Supt. E. O. Holland 
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a report of the money earned by them during 
the last summer vacation, and also since school 
was opened in September. The total earned 
was $17,966, to which 199 boys have contributed. 
The average amount made by the boys was 
$85.25. The best earner made $600 and the low- 
est $4. Sixty were engaged in clerical work, 
forty-eight in manual labor, forty-five carried 
papers, nineteen were farm hands and twenty- 
one worked at odd jobs. 

Since the reopening of school, 194 boys have 
found employment outside of school hours and 
one has earned $200. The average amount was 
$68.67 and the lowest amount was $2.50. Home- 
work occupies the time of 149 boys who are 
paid in money or receive regular allowances 
from their parents. Sixteen reported they had 
made $103.50 during the Christmas holidays. 

Social afternoons have been instituted in the 
Chicago public schools by the recently appointed 
deans of high-school girls. The girls meet in 
the assembly halls on alternate Fridays where 
they are instructed in the proper course of con- 
duct at any social afternoon or evening affair. 
As refreshments are conceded to be an impor- 
tant part of the functions it has been suggested 
that the deans co-operate with the domestic 
science departments to supply them with the 
food cooked in the classes. 

Pierre, S. D. The school board has added a 
year of chemistry to the high-school course and 
has installed a complete laboratory equipment 
for the purpose. 


The Board of Education of Chanute at 
ular meeting February 3rd 
proved of the “six and six” 
ing schools as outlined by Superintendent 
Hughes. One month later, the matter was 
checked up to the voters in the form of a reso 
lution of the Board providing for the erection 
of a Senior high school building and a Junior 
high school building. The Junior high sc s‘hool 
to consist of the 7th, 8th and 9th grades and the 
Senior high school of the 10th, 11th and 12th 
grades 
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“SCHOOL SANITATION” 


A NEW BOOK FOR SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


\ \ JE take pleasure in announcing for distribution about May 20th, a new book entitled “School Sanitation”. 


This book is now in the hands of the printer, who, promises first delivery of a limited number 
of copies about May 20th. 
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As the name indicates, this book will deal entirely with the broad and important question of how to have 


a thoroughly sanitary school. Literature on this subject is scarce, and much that is available is so technical in 
character that its usefulness is impaired. 


“School Sanitation” was written and designed so that it would be understood by all who read it. 
Clearness and conciseness were never lost sight of in its preparation. 













What “School Sanitation” Contains: 


The first 32 pages printed in sepia ink on 
India tinted stock, are devoted to an article 
entitled “School Sanitation” written expressly 
for this book by J. J. Cosgrove, a well known 
sanitary engineer and author of numerous works 
on plumbing and sanitation. 


Mr. Cosgrove’s article deals broadly with the 
question of sanitation and hygiene in the school, 
and contains much that ought to interest thinking 
people. The sub-chapters of this article are— 


The child is father to the man. 
Vandalism of childhood. 

Types of water closets. 

Sewage disposal. 

Urinals and urinal compartments. 
School kitchens for domestic science. 
Water closet compartments. 
Ventilation of toilet rooms. 
Teacher’s retiring room. 

Emergency room or infirmary. 
Drinking water for schools. 

What others are doing. 

Water Filters. 

Operation of Filters. 

Public convenience stations in schools. 
Public baths in schools. 

Bathing facilities in the schools. 
Swimming pools, etc., etc., 
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and a 10 page article entitled the “Hygiene of 
the Bath’—a subject on which every teacher 
should be well versed. 
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A Book on the Sanitary School Question. 
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The frontispiece is a photogravure of “The Romans at the Bath”, and there are 20 other interesting and timely 
illustrations. 
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The balance of the book printed in 2 colors on white paper, is devoted to plumbing fixtures and equipment for 
the modern and sanitary school. This section is also made clear with notes, good illustrations and descriptions in order 
that school officials can personally judge what is best for their local requirements. 


How to obtain this book: This edition of “School Sanitation” will be distributed on request only, without cost, 

one to each school board, or official or committee of the board in charge of sanitation and hygiene in the school. 
When writing for a copy, kindly use official letterhead and designate clearly to whom the book is to be addressed. We 
are now ready to receive requests and will send books as soon as received from the printer, in the order that requests 
reach us. In writing for a copy of this book, which will be sent free of all expense, you incur no obligation of any kind. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Old Dominion Patent Heating 
and Ventilating System 





Minimum Cost--- 


is exemplified in the Nation 
Wide Movement for better and 
more sanitary heating and ven- 
tilating of our schools, partic- 
ularly in rural districts. The 
OLD DOMINION PATENT 
HEATING AND VENTILAT- 
ING SYSTEM Is DAILY 
GROWING IN DEMAND in 
every State inthe Union. Why? 

It does not re-heat and cir- | 
culate the foul air in the room. 

It warms the room with pure 
fresh air and combines a duct 
or pipe to exhaust the vitiated 
or foul air.. No other system 
does this. 

It does not require a separate 
independent foul air flue of 
brick or metal as all other 
systems do. 

It is simple, easy to set up. 
and easy to regulate. All other 
systems are complicated. 

It does not clog with soot 
and rot out, requiring expen- 
sive experts to repair; other 
systems do. 

It draws the foul or vitiated 
air from the floor of room by a 
syphon suction combined with 
the heater; no other system can 
do or does do this. 

It is the cheapest of all heat- 
ing and ventilating systems, be- 
cause it combines heater, ven- 
tilating drum. ventilating mat, 
stove pipe and foul air pipe or 
duct. Pipe furnished free five 
feet from center of heater, ad- 
ditional lengths of large pipe, 
50e per foot. All other sys 
tems require expensive inde- 
pendent foul air flues or ducts, 
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RAILROAD RATES TO SALT LAKE. 
Secretary D. W. Springer has announced the 
railroad rates which will be in effect for the 
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May 8-10. Iowa Manual Arts’ Association at 
Des Moines. W. O. Abram, Newton, secy-treas. 
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May 8-10. National Society for the Study and plies 
convention of the National Education Associa- Salt Lake City tickets, at a rate of $47.50 from Prevention of Tuberculosis at Washington, D.C. > Mu h 
tion in Salt Lake City, July 5-11. The rates are Chicago, and $45.00 from St. Louis. May 9-10. Connecticut Association of School ‘FOG 
as low as any secured by the Association for its Prescribed Versus Elective Studies in the High Superintendents at New Haven. tende 
previous conventions and are rather more lib- School. May 9. Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Asso- Minn 
eral in stopover and time-limit conditions than That not all pupils should be required to take ciation at Putnam. G. W. Hathaway, Putnam, = rla 
have been in effect for some years. In brief, the the same work in the high school is a well recog- pres. ra 
rates are as follows: nized principle, but the question of the amount May 10. Women’s Council of Education of creed 
Trans-Continental Passenger Association — The Of prescribed work is somewhat of a mooted one. Connecticut at Hartford. Emma Blake, New mene 
rates from the North Pacific Coast points have The present tendency is that the work for each Haven, secy. and 
not been announced. California lines have au- Year should be as flexible as possible, and May 10. Nebraska History Teachers’ Asso- a 
thorized for the meeting a round-trip fare of adapted to the needs of the individual students. ciaiton and Missouri Valley History Teachers’ dered 
$40.00 from San Francisco and Los Angeles; a In Ames, Ia., the school authorities have ar- Association at Omaha. Ada L. Atkinson, Omaha, le 
$46.00 fare from San Diego and proportionate 'anged their course of study so that students pres. ee 
fares from other California points. Tickets wil] Shall take a fixed amount of prescribed work May 15-16. American Federation of Arts at ane 
be sold July 1-6, going limit, fifteen days; final nd a fixed amount of elective studies. The fol- Washington, D. C. Leila Mechlin, Washington, yarn 
return limit, three months from sale, with stop- owing tables show the comparative ratios: D. C., secy. for tl 
overs in both directions. Ist year—50¢ prescribed. May 16-17. New England History Teachers’ Jol 
Western Passe nger Association—Tickets will be 2nd year—75¢ prescribed. Association at Boston and Salem. W. H. Cush- heres 
on sale daily at the following points, during June 3rd year—Ist semester—50¢ prescribed. ing, Cambridge, secy. bulld 
and July, good to return before October 31, at 2nd semester—25% prescribed. May 20-22. American Society of Inspectors of nt 
the rates indicated: Chicago, $43.00; St. Paul 4th year—25¢ prescribed. Plumbing and Sanitary Engineers at Louisville, ethagn 
and Minneapolis, $40.00; Sioux City, $34.40; St. Elective work may be selected from the fol- Ky. T. J. Claffy, Chicago, IIl., pres. any 
Louis, $38.00; Omaha and Kansas City, $30.50; lowing groups: Languages, sciences, history, June 24-26. Society for Promotion of Engi- 
Denver, $22.50. These tickets will not require mathematics, English, manual training, home neering Education at Minneapolis. lave 
validation and permit stopovers at all points on ©COnomics, commercial and normal training. June 24-27. Maryland Teachers’ Association ’ 
going and return trip. In the commercial course a greater percentage at Annapolis. H. D. Caldwell, Chesapeake City, I 
Central Passenger Association — There will be of work is prescribed: secy. 
sold within the territory of this association ex- ist — L008 prescribed. June 24-27. Ohio Teachers’ Association at Ko 
change tickets, using the rates granted by the 2nd year— (of prescribed. Cedar Point. H. W. Kerchner, Cedar Point, th . 
Western Association as a basis, and adding two 3rd year— 75% prescribed. secy. a 
cents a mile in each direction. These tickets 4th year— 75% prescribed. June 30-July 4. Conference of Superintendents stair 
will be exchanged at Chicago, St. Louis, or at rhe effect of this arrangement has been note- and Principals of Maine at Castine. : lam 
any western gateway of the Central Association, worthy. Ames is a city of 5,000 population with June 30-July 3. Catholic Educational Assocla- on 
for regular tickets issued by the Western Asso- a total school enrollment of more than 1,000 and tion at New Orleans. res 
ciation. ; a high-school enrollment of 325. This gives July 14-15. Northwest Music Teachers’ Asso- shou 
Trunk Line Association and New England Asso- approximately one child in every sixteen of popu- gijation at Seattle, Wash. W. H. Boyer, Portland, me 
ciation—The roads in the territory of these asso- a in the ee ee od ar Ore., pres. - 
tott . wi 12 , - of 32 per cent o 1e entire school register. ur- 
ciatione will sell on July, 3. 2 amd 3a round. {ng the present year the senlor class ‘mimbere Thomas Charles Moves. th 
tories. added to the r: ff ae . sixty and 19 per cent of the entire high-school The Thomas Charles Company has since April ha\ 
territories, adde q oO the rate offered by the asso- enrollment will graduate. first removed its Chicago office and salesrooms 4 
ciation through which passenger must pass. from 125 North Wabash Avenue to 207 North da: 
Side-Trip Rates. COMING CONVENTIONS. Michigan Avenue. The removal was necesst- be 
On the same dates, and under the same condi- May 6. Playground and Recreation Associa- tated by the growth of the firm’s business in be 
tions as have been given for the Salt Lake City tion of America at Richmond, Va. kindergarten materials and general school sup be 
rates, round-trip tickets will be sold to Yellow- May 7-10. Western Drawing and Manual Train- plies. The new quarters are in the Lake Mich- flo 
stone Park from Chicago for $44.50, from St. 


Louis for $42.00, and from Omaha and Kansas 


ing Teachers’ Association at Des Moines, Ia. F. 
D. Crawshaw, Madison, Wis. 


igan Building, just one square north from the 
Chicago Public Library. 
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exclusively are used in 
this school. The closets 
are strongly built, and 
in construction so dis- 
tinctive that they defy 
the every prank of the 
wiley school-boy. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATIONS 
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BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Joliet, Ill. The school board has ruled that 
requisitions must accompany all bills for sup- 
plies in the future. Those who ignore the rule 
will have their bills returned. 

George N. Gerlach, for eighteen years superin- 
tendent of public school buildings at St. Paul, 
Minn., has been re-elected for another year. Mr. 
Gerlach had no opposition. 

Framingham, Mass. The school board has de- 
creed that all orders for supplies be made 
monthly and that estimates for furnishing coal 
and supplies be obtained at an earlier date in 
the future. In the past the supplies were or- 
dered at various times. 

Los Angeles, Cal. The board of education has 
taken steps to secure an expert accountant to 
take charge of the accounts of the supply de- 
partment and to devise some satisfactory method 
for the accounting of public school funds. 

Joliet, Ill. The school board has for several 
years maintained a sinking fund to be used in 
case of the destruction of any of its school 
buildings by fire. The sum of $2,500 is appro- 
priated annually to this fund. At the present 
time about $75,000 is available for insurance on 
the township high school but the city buildings 
have not been protected. 


THE OAKLAND SCHOOL BUILDING 
INQUIRY. 
(Concluded from Page 18) 

Mr. Sturgis recommends that the entrance to 
the basement be kept independent of the main 
Staircases, 

To prevent fires from occurring, the heating 
Plant should be completely isolated from the 
rest of the building by fireproof walls. There 
Should be the fewest possible number of open- 
ings to the space containing heating apparatus 
and all openings should be self-closing fireproof 
doors. The heating space should be vented so 
that any smoke can be carried off outside and 
have no chance of going into the building. 

\ perfect system of signals, with powerful 
electro-mechanical gongs, on each floor, should 
be provided for fire drills. These gongs should 
be separate from the program signals and should 
be urranged so that they can be rung from any 
floor, including the basement. The apparatus 
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should, as in Boston, be connected with the fire 
headquarters and so arranged that it may be 
rung for fire drill only or for both signals and 
alarm at headquarters. 

Buildings that are not provided with fire- 
proof corridors and stairs, especially large build- 
ings of two or more stories in height, should 
have emergency fire exits or escapes: These 
fire escapes should be stairways of fire-resisting 
material enclosed by structural masonry walls, 
and may be within or without the building. The 
California state law makes it compulsory to 
provide “suitable and sufficient” fire escapes for 
each school building two or more stories high. 


Expert Opinion on Fire Escapes. 

Fire Commissioner Russell of Boston, is of 
the opinion that perfect fire drill to the regular 
stairs is the best possible protection, and agrees 
that in a building full of people, where a fire 
could not start without being immediately dis- 
covered, the children, under good drill will be 
out before any serious condition could exist. 
He looks on the fire escapes as a valuable ad- 
dition for the protection of property and for the 
use of firemen, but of no practical use to the 
children. 

Mr. Sturgis says that while public sentiment 
seems to demand this visible protection for the 
safety of the children, they can not be used in 
safety under the excitement of a fire. 

While fireproof stairways at the end of all 
corridors seems to be sufficient for protection 
from fire, it would be a great convenience in the 
administration of large schools with a single 
corridor to have two additional wide stairways 
near the center of the building. 

Outside doors should open outward and should 
be so equipped that they cannot be locked from 
the inside. Where outside doors are double, the 
standing door should have bolts on the face 
worked with a handle. 

Prof. Hamlin says, “The stairways should be 
5 feet, or better 5 feet 6 inches wide (six feet 
maximum width allowable), and that there 
should be two runs and a single landing be- 
tween each floor and the next in reverse direc- 
tion, with no open well between the runs and 
never a single straight run from one story to 
the next.” Mr. Ittner recommends straight runs 
from story to the next and five feet wide, with 
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ample landings; material to be solid concrete, 
balustrades, risers and skirtings of marble, and 
treads of asphalt one inch (1”) thick. 


Special Rooms for High Schools. 

In the program arranged for the Manual 
Training and Commercial High School, the 
Commission recommended in addition to a long 
list of special rooms, the following: 

The domestic art rooms should be located on 
the second floor so as to receive sky light, as 
well as light from one side, as the most desir- 
able light for both hand and machine work. 

Two extra rooms should be added to each floor 
for future use which will afford opportunity t~ 
introduce vocations for girls other than needle- 
craft. 

For domestic science in the grammar schools, 
the Commission urged one room, 24 by 38 feet 
in size, with a ceiling as high as that of class- 
rooms. The location should be on the first or 
top floor, on the sunny side, preferably in a 
corner room. The light should be from full- 
length windows placed on two sides. 

There should be a dining-room, 14 by 16 feet, 
a cloakroom sufficient for thirty hooks with 
separate teacher’s closet, and apron closets (for 
100 pupils) built into the wall. 

The requirements for domestic art in the 
grammar schools, as seen by the Commission, 
include: 

One (1) room, 24 by 38 feet: ceiling as high 
as that of classrooms. The location should be 
on the first or top floor, on the sunny side, pre- 
ferably a corner room. The light should be by 
means of full-length windows placed on two 
sides, with cloakroom sufficient for thirty hooks 
with separate teacher's closets, a locker room 
for hanging garments, preferably long and nar- 
row, and a lavatory should be provided, if there 
is none on the same floor 


Miscellaneous Requirements. 

Manual training requirements in the grammar 
schools were: 

A floor space of 1,200 to 1,500 square feet, 
preferably a corner room on the first floor. The 
light should come from full-length windows 
placed on two sides. There should be a cloak- 
room sufficient for thirty hooks, with separate 
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teacher’s closet, a storage room at least 250 
square feet in size, a stock room at least 150 
square feet in size and a lavatory if there is 
none on the same floor. 

To accommodate the shops in the Manual 
Training and Commercial High School, the Com- 
mission outlined the following program: 


Shops shall all be on the ground floor, and 
shall have ceilings 14 to 16 feet high. All shops 
shall be 45 feet wide and varying in length as 
follows: pattern-making shop, 45 by 35 feet; 
turning and cabinet shop, 45 by 60 feet; carpen- 
try and joinery shop, 45 by 60 feet; plumbing 
and sheetmetal shop, 45 by 60 feet. These four 
shops should be placed adjoining each other in 
the order named: machine shop, electric shop, 
forge shop and foundry. 

In addition to the above, and centrally located, 
there should be a lecture room and demonstra- 
tion room, to which any of the shop teachers 
may take his class. This room should be about 
25 by 30 feet. There should also be an office 
for the director of shopwork and an entrance 
and exhibition hall. These shops should all be 
lighted from both sides, the outer walls being 
practically all glass from about three feet above 
the floor to the top, except for the columns sup- 
porting the roof trusses The glass should be 
set in steel sash, the lower part of the windows 


set solid, with movable transom at the top. 
For convenience of administration, lighting 
and accessibility, an “H”’ shaped plan seems the 


best arrangement for these shops. The first 
four shops named could form one side and the 


second four shops the other side, and in the 
middle, the demonstration room, director’s of- 
fice, an entrance and exhibition room. 


GRADING, EXAMINATIONS AND PRO- 
MOTIONS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL WORK. 


(Concluded from Paaq 


In some localities, some progr has been 
made in the matter of promotions, but we are 
still far behind commercial progress in this re- 


spect. In business life, the employer has a 
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watchful eye on every employe and as soon as 
any one of them has qualified for the next 
higher position, he is simply notified and told 
what his duties shall be. Satisfactory service 
in business is equivalent to promotion—why not 
also in school work ? 


Some of the Things That a Sixth Grade Child 
Should Know. 


The pupil at the end of the sixth school year, 
might be expected to know enough about a ma- 
jority—not all—-of the following to be able to 
converse or write intelligently about them. He 
should be allowed to select his own characters, 
events or places for descriptions. It is well to 
remember that the same event never appeals to 
ALL pupils alike. 

(a) A knowledge of the names and facts re- 
lating to the most important discoverers. 

(b) Some idea of the success, failure or diffi- 
culties encountered in most of the thirteen col- 
onies. 

(c) An idea of the disturbances in America 
prior to the Revolution. 

(d) Some knowledge of the men upon whom 
the burden of the Revolution rested. 

(e) A good, clear and fairly accurate knowl- 
edge of the real character and lives of at least a 
half dozen of the noblest men of this period. 

(f) The story of some of the colonies, with 
names of principal people and events associated 
with each. 

(g) Clearly the cause of the Revolution, the 
early disturbances and the attitude of the con- 
flicting parties. 

(h) Something of the home life of the colon- 
ists at this period and what a war might mean 
to each family. 

(i) Where the war began, the changing thea- 
ter of war, and the hardships of the American 
soldiers. 

(j) How to describe in detail the most impor- 
tant conflicts of the war. 

(k) Something of the patriotism displayed by 
women and men who were not engaged in 
fighting. 
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A Drinking Fountain is more useful and more permanent 
than any memorial your senior class can leave for your 


The price of the fountain with bubbling heads of the 
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of the smallest class. 
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THE SELECTION AND TENURE OF AS- 
SISTANT SUPERINTENDETS AND 
SUPERVISORS. 


(Continued from Page 8) 

twenty-one out of the twenty-seven cities the 
judgment of the superintendent is depended 
upon to determine the eligibility of supervisors. 

In eighteen of the twenty-two cities reporting 
assistant superintendents the assistant super- 
intendents are elected by the school board on 
the nomination of the superintendent. In three 
cities the board alone appoints assistant super- 
intendents and in one city the superintendent 
has full authority to appoint the assistants. 
The appointment of supervisors is made by the 
board on the nomination of the superintendent 
in twenty-two of the twenty-seven cities, by 
the board alone in two cities and by the super- 
intendent alone in three cities. 


In the matter of the tenure of office of as- 
sistant superintendents, ten cities report the 
term fixed or limited by law, other cities limit 
the term by rule of the board. In seven cities 
the term is indefinite, in nine cities the length 
of each term is one year, in one city two years, 
in two cities four years and in two instances 
the term is six years. In practical operation of 
the rules and practices the tenure is reported as 
for life in all but one city. Supervisors are 
appointed for indefinite terms in ten of the 
twenty-seven cities, in twelve the individual 
term is one year. In one city the term is three 
years and in one it is six years. Of the twenty- 
three reporting the point twenty-two report that 
in practice supervisors are kept in office for 4 
life term. 
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drinking water for healthy, growing 
school children confronts every school 
board of the country. 
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maximum efficiency. 
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INDISPENSABLE REQUIREMENTS IN 
' CITY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
(Concluded from Page 14) 
own educational affairs in those communities in 
which the board of education acting under gen- 
eral laws administers the school affairs and 
levies all the local taxes needed for that purpose 
as in those communities in which the board of 
education must annually get permission from 
the city hall to ryn the schools for another year. 
The only difference is that, if schools are to 
be conducted at all, the first method is a vastly 
simpler, more permanent, more educationally 
efficient, and far less expensive a method than 
the second one. 3y it planning of school de- 
velopment in accordance with school needs from 
year to year is possible. By it the schools are 
set free to do an educational work without be- 
ing enslaved to a political one. The control 
which the people have over their board of educa- 
tion is just as direct and immediate as the con- 
trol which they have over their municipal offi- 
cers. But the control which the people have 
over their board of education and the control 
which the board of education as direct represen- 
tatives of the people has over the schools is vast- 
ly greater and more beneficial to the children 
than the control which the people have over the 
board of education and the welfare of the 
schools when a city hall stands between the 
people and the board of education and between 
the children and their right to an education. 
In saying this IT am not giving expression to 
new and untried doctrine of school admin- 
istration. T am stating the firm conviction of 
practically every man who has given thoughtful 
tention to this great subject. One year ago 
the Public Edueation Association of New York 
City issued a brief setting forth the expert opin- 


ions of some forty-one of the leading educators 
of the United States upon the educational fea- 
n of the proposed new charter. There is 
not one of them who does not urge it as a thing 
of paramount importance that the schools be 


completely separated from the city administra- 


N. 


If you have not, write today 
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tion. The details of the conduct of the recent 
school inquiry by a committee of the Board of 
Estimate is itself pro-oppositive that such a 
complete separation is imperative. It is a con- 
dition and not a theory merely which confronts 
public education. As Mr. Abraham Flexner 
has said: “No matter whether it ought to work 
best or not when the educational system is a 
part of the city government, as a matter of fact 
it doesn’t. Every American city that has suc- 
ceeded in improving it’s public school system 
has found it absolutely necessary to give that 
system quasi-independence; every American 
city that ties up it’s school system with the 
general municipal administration finds it’s 
school affairs inefficiently conducted.” 


The committee of fifteen of the National Edu- 
eation Association on elementary education in 
1895 submitted a report on the organization of 
city schools. This report concluded with the state- 
ment: “All the circumstances of the case, and 
the uniform experience of the world, forbids our 
expecting any substantial solution of the prob- 
lems we are considering until it is well settled 
in the sentiments of the people that the school 
systems of the greatest cities are only a part of 
the school systems of the states of which those 
cities form a part and are subject to the legisla- 
tive authority thereof: until there is a plan of 
school government in each city which differen- 
tiates executive acts from legislative functions; 
which emancipates the legislative branch of that 
government from the influence of self-seekers; 
which fixes upon individuals the responsibility 
for executive acts, either performed or omitted; 
which gives to the intelligence of the com- 
munity the power to influence legislation and to 
exact perfect and complete execution; which 
affords to every citizen whose interests are 
ignored or whose rights are invaded, a place for 
complaint and redress; and which puts the busi- 
ness interests upon a business footing, the teach- 
ing upon an expert basis and gives to the in- 
struction that protection and. encouragement 
which is vital to the development of all pro- 
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fessional and scientific work. This is our fight- 
ing program. 


THE LANGUAGE OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


(Concluded from Page 12) 
papers from the old files and be willing to sub- 
mit them to critical review. We should not be 
asked to give blind assent to the bald assertion. 

A change has come and it is difficult to make 
comparisons. The first article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for January, 1913, dealing with the 
changes in European political sentiment throws 
much light on the past compared with today. 
And if it is read with the schools in mind, it 
cannot help but shed light on that relationship 
also. Professional Books Also Faulty. 

In conclusion, a few quotations from two late 
books on education (intended for teachers or 
such as are preparing to teach) are given to 
show that these are also found to contain 
princely words. 

The following words are culled from the pages 
of one: hedonic, teleology, socius, al’ter, atav- 
ism, autonomy, heteronomy, eject, genetic, phy- 
lum, milieu, coma, ethnology, egoism, sessile, 
dialectic, disparate, phylogeny, anthropomor- 
phism. 

And part of a paragraph from another reads 
thus: “Doubtless every hour thousands of little 
vegetative and physiological changes are taking 
place in the cortex, whose mental counterpart, 
if there be any, never rises into the realm of 
The disturbance must be suffi- 
ciently severe, the body casting the shadow— 
to revert to the figure of Mercier—must be suf- 
ficiently opaque to cast a shadow * * * * 


consciousness. 


Disturbances which were at some former time 
accompanied by the closest conscious attention 
and adjustment of movements are no longer 
thus paralleled by consciousness * * * * 


A complex activity once controlled by the high- 
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est conscious centers is, through the force of 
habit, no longer so controlled * * * *,” 
These are a few examples of “book language”. 

No studied attempt has been made in selecting 
the unusual, but books near at hand have been 
looked into. These, too, are comparatively re- 
cent books, such as are in daily use. It is hoped 
that the National Education Association will 
simplify the grammars and then continue its 
work with other books. 


BISMARK HIGH SCHOOL. 
(Concluded from Page 23) 
Johnson humidostats. The temperature in the 
classrooms, gymnasium and assembly hall is 
regulated by Johnson thermostats. The venti- 
lation of the toilet rooms and lavatories is inde- 
pendent of the remainder of the building and 
is supplemented by exhaust fans. 

The building throughout is lighted with 
electricity. A modern electric program system 
operated through the superintendent’s office is 
installed. There is, also, an inter-communicat- 
ing telephone. 

The sanitary equipment of the building is of 
the best and all of the fixtures are of the stand- 
ard school type. In each corridor there are 
several bubbling fountains. The exits of the 
building are all provided with anti-panie locks 
and bolts so that they can never be locked from 
the inside. As a precaution against fire two 
stand-pipes with hose reels on each floor have 
been provided. 

The building cost a total of $55,000 without 
equipment. 

The plans were drawn by Mr. Arthur Van 
Horn of Bismarck. 


THE CEDAR RAPIDS SANITARY IDEA. 
(Concluded from Page 21) 

provement in siphon-jet and _ silent-flushing 

closets has removed this objection altogether. 

In the two new buildings erected for the 
Cedar Rapids board, from plans of Architects 
Charles A. Dieman & Company, the idea has 
been worked out almost ideally. In the Johnson 
school it has been possible, by facing the build- 
ing squarely to the south, and by fitting the 
corridor windows with prism glass, to introduce 
sunlight into each toilet during several hours 
each day. A large light-and-air shaft adjoins 
each pair of toilet rooms, by which further light 
and complete ventilation are insured. The 
building is ventilated by means of a fan- 
plenum system and each toilet shaft has, in 
addition, a motor-driven exhaust fan so that 
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independent and positive change of air is in- 
sured every five minutes. 

Possibly the only disadvantage of the John- 
son school toilets is the placing of the doors so 
that every pupil must enter the wardrobe in 
view of practically the entire class. The diag- 
onal slant of the doors gives not only a view of 
the entire wardrobe but of the toilet room be- 
yond. While this enables the teacher to better 
supervise the wardrobes and toilets, it is a ques- 
tion whether this advantage is not overbalanced 
by the fact that the class has too free a view. 
The original plan of the building seems to have 
avoided this difficulty very nicely. The latter 
plan is also more compact and reduces the size 
of the cloakrooms to a safe minimum. It re- 
moves, too, the useless triangle of space in the 
classroom, caused by setting the wardrobe doors 
diagonally. 

In the two new schoolhouses just completed 
at Perry, Ia., the plan has been brought much 
nearer to perfection than in the city where it 
originated. Here the cloakrooms are placed at 
the rear of the classrooms so as to be fully un- 
der the teacher’s eye and still not within the 
sight of the class when engaged in all of its 
ordinary activities. In the four rear class- 
rooms, there is direct outside light for each 
toilet and the remaining rooms are better lighted 
than in the Johnson school. The buildings will 
ultimately be enlarged by the addition of two 
rooms, set crosswise at each end of the corridors. 
These rooms will, also, have wardrobes and 
toilets with outside light. 

The Cedar Rapids school authorities firmly 
believe that the distributive toilet plan is the 
solution of a most vexatious problem in 
school management. They are satisfied that 
they have contributed an important improve- 
ment in schoolhouse sanitation. The architects 
of the Cedar Rapids buildings are frank to ad- 
mit that some improvements can still be made 
and will undoubtedly follow when the idea is 
taken up by other designers of schoolhouses. 


PERRY SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 

We are reproducing on page 20 a perspective 
and floor plans of two novel schools at Perry, 
Ia., constructed from plans by Charles A. Die- 
man & Company. The buildings are intended 
to meet the school needs of growing sections 
of Perry*and have been designed to be doubled 
in size. The plans, as completed at present, 
eontain four classrooms on each of the two 
floors. The arrangement is such that the stair- 
ways are on each end of the building and the 
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two rear classrooms are separated by a court 
giving direct light to the corridor. 

The basement contains space for two class- 
rooms which will be used for playroom purposes. 
Space for manual training is provided in one 
of the buildings and for domestic science in 
the other. 
low the court formed by the upper rear class- 
rooms. It is separated from the rest of the 
basement by brick walls, a concrete roof and 
fire doors and is in effect outside of the main 
building. 


The boiler room is in the area be- 


The first floor, as already stated, contains four 
standard classrooms, each designed to seat 
forty pupils and lighted from one side. The 
wardrobes are separate for boys and girls and 
have, in addition, individual toilet rooms on the 
Cedar Rapids plan. The corridors which are 12 
feet wide, are fireproof, as are also the stair- 
ways. The second floor is identical in arrange- 
ment with the first floor, except that the space 
occupied by the teachers’ room is utilized as an 
office for the principal. A mezzanine floor has 
been fitted up above each of the stairways as a 
restroom for children who may become ill. 

When the population of the districts has grown 
sufficiently, it is planned to add four-room addi- 
tions to each end of the buildings. This will 
make the schools full sixteen-room buildings. 

The walls of the buildings are of tapestry 
brick and are backed with tile. The floors in 
the corridors and the stairways are all built of 
tile and steel and are also fireproof. The only 
combustible material is the floor joists in the 
classrooms and the roof. The construction is 
such that the building is almost ideally pro- 
tected against fire and panic considering the 
fact that it contains some wood. 

The heating system consists of direct radia- 
tion in each classroom supplemented with 
plenum ventilation. The fan which delivers 
fresh air into each classroom is guaranteed to 
furnish 50 cubic feet of air per minute for each 
pupil or ten complete changes of atmosphere 
every hour. 

The buildings are finished very plainly with 
hardwood floors in the classrooms and plain oak 
trim. The walls are plastered and tinted. 

The roof is flat and is covered with a com- 
position roofing and the down spouts are taken 
down on the inside of the building along with 
the heating ducts so as to keep them free from 
snow and ice. 

The buildings cost, complete, without movable 
furniture, $30,000 each. 
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GUI{LBERT KNAPP SCHOOL, RACINE, WIS. 


Architects 
CHANDLER & PARK, 


Sanitary Contractors 
O. H. BEETCHER & CO. 


have been placed in all the Racine 


Schools including the Guilbert Knapp School just completed. 


Clow Automatic Closets are designed to withstand the hardest usage at practi- 
cally no expense for repairs. 





If you are going to make changes in your sanitary equipment during the sum- 
mer vacation, write us for our catalogue of School Plumbing. 


James B. Clow & Sons, Chicago, Ill. 
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ALABAMA, 

Montgomery—The city commission has appropriated 
$3,500 to rebuild the Cemetery Hill School for colored 
pupils. Tuscaloosa—Bids will be received April 2 
for 4-room grammar school W. E. Benns, Archt., 
Bessemer; J. I. Harrison, clk. 

Mobile—The board of school commissioners con 
templates the erection of three grammar schools, one 
of sixteen rooms, one of fourteen rooms and one of 
four rooms. For information, address the secretary 


at Mobile. 
ARIZONA. 

Phoenix—Bonds, $200,000, have been voted for new 
buildings. 

Globe—The plans of Archt. Carl Haggstrom, Miami, 
were accepted for the new high school; $50.000. 

ARKANSAS 

Pine Bluff—Archt. M. Seligman has plans for 6-room 
school; $15,000. Harty Hanf, secy. 

Batesville—Agitation has begun for the erection of a 
new school at West Batesville 

CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles—Proposals received April 3 for open-air 
classrooms at the Logan school. W. A. Sheldon, secy. 
Ventura—Archt. H. W. Glidden, Los Angeles, has plans 
for 3-room school, Briggs District. Lancaster—Bonds, 
$10,000, have been voted for school building. R. B. 
Cameron, clk. 

Coachella—A high school building will be erected 
for Coachella District; $25,000. Santa Monica—Archts. 
Allison & Allison have been commissioned to prepare 
plans for the 6-room grade school on Central Avenue 
and also a 6-room addition to Roosevelt school. The 
former will have an auditorium. Sacramento—Site 
has been selected in the Gerber tract for high school 
building. Quinecy—The Plumas county board of edu- 
cation has advertised for plans and specifications for 
a county high school building. 

llighland—Plans and _ specifications have been re 
ceived for school building, Mountain School Dist., 
$16,000. Mrs. L. L. Parker, clk. Santa Maria—Plans 


and specifications have been received for one-story 
manual training and domestic science building; $4,500. 
W. II. Rice, secy. Sutter Creek—Work will commence 
shortly on the new Amador county high school build 


ing Merced—Site has been donated for a new gram 
mar school for the Planada District in Merced county. 
Bonds, $4,000, have been voted. 


Fullerton—Archts. Tuttle & Hopkins, Los Angeles, 
have plans for one-story school building; $50,000. San 
Jose—New plans and specifications have been adopted 
for a school in Hester school district. Senator Her 
bert C. Jones, Sacramento. Sacramento—Archts. Shea 
& Lofquist, San Francisco, have submitted plans for 
school building at E. and F., Thirteenth and Tour 
teenth Sts.; $180,000. Riverside—Archt. Norman F. 
Marsh, Los Angeles, will prepare plans for the re 
building of the burned school building 

COLORADO. 

Rocky Ford—Bids received April 10 for 2-story gym 
nasium building; $20.000, Wim. A. Fry, Archt., Pueblo 

LaPorte—A 10-room school will be erected for the 
consolidated school district; $15,000 John Sidney, 
sellevue, secy 

CONNECTICUT. 

Norfolk—Bids will be received by Archt. E. K. Ros- 
siter, New York,_N. Y., for 8-room high school; 
$40,000. Highwood—Archt. C. F. Townsend, New Hav- 
en, has plans in progress for 2-story school building; 
$25,000. Seymour—The school board has discussed 
plans for the new school. 

Deep River—Archts. Johnson & Burns, Hartford, 
hive plans in progress for 2-story school building. 
Wallingford—Bids are being received for school build- 
ing, chapel and convent, Holy Trinity Parish. R. W. 
Foote, Archt.. New Haven. Stamford—Archt, Henry 
Marvin is preparing plans for new school on Lock 
wood Street. Windbam—Arrangements have been 
made for the plans for a school building at Natchaug 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington—Proposals received April 26 for engi- 
neering school for Washington Barracks. Maj. W. J. 
Barden. 

FLORIDA. 

Auburndale—The town plans to erect a school on 
Arabia Heights. Address town clerk Milton—The 
Santa Rosa County Board of Education will erect a 
school to cost $30,000. 

Tampa—Bids received March 28 for 2-story school to 
be erected on Buffalo Avenue. W. R. Biggers, Archt. 

Arcadia—Archt, F. S. Kennard, Tampa, has plans 
for high school. 

Orlando—The city will erect an 1ll-room grammar 
school; $25,000. L. P. Hutton, Archt. 


GEORGIA. 

St. Marys—The city has voted $10,000, bonds, for 
school EK N. Stone, Mayor. Thomasville—The city 
has voted $50,000, bonds, for the erection of a school 
Wavcross—Contracts will be let in April for West 
Waycross school to cost $15.000 and addition to Gil 
christ school to cost $5,000. T. F. Lockwood, Colum 
bus. Ga.. and W. B. Camp, Jacksonville, Fla., Archi 
tects. respectively. 

Collegepark—The Fulton county board of education 
is having plans prepared by Architects Cariton & 
Wolsoncroft. LaGrange, for a high school with audi 
torium Decatur—Bids received March 28 for school; 
$100 000. HH. Green, chm.; Morris & Morris, Archts., 
Atlanta Macon—Architects Blair & Adams, Macon, 
have been selected to prepare plans for a high school 
o cos 00,000. 
ag wk The city has voted $100,000, bonds, for 
school improvements. J. W. Barnett, city engineer. 


Summerville—The school district of Summerville 
voted $20,000, bonds, for the erection of a school. At- 
lanta—Proposals received April 10 for 2-story school. 
Cariton & Wolsoncroft, Archts., Lagrange. Bidg re- 
ceived April 15 for 2-story high school for Fulton 
County A. Richardson, pres. 

Americus—Bonds, $35,000, have been voted for schools 
at Brooklyn Heights and East Americus; $5,000, re- 
spectively; also a school for negroes, and the Furlow 
school to cost $20,000. Address The Mayor. Cordele— 
The city plans to expend $10,000 on a school building. 
Address The Mayor. Lyerly—Bonds, $10,000, have 
been voted for school. 

IDAHO. 

St. Maries—Bids are being received for the construc- 
tion of a school. H. G. Ellis, Spokane. 

Grangeville—Plans have been completed for school; 
$60,000. Contract to be let soon. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago Heights—TIwo 8-room ward schools will be 
erected. J. EK. Whalen, secy. Granite City—Bids re- 
ceived April 10 for 2-story high school; $45,000. 
Charles Pauly & Son, Archts. Bids received April 10 
for one-story school building; $6,000. Charles Pauly 
& Son, Archts. Danville—lreliminary sketches are 
being prepared for 2-story grade school; $100,000. A. 
Partlow, secy. Canton—Archts. Hewitt & Emerson, 
Peoria, have plans in progress for 2-story grammar 
school; $45,000. G. Powell, Secy. Madison—Bids re- 
ceived April 15 for 2-story addition to grade school; 
$6,000. Charles Pauly & Son, Archts., Granite City. 
Penfield—Bids received April 10 for 4-room school 
building. J. F. McCoy, Archt., Danville; P. C. Gordon, 
secy. ‘TTowanda—Bids will be received for 4-room 
school building. Reeves & Baillie, Archts., Peoria. 
Georgetown—Preliminary plans are in progress for 
2-story high school; $40,000. J. White, secy 

Springfield—Archt. G. H. Helmle has plans in prog- 
ress for 2-story Harvard Park school; $40,000. J. H. 
Collins, secy. Archt. G. H. Helmle has plans in prog- 
ress for addition to Stuart school; $15,000. J. H. Col- 
lins, secy. Proposals received April 1 for remodeling 
and building of an addition to school, Dist. No. 186. 
H. M. Smith, pres. Decatur—Bids received March 26 
for 4-room school building. Brooks & Bramhall, 
Archts. Bids received April 1 for 3-story ne St. 
Theresa’s Academy. G. P. Stauduhar, Archt., Rock 
Island. Mt. Sterling—Archt. Ernest Wood, Quincy, will 
prepare plans for 8-room school building; $22,000. 
(Special election to be held.) Kankakee—Proposals re- 
ceived April 7 for annex to Washington school. C. D. 
Henry, Archt. 

Chicago—Bids received April 9 for 3-story addition 
to Nixon school. A. F. Hussander, Archt. Barry— 
Figures will be received for 3-story addition to school 
building, Archt. A. F. Hussander has plans for 3- 
story public school on Winthrop and Thorndale Aves. ; 
$225,000. 

Galesburg—Archt. N. K. Aldrich has plans for 2 
story school building (assembly hall and stage), St. 
Joseph's Academy. Moline—Plans have been sub- 
mitted for 3-story high school; $200,000. Dr. A. M 
Beal, pres.; Eckland & DeArment, Moline, and N. 8. 
Patton, Chicago, Archts. Canton—Archts. Hewitt & 
Emerson, Peoria, have signed a contract for the erec- 
tion of the new grammar school; $50,000. Chicago— 
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* | Mr. Superintendent, it is your moral duty to get your 
Russell Sewage Disposal System materials and school supplies as cheaply as possible. 
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A new school will be erected at South Wood and Johnson, Jr., Brazil, has received bids for 2-story plans in progress for a high school building (manual Tenver 
Selden Sts., and one at West Taylor and South Throop school; $10,000. Elkhart—Archts. Elwood & Elwood training and gymnasium); $00,000. J. H. Sams, pres. F 
Sts. Plans have been approved by the school manage have plans for two 2-story school buildings in Rich- Walnut—Bids received April 14 for 2-story school 
ment committee of the board for a school building in land Twp. Geo. Shaffer, trus. St. Louis Crossing— building; $30,000. O. H. Carpenter, Archt., lowa City; 
connection with the juvenile detention home Contract has been let for erection of one-story school. C. R. Spangler, secy. Sigourney—Vigures received Beck! 
. ; E. E. Dunlap, Archt., Indianapolis. Columbia City May 1 for 4-room school building; $15,000. D. T. 
INDIANA. Site has been purchased for school in South Ward. Seger, Archt.; F. L. Goeldner, secy Council Bluffs— 312 
Valparaiso—Bids received March 22 for 2-story school Work will start this fall. Archt. F. E. Cox has plans for 2-story addition to 
building; $10,000. C. E. Kendrick, Archt., Gary. Val- IOWA school; $15,000. J. J. Hughes, secy. Smithland—Bids 
paraiso—Bids received March 28 for one-story school Cedar Falle—The cities “* . i} a received April 28 for 2-story high school building; Lexingt 
in Union township; $5,500. W. O. McGinley, trus. laa in Ced: > aa ‘ee ne peg mg T $14,000. J. H. Craddock, Archt., Omaha, Neb. Center school to 
Fort Wayne—Archt. J. M. E. Riedel has plans in prog- hurle Water a foe aaeeeere ed Junction—Archt. O. H. Carpenter, Iowa City, has plans tor. Shel 
ress for addition to school building, to include bow]l- —s ext, Waterloo, has plans for one-story 8s hool in progress for 2-story school building. I. D, Daw- have - bea 
ing alley and gymnasium; $15,000. Rev. August Lang. {7 —s tee Gen ben te A. D. son, pres. Muscatine—Archt, H. W. Zeidler has plans Shelby ¢ 
pastor, Evan. Luth. Church. Bloomington—Bids will ark, secy. Inwood—A bond issue has been voted in progress. for 2-story school. German Lutheran ceived Ju 
be received for 2-story high school; $85,000. Mahurin for new school. Lorimor—Bonds, $20,000, have been in prog Be eee ce eee eat eee a = alts 
i aa ‘ Ree . . . voted for new school. Ware—Bids will be received Chureh. Nora Springs—Archt. O. H. Carpenter, lowa ium; $4 
& Mahurin, Archts., Ft. Wayne; J. Smith, Supt. Mil- , 4 Aaa : ‘ity 3; preliminary sk ; for 2-story s i 
roy—Bids received April 3 for 2-story high and grade {°F one-story school. Wintield—Bonds, $4,000, have City, has preliminary sketches for 2-story school build- 
school; $40,000, E. EB, Dualap, Archt., Indianapolis. been voted for addition to school. Mason City ing; $80,000. F. otmaster, pres. Monticello ~Arcat. \lexanc 
Clinton—Bids will be received for 8-room grade ids received April 15 for erection of ward building O. H. Carpenter, Iowa City, has sketches for school erected fe 
school; $25,000. J. G. Vrydagh. Archt. Terre Haute. addition to McKinley school and a manual training building. Dr. T. Redmond, pres, Clemons -Areht. VU. New Orle 
Stockwell—Bids received April 3 for 8-room school: and household arts building. R. L. James, secy. H. Carpenter, Iowa City, has plans in progress for 2 story add 
$25,000 Padget & Dickinson, Archts., Terre Haute: Waterloo—Figures received April 22 for 3-story grade story school building (4 rooms and assembly) at Conven 
John Coyner, trus., Stockwell. Kokomo—Archt. E. E. school; $45,000. J. G. Ralston. Archt. Lohrville North Clemons Grove. Mr. Howard, pres. — Oskaloosa the police 
Dunlap, Indianapolis, has plans in progress for 8 Sketches have been submitted for school building; —Com petitive plans- are being received sor Sere Timberto 
room school with assembly hall, domestic science and $25,000. L. D. Willis, Archt.. Omaha. Derby—School school building; $30,000. Wilke—School will be 
manual training departments and a gymnasium; $25,- Will be erected. Bids received April 12. Cedar Falls erected. Bids have been advertised for addition =e Childs 
000. J. D Van Sickle. trus. Pimento—Archts. Pad- Queenwood school district will erect a school building Avenue B school. Winfield—Two-story school will be C. have 
get & Dickinson, Terre Haute, have plans in progress this summer. Hopkinson—School will be erected at erected; $4,000. G. Washburn, Archt., Burlington ; J. ino at 
for 8-room school building: $20,000. Walter Oli Hardscrabble. Lakonta—Bonds have been voted for M. Lindley, secy. Traer—Bids received April 26 for Isenring 
phant, trus Mishawaka—Figcures reecived March 26 the erection of an addition to the school. Manchester school, Sub-Dist. No. 5. Geo. Dougan, secy. Em hn recely 
for 3-story grade school. H. H. Richards, Archt., -School will be erected. Radcliffe—Agitation has been mettsburg—Archt. W. F. Keefe, St. Paul, has plans for cum. chn 
Chicago, Ill. Indiana Harbor—Archt. W. C. Hudson. started for a new school. Blockton—Architects have 2-story convent and school, Clinton—The school board Govans 
Gary, has plans in progress for school building, St. been asked to submit plans for a new school. Ells is seeking a site for a new high school for the in erect an 
Francis Parish; $25,000. Logansport—Bids received worth—Bonds, $15,000, have been requested for a new dependent school district. O. P. Bostwick, Supt thorpe—1 
about April 1 for 2-story high school; $200,000. H. School building. Fort Dodge—Addition will be built Mason City—The school board has selected the plans a two-ro 
L. Bass & Co., Archts., Indianapolis. Pittsboro— for Sacred Heart school. Parkersburg—School will be of Archt. J. H. Jeffers for the new manual arts and school thi 
Archt. W. H. Albersmeier, Indianapolis, has plans erected in Pleasant Valley township this summer. Pal Jackson school building. town—Th 
in progress for 8-room school; $25,000. R. L. Dil- mer—Bids received April 7 for remodeling of school. an 8-roon 
lon, trus., Pittsboro. Nora—Bids received April 14 Hi. R. Peulley, secy. Waukon—Bids will be received KANSAS ville—Tw 
for 4-room school with assembly hall. H. L. Bass & for school, Dist. No. 7. C. O. Siekmeir. Winfield Kincaid—School will be erected; $8,000 Tescott— S. Cook 
Co., Archts., Indianapolis. Gary—Site has been se Bonds have been voted for erection of school. Burling Plans have been submitted for 2-story high-and-grade UVES, 
lected for school at South Tolleston: $380.000 ton—The citizens have voted to erect a new school to school: $13,500. U. E. Heckert, clk. Moundridge \bine 
Muncie—Bids will be advertised May 1 for 3-story cost $50,000, to be located on North Hill. Figures received April 4 for 2-story high-and-grade gine te 
high school; $200,000. R. M. Hetherford, secy  Fran- Anamosa—Bids will be received for 2-story school school; $18.000. Dr. J. J. Allen, secy, Solomon— Louie. 
cesville—Archts. Freyermuth & Maurer, South Bend, building; $50,000. C. A. Dieman & Co., Arehts., Cedar Bonds have been voted for 2-story addition to school progress 
have plans in progress for 2-story school; $25,000. Rapids; E. A. Osborne, pres. Perry—Bids received with assembly hall and gymnasium : $5 000 r field. Sui 
Mace—Bids will be received April 12 for 2-story addi April 25 for two 2-story school buildings. C. A. Popeka—Proposals received April 19 for school school b 
tion with assembly hall. Layton Allen, Archt., In Dieman & Co., Archts., Cedar Rapids; W. Winejar, P. Rude, dir. : . fansas City, Mo cational 
dianapolis. secy. Bagley—Archt. J. C. Woodward, Council Bluffs. Olathe Archt E O. Brostrom, Kansas 1 ty 5 000. a 7 
Fort Wayne—Figures received April 15 for one-story has plans for 8-room school building; $20,000. Bids has plans in progress for two-rogm ee } ~ nite culture 
school, St. Joseph Twp.; $5,000. Griffith & Fatr, in April 24 Troy Mills—Bids are being received for Mr. Ackerman, supt. Rosedale Addition will ted for Tewksl 
Archts.; M. Costello, trus. Bids will be received for one-story school; $5,000. C. A. Dieman & Co., Archts., for high school. sonds, $28,000, have been vote School; § 
2-story orphans’ school; $14,000. C. B. Weatherhogg, Cedar Rapids. Strawberry Point—Archt. J. W. Brown, the building. a : idering the renc A) 
Archt. Martinsville—Archt, J. W. Gaddis, Vincennes Cedar Rapids, has been commissioned to prepare plans Coffey ville Phe school board 1s CORSET IES ol conferred 
has plans for 2-story high school; $25,000. C. Nutter, for 2-story school building. Denison—Archt. J. M. building of a three room addition for the st aaa erection 
secy. South Milford—Bids received April 25 for 2 Nachtigall, Omaha, Neb., has plans in progress for Leavenworth—A 2-story school building is Prop iil Springf 
story school building (add.); $10,000. Sylvester f-room school building, St. Rose of Lima Church. for the children of the army post ; $15,000. Plans v Drocreae 
Francis, trus. Etna Green—Figures received May 1 Rev. Fr. M. J. Farrelly. Valley Junction—Archts. be prepared at Washington, D. C. om, Wi 
for 4-room school building in Prairie Twp., Kosciusko Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson, Des Moines, have plans in KENTUCKY. school b 
Co. Ellwood & Ellwood, Archts., Elkhart: W. B progress for 2-story school building (rem.). Water- Whitesburg—The city will erect a high school. Sprinefie 
Anglin, trus. Winamac—A 6-room schoo! building is loo—Bids received April 22 for school in Galloway. Address The Mayor has plan 
contemplated for this summer J. G. Ralston, Archt.; Ira Rodamar, secy. Curlew— Hazard—The county board of education and _ the The tv 
New Ross—Archt. Layton Allen, Indianapolis, has tids received April 14 for school. James Degnan, trustees of the Hazard graded school will erect a school used ex< 
pfans and will receive bids for 4-room addition April secy. Brooklyn—School will be erected; $50,000. Vil- building. s : ‘i ‘ 000. AY 
26. J. W. Miller, trus. Indianapolis—Bids will be lisea—Bonds, $45,000, have been issued for new school. Louisville—Archt. Fred Erhart has plans for 2-stor} ment wil 
received for 8-room addition to school. Herbert Foltz, Correctionville—School will be erected at Smithland; school building, St. Joseph Ss Church: $10.000. ae 
Archt. Montgomery—Archt. M. H. Johnson, Jr., Brazil, $15,000. Ida Grove—High school will be eercted to Fr. A. Wilbering. Buena Vista—Archt. EF. aiid a Detroit 
has plans in progress for 2-story addition to school; cost $16,000. Hopkinton—School will be built. Lexington, has plans for 2-story school building; phens sc 
$18,000. G. B. Drew, trus. Cloverdale—Archt. M. H. Clarion—Archt. O. H. Carpenter, Iowa City, has $6,000. Mrs. Jennie Higgins, supt., Lancaster. \ 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shade 


Will expose all the window without dropping below the 
window sill. Rolls up from top or bottom. Our rollers will 
not runaway. They are provided with a positive stop or lock- 
ing device that automatically catches the roller by means of 
a GRAVITY hook the moment the operator releases his hold 
upon the bottom pull. 

Shades are shipped complete and fully adjusted. You 
insert only two screws through the pulley into the window 
cap. Guaranteed not to become inoperative within four (4) 
years. 

We manufacture a cotton duck shade that operates with- 
out a roller, and may be folded to one-seventh its length at 
one operation, adjusting from either top or bottom. 
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“I consider your shade everything that 
could be wished for in a school room 
window shade.”’ 
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This remark was made by the Superin- 
tendent of Schools in a large Missouri city, 
after he had given our shade a thorough trial. 
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May we send you one for trial? 











: Send us your estimates and we will send you samples that 
‘4 will explain the workings of our shades in every detail. We 
x prepay express charges on samples. 


The Fuson Adjustable Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


gS 


FOR YOUR PROTECTION Sanitary Lighting and Automatic Folding 


The Famous 
Every Map bearing the following im- 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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JOHNSON’S 
SHADE 


THE WIMMER egulate - MM ADJUSTERS 


Shode “Adjuster” Light and | Control light 





S.L. & A. F. Shades 
Made of DUCKING 


BOM perfectly. print carries with it the personal guar- Cloth, 
forlowering | Hi Ventilation optte simple to antee of the foremost Geographers of Have NO SPRING 
perate. ROLLER, 
shade from Easy to install. the world. 


Fold to ONE-SIXTE 
their area at one 
operation, 

Act at both top and 
bottom ends, 

Have the fewest parts 
never get out of order, 

Act most rapidly and 
last longest. 

Handled by leading 

Supply Houses every- 

where, or address 
OLIVER C. STEELE 

MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 


UNION INK POWDER 


Makes a good black Ink with the ad- 
dition of lukewarm water. 

100 per cent. cheaper than liquid Ink. 
Universally used by Public and Private 


Holdthe roller | 
firmly at any CONSTRUCTED & ENGRAVED 
height. 


Have been the BY W.& A.K.JONNSTON, Limrren 


standard for 


years. Geographers, Engravers & Printers 


yescmnmended. EDINBURGH. LONDON. 
mA full size sample Send for new Art Catalog of School 

to School Boards. Maps, Globes and Charts. 

R. A. JOHNSON, A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Manufact 
7208 ete U. $. Agents, 623 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


the top for 
upper light 
|| and ventila- 
| tion in the 
| class room 
offices, etc. 


| 
| 
| 6.1. Miner & Co, 


MFRS. 


ee” Columbus, 0. 














BECKLEY’S SOLID FELT BLACKBOARD ERASER 








ERASING FELTS 
= CEMENTED TO ate 

BACK CES It is Superior to All Others in these Points : 
aner 








BEST OF ALL NOISELESS ERASERS 





ist—Quality and quantity of felt used 

2nd—In general workmanship. 

3rd—Method of construction (cementing the erasing felts 
to the backs strengthens, where stitching the felts 
actually cuts and weakens the eraser backs). 

HOLDS 4th--It will not mush down or flatten out. 




















5 : ce ‘ 
‘OLIS, ITS SHAPE Sth--It will do better work and wear longer. Schools. One tive Gallon Can mailed on 
a “ : ” Ss a > 
TILL WORN OUT QO Premium” Dustless Crayon ) receipt of $1.00. 
caaialeel Made of IMPORTED CHALK, 95% PURE, Carefully Washed, Strained and Borated. Sample and prices sent on application. 
, an lempered and moulded to produce a hard, dustless crayon, containing no injurious 
Bee matter, thoroughly hygienic, and perfectly suited for blackboard use. 
; City: Special prices for season contracts. Write for samples. PECK H AM LITTLE ay co 
. = 
re Beckley-Cardy Company School Furnishers 57-59 Bast Eleventh Street. NEW YORK 
luffs 312 W. Randolph Street, Chicago Educational Publishers 
ion to 
Bids 
iiding; Lexington St. Paul’s Catholic Chureh will erect a Grand River school Malcomson & Higginsbotham, progress for high school to be equipped with black 
Center school to cost $10,000. Rev. Fr. L. DeWagenaere. pas Archts sids received March 31 for 2-story addi- -boards, domestic science, laboratories, library and 
; plans tor. Shelbyville—Archts. Joseph & Joseph. Louisville, tion to Russell school. Malcomson & Higginsbotham, gymnasium; $35,000. Plans ready May 1. Aurora— 
Daw- have been asked to draw plans for a high school] in Archts. Mass Bids received April 15 for 2-story Contract will be let May 1 for foundation of 2-story 
; plans Shelby graded school district. Louisville—Bids re school building; $25,000. Derrick Hubert, Areht., school building. J. W. Schenck. Lake City—Plans 
theran ceived June 1 for 12-room grade school with gymna Menominee; Dr. F. J. Larned, secy. Greenland—Bids will be ready April 15 for addition to high school. 
Iowa Slum; $40,000. J. KE. Henry, Archt received April 15 for 6-room school; $25,000. Dr. F. Alban & Hausler, Archts., St. Paul. Farmington 
build- LOUISIANA J. Larned, secy. Potterville School will be rebuilt. Plans will be ready May 1 for 2-story high school 
-Archt. ‘ " aaa ete te 4 Detroit—Proposals received March 31 for 24-room with auditorium and gymnasium. Alban & Hausler, 
° \lexandria—A 3-story boarding school will be a es : : . . ; Se a= al 
school ncition Rats ee cool ee : , school and two 20-room schools. C. A. Gadd, secy. Archts., St. Paul. Lester Prairie—Bonds, $3,500, have 
erected for the Sisters of Divine Providence; $80,000. ; “gated ; ‘ . el aol : : : , a ; a) , me 
echt. O. New Orleans—Sacred Heart Academy will erect & ne Grand Rapids—Areht. C. G. Vierheilig has plans fo been voted for addition Witoka—A consolidated 
for 2 story addition +6 school: $39.000 : li ace !-story seminary building, St. Joseph’s seminary. school will be erected; $10,000; A. C. Loomis, county 
ly) at Convent An appropri a f $6.500 was ae lronwood—Figures will be received May 1 for 25-room supt Duluth—Areht. I’. G. German has submitted 
caloosa the police {1 7 ‘oo tok h 1 _ Te sp ‘tie a grade school with assembly hall; $100,000. Anderson & plans and specifications for a 4-room addition to 
story rit ; ian rae .OF & BIga Schoo! at Homeville, neal Williams, Archts., Green Bay, Wis. Lansing—Bids re Lakeside school to include an auditorium, Bids re 
ill be fmberton Junction ceived March 381 for 2-story school building; $35,000 ceived. 
ion to MARYLAND J. N. Churehill, Archt. Harbor Springs—Engr. H. E Elmore—Bids received May 1 for erection of school 
( ds “ : rend: - Smi Tashinctor si ansing. has plans . -atory ac ' : a pepe — , ‘ 
will be és rye Ar + ae eo, Smith weshinaten. 2. — Las ing. aoe see ~- ores ao a Hebron Twp. William Franke, secy. Minneapolis 
ton: Jd. : — re a skip estimate Ss or 2-story S« 1001 buy P Ing; ¢ 6, Bids dg oe os a he Coe = ae Plans completed April 20 for 3-story high school (audi 
26 for i St. Francis DeSales Church; $20,000. Rev. Fi Archt. R. M. Gallop. Kalamazoo, has plans in progress torium, manual training, domestic science and horti 
a Senring, vicar Towson — Competitive plans will for 2-story school building. A. E. Haven, secy. Allen culture): $60,000 FE E. Halden. Archt sae 
> ae be received for state normal school. Chas. J. Linthi Proposals received April 10 for school. E. A. Bowd, tal {Fs as ‘nt — . Aurore 
Peo cum, chm. building committee Archt, Lansing. Sault Ste. Marie—Four-room school . eae ath. in aaa mae 
ae Govans—The Baltimore county school board_ will will be erected. Thishoten Bonde eae ee has oeee tat ae 
: - 7 erect an addition to the Willow Avenue school. Hale- Webberville—Archt. H. W. Pipp, Ann Arbor, has ti “i Siliaadl Crookston-——Hide wecsived Ant 15 for 
os thorpe—The Baltimore county school board will erect plans for one-story school; $12,000. R. C. Smith, secy. higt sel ae $130,000 ontentinn Bol rg $100,000 
oe a two-room school. Pikesville—The Baltimore county Munising—Bids received April 15 for 2-story school oe ge ll aa a; 'wiintie amine higl iiaed build. 
ts ant school board will erect an 8-room school. Reisters- and convent. Rev. J. F. Dittman — een vote ran itra ligh scho pul 
town—The Baltimore county school board will erect Detroit—Contracts will be let May 1 for 2-stor) S scsTeaTphp 
an 8-room addition for the Franklin school. Cockeys- Grand River grade school. Malcomson & Higgins é' MISSISSIPPI. ai 
sseott— Ville—Two-story addition will be built for school. A. botham. Archts.: C. A. Gadd, secy. Contracts will be Woodville Contract will be let April 15 for the erec 
i-grade S. Cook, secy. let May 1 for 2-story Russell school. Maleomson & tion of a county agricultural high school building (two 
ridge— MASSACHUSETTS Higginsbotham, Archts. Lansing—New bids will be stories) ; $30,000. Overstreet & Spencer, Archts., Jack 
i-grade \bingdon—Archts. Loring & Phipps, Boston, hav received for 2-story school. Sylvia Hunter, secy son. aici 
omon— Plans for 2-story school building: $25,000. Waltham Teanueee Archt. J. D. Chubb, Chicago, Ill., has plans MISSOURI 
school \rchts. Brainerd & Leeds. Boston, have plans in for a 2-story school with basement, to be used for St Louis—Archt. Wm. B. Ittner has plans for new 
progress for 2-story school building; $10,000. Spring- P al training purposes. Carroll School to be erected at Tenth and Carroll Sts., 
fold ‘ , eth aa manual trail g I I c | t 
cat - 2 ~ Supt. J. H. VanSickle — to the MINNESOTA ind to include domestic science and manual train 
School board plans and courses of study for a vo- ee : ng departments a gymnasium office and = store 
vy. Mo., eat al school to be located at the old senton Street Buffalo—Bids received March 26 for school including oom: $20,000 Breckenridge—-The township of New 
" $4,000. school The school w ill have provisions for horti heating and ventilating Andrew Dixon, clk Utica York is considering the erection of a township high 
e built cult re, gardening. agriculture. poultry raising. ete fonds. $7.500. have been voted for new s hool Chas school St Louis—Bids are being received for 2 
ted for lewksbury—Figures received April 5 for 4-room ka—Bids received March 30 for parochial school. Rev story school. St. Cronin’s Church: $20,000 Rev. J. 
School; $7.000. W. L. Floyd, Archt.. Lowell. Law fr. Germain. Victoria—Contract has been awarded (. Foley, pastor Chillicothe—Bids received April §8 
ng the — Archt. C. B. J. Snyder. New York, case — for Catholic parochial school. Chisholm ene for 2-story parochial school; Rev. Odela; Ludwig 
school conferred with the school authorities regarding the be ready May 1 for 3-story high school sell, Tyrie Abt. Areht. Moberly 
sed erection of a central grammar school on Haverhill St & Chapman. Archts.. Minneapolis S ouis—Bids received April 3 for edition to 
ae will Springfield—Archts. Kirkham & Parlett have plans in * Clinton— Propose erection of a school to cost $20,000 s« ay W B Ittner. Art ht Louisiana. Arehts. J.H 
‘ Progress for ee oe se ST ae | — Mahnomen—Bonds. ao me ea eee wees Ra ‘ Felt & Co.. Kansas City, have preliminary plans in 
WO. Williamsburg tids received April 8 for 2-story school building. Fulda—School wi e erected to cos rogress for 2-story high school; $43,000. BM. 
sche building gE. €. @ G C. Gardner, Archts., $40,000. New Ulm—High school will be erected. Du- Campbell. elk St. Joseph—A 2-story school is con 
— Springfield. Auburn—Archt. E. T. Chapin, Worcester, juth—Contract will be let shortly for the addition to templated for St. Patrick's Church, Sisters of St. 
has ans for one-story school building Brockton the Carpenter s¢ hool Smithville The school board Joseph Rev. A. Newman, pastor. 
nd the The ty is planning the erection of a building to be has decided to erect a new school 3 : ora ; 
1 school used exclusively for the girls of the high school; $300, Faribault—l’roposals received April 15 for erection Kansas City Archt. W. I Brown has plans in pro 
VOD 4 model cottage for the domestic science depart of 4-room school and addition to Lincoln school c. gress for 2-story school, St. Stephen's Church: $15,000 
2-story ment will be erected on the high school grounds. H Johnston, Archt St Paul Owatonna—Sacred W. E. Brown Archt Joplin—The Catholic congre 
Rev. MICHIGAN Heart Academy will be rebuilt Ashcreek—School will gation will erect a parochial school and parish house. 
Stamler. : 7 '. i “ *1 f ®.story Ste be erected Mabel—Bonds, $20,000, have been voted Rey. T. F. Lillis, bishop, Kansas City St. Louis 
nilding; . a a ad ——— akan "hin engl for new school Plans by Dr. Haines, a local resi- Site has been purchased on the south side of Clayton 
vuens scboo Maicomson é¢ £2 s i d - ' ' ¢ 


C. A. Gadd. secy. Bids received March 31 for 2-story dent Tracy—Archts. Alban & Hausler have plans in Avenue for a school building. C. P. Mason, secy, 
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TOTHILL’S PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Most Popular 
Strongest, Amusement Apparatus 


ever \avented 
Safest, 
Most Durable 











Why Pay Freight on Water? 


+ Why Buy Kegs or Bottles to Throw Away ? 


< The Boards of Education in the Leading Cities | 
= have been convinced of the folly of buying Liquid 


Ink. They use Ink Crystals and cut their ink cost 
in two. 







Used 
in every 
























The U. S. Government Buys Ink Crystals, 
Apparatus Playground That is proof of the quality. 
Manufactured : ROWLES’ INK CRYSTALS 
can be kept in your schools indefinitely and pre- \ 
e er pared by your janitor for use at any time. It only 
Pat. Jan. 12, 1909 e ° takes five minutes. 
Tothill edt Soe res exclusively by the Write for Samples and Prices to 
yo cago. end for Catalogue. | 
A 327-331 So. Market St. e * . Chi-:ago, Ill. 
Ww. Ss. TOTHILL (Established 1875) 1807 Webster Ave., Chicago, Il! | ora See E. W. A. ROWLES, 80, 
FEDERAL [ S 
| 
OUR 1913 CATALOG ( 
20th Century Contains many new instruments, au§ 
SULT FOR SERVICE | HIGH GRADE a \ 
e ° § Science instructor. Send us your name F 
Adjustable Drawing Tables and address and we will send you a free \ 
teel Lockers Se coc 
CaicaGo APPARATUS ane Cuicaco. ILL. 
an — wonns Circulars showing the different styles, weer ~ 





also discounts upon request 


The Hetterschied Mfg. Works MENEELY & CO. 3" Fiié 
Original and Sole Manufacturers 
Grand Rapids, Mich., U. 8S. A. Eat ae BEY 
CHARTS j 


McConnell’s A. B. C. Primary Reading Chart . $4.50 Sc 
McConnell’s Primary Reading Chart . . . ._ 6.00 S | 
McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart. 6.00 ¢ 
McConnell’s Language Chart. rs « Oe 
McConnell’s Complete Chart. ——— 
Jameson’s Anatomical Plates ee te es 
Evans’ Arithmetical Series . ci in 


McConnell School Supply Co. | ein 


They are worth more 


Send for our Catalog 


Federdl Slee! Fine CO. 


4545 W. Homer St., Chicago 













High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and ap- 
propriate in its academic significance. A trial will 
convince you of its practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





Ashtabu 


the ere 
4430 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. W. S. K 
/ centraliz 
‘ D. Pay 
board. Vopular Bluff—High school will be erected; NEW YORK. ‘ Oxford—The city voted $20,000, bonds, for the erec- 8-storv 
$50,000. Work will start soon. Albany—Archt. W. H. Van Guysling is preparing tion of a school. D. G. Brummitt, Mayor. South manual 
Carthage—Archt. A. Ehlers, Carthage, has plans for plans for a public school to cost $250,000. J. ii Mills—The city voted $10,000 bonds, for high school. Keller 
4-room addition to school. Mr. Hall, eclk., R. FE. D., lierzog, pres. Binghamton—Plans will be ready about Address ‘the Mayor. inston Salem -The school board addition 
Webb City Joplin—A grade school is contemplated to April 1 for 3-story high school; $875,000. C. EK. Vos will erect a school at Fairview. _Newbern —Bids re- Areht 
cost about $30,000, D. K. Wenrich, secy. bury, Archt.; B. T. Ash, chm. building committee ceived April 10 for school building and dormitory, heen vot 
Canisteo—Archt. Otis Dockstader, Elmira, has plans Craven County Farm Life School. S. M. Brinson, secy. Archt. ¢ 
MONTANA, for 8-room school building. East Worcester—Archt Kenly—Archts. Sayre & Baldwin, Anderson, have prepare 
Worden—A combined grade and high school will be rem Finch, Schenectady, has plans for 2-story school plans for 10-room school with auditorium; $20,000 Pearl § 
erected in Dist. No. 24. Roundup—Bids will be re- building. Eli Pierce, chm. building committee. Buf- Scotland Neck—The school district voted $16,000, Zeuk. Y 
ceived April 7 for school, Dist. No. 2. Bigtimber— falo- A public school and a high school will be erected bonds, for school. Canton—The county board of edu new sch 
Plans are being prepared for high school. iat South Buffalo. cation has decided to erect a school in North Canton 
Saratoga Springs—Plans have been prepared for D. M. Cagle. chm. board 
NEBRASKA, school building, Skidmore School of Arts. Dr. C. F. Peem _— F : Henne 
Albion—Plans will be ready about April 1 for 2- Keyes. Clymer—Bids_ received April 5 for high school : NORTH DAKOTA, ea $25,000 
story high school; $55,000. John Latenser, Areht John Oonk, secy. West Hampton Beach—lour-room Kathryn—Bids received April 25 for addition to Forga 
Omaha; James Fox. secy F addition will be built to school; $15,000. school. K. Olsberg, clk. Grand Forks—The Walsh have pl 
Lehigh—The election for a new school building was New York—Archts. Parish & Schroeder tuve plans County agricultural board has selected a ‘site for a $9,000 
successful. for 6-story addition to training school; $80,000. Flush- school. Center—Two schools will be erected. April 21 
Jackson—Bids have been received for the recon- ing—Proposals received April 7 for school building at Gardner—Bids received April 25 for school. Hancock 
struction of the Catholic school. W. L. Steele, Archt, (Corona, L. I. C. B. J. Snyder, Archt. Syracuse— sros., Archts., Fargo. ; 
Wayne—Plans have been accepted for new school. Bids received April 21 for 8-room Bellevue school with Ardoch—Bids received April 16 for addition to school. Halfw 
Friend—A Catholic school will be erected. Auburn— assembly ; $75,000. Russell & King, Archts. Lids re- Mrs. J. M. Bain. Beltield—Bids will be received for story sé 
Plans have been submitted for school. Tilden—Pro- ceived April 14 for addition to Elmwood school; $40,- school. Geo. D. Perry, clk. Jamestown—Bloom School Bell & 
posals received April 29 for addition and alterations 00. Merriek & Randall, Archts. Kingston—Competi- District is considering the erection of a school this clude le 
to school. W. F. Gernandt, Archt., Omaha. tive plans have been received for =e ee $200, - summer. Fessenden—The Bloomington school board $30,000. 
Grand Island—Archt. O, R. Kirschke bas plans in QuU. M. J. Michael, Supt. Schools. Utica—Bids re- has decided to build a new school tion ant 
progress for 2-story school building; $30,000. S. E. ceived April 15 for 12-room parochial school; $40,000 OHIO. say pu 
Sinke, secy. Plans are in progress for 2-room addi J. A. Hobbes, Archt.; St. Agnes Church, owner. Otis- Cincinnati—Archt. Anthony Kuntz, Jr., has plans for Koseb 
tion, $7,000. O. R. Kirsechke, Archt. Falls City—Archi ville—Six-room school building will be erected. Dun- 1-room addition to school. Rev. Geo. H. Vonder Ahe, awe Yo 
tect will be selected for the 2-story high school: kirk—Archt. H. L. Spann, Buffalo, has plans for 2- St. Agnes Church. Elyria—Archt. P. A. Rissman has ae on 
$65,000. I, Brecht, secy. York—Election will be held story school, St. Mary’s Church. Buffalo—Bids re- plans in progress for 12-room high school (library, t a.m 
to vote bonds for school building and repairs; $30,000; ceived April 11 for 16-room school No. 57. study rooms, lockers, gymnasium and auditorium). a * 
Mrs. S. A. Meyers, secy. Center—School will be Rochester—Bids received April 20 for one-story addi Plans have been prepared for 12-room and 4-roow NI 
erected. Utica—Agitation has been started for a new tion; $100,000. Gordon & Madden, Archts. Watertown grade schools. Plans have been completed for 4-room 
school, Two school buildings will be erected (new building addition to school. R. S. Silsbee, Archt. Wellsville— Phila 
NEW JERSEY. and addition); $65,000 and $35,000. Mr. Tisdale, chm Archts. Howard & Merriam, Columbus, have plans 7 pla a 
Plainfield—DBids will be received for addition to Kochester—Figures will be received this spring for progress for 14 room school with gymnasium, eS Eri 
high school; $60,000 Wilder & White, Archts., New one-story school at Brighton; $12,000. W. O. Dryer, training and domestic science; $100,000. Dr. * oa Ch h 
York, N. ¥ Elizabeth he United Hebrew Institu Archt.; Mr. Laass, mem. board. New York—Public Quinn, pres. Coldwater—Archt. Anthony meets, oS Yard & 
tion contemplates the ere on of a school building school No. 178 will be erected on Dean Avenue to cost has plans in progress for 6-rooms and suchen ioe . 
to cost $20,000. $434,000; Public School No. 179 will be erected on $20,000. Rev. J. 8S. Schopp, Holy Trinity Chure plans | 
Atlantic City—Bids received April 24 for 4-story Avenue C and will cost $434,000; Public School No. 48, Maumee—Bids received for 2-story school building ant, sid in 
school building; $180,000. Stout & Reibenack, Archts with auditorium, to be erected at Sixtieth St. and auditorium. Mills, Rhines, Bellman & Nordho ) , be mi 
Orange—Archt. A. D. Sneden, New Yors, N. Y., has Kighteenth Ave. at a cost of $317,000; School will be Archts., Toledo. Swanton—Figures received April » buildin 
plans for 2-story school building (alt. and add.) erected at Sixth and Stewart Aves., at a cost of $317, for 2-story school and parish residence at Raab. Be ric, suy 
Audubou—Bonds, $30,000, have been voted for two 000: Public School 169 will be erected at Seventh Ave R. Dowling,- Archt., Toledo. Mentor—School will We 6 ft 
schools, one at Haviland Ave., and another at Man and Forty-third St. (auditorium); at a cost of $317,- erected. 2 mitt e« 
sion and Oak Sts 000: Public School No. 95 will be erected on Van Cleveland—Archt. F. 8. Barnum has plans for 3-story gramm 
Lawrenceville—Bids received April 7 for 2-story pre- Sicklen St., to cost $239,000; Public School No. 100 on school building: $140,000. F. G. Hogen, dir. of echoes $49 000) 
paratory school; $25,000. A. H. Taylor, Archt., New West Third St., Coney Island, to cost $250,000. Proposals received April 30 for 2-story school build- H t 
York, N. Y¥. Gloucester City—School will be erected ; Hi ing: $85,000. F. G. Hogen, dir. Berlin Heights—Bids Tennod 
in the First Ward; $20,000. J. F. Blandy, mem. build- NORTH CAROLINA received March 31 for high school with assembly hall, pat 
ing commission. Taylorsville—The city has secured plans for the library and classrooms; $12,000. H. C. Millott, re Pa 
Jersey City—Bids are being received for 3-story remodeling and the erection of an annex for the Sandusky. Castalia—School building will oe oe pre 
school, Church of the Sacred Heart; $50,000. Oakley school building; $4,000. Smallwood & Coley, Archts., in Margarette twp.; $30,000. Worthington oo Sta : 
& Sons, Archts., Elizabeth Somers Point—Bids re Raleigh. received April 5 for school, Sub-Dist. No a’ - the eh 
ceived April 18 for 2-story school building; $45,000. Hamlet—The town commissioners will remodel the twp. Englewood—Preparations have begun for I 
Kk. M. Henderer, Archt., Ocean City Moorestown— graded school building and provide four additional erection of the high school. 


> pe Doe ‘Vv ‘hoo add. 
Archt, A. H. Moses is preparing plans for a school. rooms; $10,000. Norwood—Bids received for 2-story school (# 
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Every Little Bit Helps AS 


So You May, in May, 


Send Your Orders Siar Wey , 


domestic science, manual training, gymnasium): 
$50,000 sJausmith & Drainie, Archts., Cincinnati. 


Ashtabula—Architect is to be selected August 1 for 
the erection of a 3-story high school; $125,000. Dr. 
W. S. King, pres. Site has been purchased for 2-story 
centralized school for Ashtabula county; $12,000. M. 
D. Payne, clk. Sandusky—Bids received May 9 for 
8-story school building (auditorium, gymnasium, art, 
manual training, domestic science); $275,000. L. B. 
Keller, clk. Johnstown—Bids received for 2-room 
addition and heating plant; $16,000. F. L. Packard, 
Archt Columbus. Marysville—Bonds, $80,000, have 
been voted for high school. Address clerk. Marion— 
Archt. C. E. Richards, Columbus, has been ordered to 
prepare plans for the Lincoln school to be erected on 
Pearl St.; $40,000. North Jackson—Archts. Kling & 
Zeuk. Youngstown, have been selected to design the 
new school to be erected this summer. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Hlennessey—Plans are being prepared for school; 
$25,000. Address The Mayor. 

Forgan—Archts. W. E. Hulse & Co., Woodward, 
have plans in progress for 2-story school building; 
$9,000 W. P. Rogers, chm. Sharon—Bids received 
April 21 for 2-story school building; $5,000. 


OREGON. 

Halfway—Areht. M. P. White has plans for one 
story school building; $7,000. Forest Grove—Archts 
Bell & Wilding have plans for 2-story school; to in- 
clude locker rooms. assembly hall and 12 classrooms; 
$30,000. Portland—Plans have been received for altera 
tion and addition to Weston school. Veronia—Site has 
been purchased for high school. 

Roseburg—Bonds, $20,000, have been sold for the 
new Yoncalla school. Cottage Grove—The citizens will 
vote on the question of issuing $10,000 in bonds for a 
high school. Portland—The school board has pur- 
chased a site for a school in Vernon district between 
Fast Nineteenth and Wygant Sts 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia—Archts. E. F, Durang & Son _ have 
plans in progress for 2-story school building; $8,000. 
Er Two-story school will be erected, Sacred Heart 


Church, J. P. Hernot, Archt., Oil City. Archts. J. W. 
Yard & Son have plans in progress for school build 


ing. Punxsutawney—Archt. J. C. Brenot, Oil City, has 
plans for 6-room parochial school. Rev. J. Link. 
Bids in April 10. Chambersburg—School building will 
be remodeled, Samuel Gelwix,supt. Hazleton—School 
building will be erected at Green Ridge. Joseph Gab- 
ric. supt.. Hazleton. Williamsport—Bids received May 
6 f high school. E. I. Taylor, chm. building com- 
Mitt e¢ Huntingdon—Plans have been accepted for 
granimar school to be erected in the Fourth Ward; 
$49,000. Derry—Bids received April 24 for school. J 
H itterson, secy. Philadelphia—Site has been pur 
chased on East Rittenhouse and Haines Sts., for a 
parochial sehool, Congregation Mission St. Vincent de 
Pa Pittsburgh—Archts, Vrydaugh & Wolfe will 
pre e plans for the new school to be erected at 
Sta n Ave. and Meadow St.; $250,000. D. B. Oliver, 
chr 

I erch—Bids received April 7 for 2-story school 





building ; $50,000; Haverford Township. H. C. Richards 
& wear Blithe, Archts., Philadelphia. Munhall—Fig- 
ures will be received April 15 for 2-story school build 
ing; $15,000. W. G. Eckles, Archt., New Castle. Shil- 
lington—Bids received April 9 for 2-story addition to 
school; $12,000. C. A. Mohn, secy. 

Philadelphia—Bids are being received for one-story 
school building (alt. & add.); $3,000. Lost Creek— 
Bids received June 1 for one-story school building 
W. D. Hill, Archt., Pottsville. Frank Donohoe, secy 
Bids received June 1 for one-story addition. W. D. 
Hill, Archt. Old Forge—Figures are being received for 
addition to school. O. S. Duckworth, Archt., Scran- 
ton. Marysville—Proposals received April 14 for addi 
tions and alterations to Maple Ave. school. Hauer «& 
Mowere, Archts., Philadelphia and Lebanon. Pittston 
—Bids received April 21 for 4-room additions to Jeffer- 
son, Cleveland and Lincoln schools. Reilly & Schroe- 
der, Archts., Wilkesbarre. Oreland—Archts. Schermer- 
horn & Phillips, Philadelphia, are preparing plans for 
the remodeling of a school at East Oreland, Upper 
Dublin Twp. Fort Washington—Archts. Schermery- 
horn & Phillips, Philadelphia, are preparing plans for 
school, Upper Dublin Twp. Threetuns—Archts, Scher- 
merhorn & Phillips, Philadelphia, have plans for re- 
modeling of school, Upper Dublin Twp. Pottstown 
The school board has voted to issue $65,000 in bonds 
for new buildings and equipment. Narberth—Archts. 
S. & P. H. Davis, Philadelphia, have plans for 3-story 
addition to school; $25,000. Allentown—The school 
board is discussing the question of a site for a school 
Shamokin—Propose a loan of $150,000 for a new high 
school. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Woonsocket—Plans have been completed for high 
school; $93,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, 

Spartanburg—Plans have been prepared for the first 
of a series of proposed buildings for the Textile In 
dustrial Institute (3 stories); $25,000. Address C. P 
Hammond. 

Florence—Plans have been prepared for new school; 
$10,000 Pelham—Pelham school] district will erect a 
school at Greer (Rural Station). M. C. King, trus. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Huron—High schoo] will be erected; $75,000. Clear 
Lake—Bids received May 3 for school building in 
Norden Twp. Carl Henningson, clk Bids received 
May 3 for school. F. J. Erichson, Altamont 

Selby—Bids received April 21 for high school. Geo 
Issenhuth, Archt., Huron St. Lawrence—School will 
be erected to replace the one destroyed. 

Rapid City—Bids received April 20 for the construc 
tion of the central portion of the new high school 

s Appel, pres. 
es TENNESSEE 

Pulaski—Addition will be built for school; $4,000 to 
@5.000. Victoria—School will be erected near Carolina 
Chapel. W. C. Moore, chm. building committee 


TEXAS ecu 

Indian Gap—Bids received for 2-story school. E _E. 
Yarbrough. secy. Mineola—The city will erect a high 
school: $13.000. P. E. Wallace Nordheim—Bids re- 
ceived April 1 for school building. J. H. Yentzen, de- 


On the Road to Health 
VIA 
The Open Air School 


“The open air school is a movement in behalf of all 
the children,” says Sherman C. Kingsley. “Each child 
has a right to fresh air; has a right to his own individual- 
ity, a right to be understood by the school, as well as to 
understand the school system.” 

You will also be interested in the chapters which 
discuss a Community Program for Fresh Air Education 
5A and describe the Cost, Equipment, Feeding and Results 
ESD To Date in the Elizabeth McCormick Open Air Schools. 








OPEN AIR CRUSADERS 


NEW EDITION PRICE SIXTY CENTS POSTPAID 


The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, Ill. 












By Sherman C. Kingsley 


signer. Wichita Falls—The independent school dis- 
trict has received proposals from architects for several 
school buildings. 

Denison—Bids have been received for high school. 
A. QO. Watson, Archt., Austin. Dickinson—The city 
has voted $15,000, bonds, for school. Hartley—School 
Dist. No. 1 has voted bonds, $15,000, for school. Ad- 
dress The Mayor. Smiley—Bids received April 10 for 
two-story school. H. T. Phelps, Archt., San Antonio. 
Sourlake—The school district has voted $5,000, bonds, 
for school. Water Valley—The citizens propose the 
erection of a school; $8,000. Grand Prairie—$20,000, 
bonds, have been voted for the rebuilding of 4ke 
school. Waco—The building committee of the school 
board has outlined the preliminary plans for a school 
to be erected at Twentieth and Alexander Sts., North 
Waco. Plans are also to be made for additions to the 
South Eighth St. school and the Sanger Ave. and 
North Seventh Street school. 


UTAH. 

Ogden—The county board of education has author- 
ized the preparation of plans for a new school at Har- 
risville. 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk—The city council has been requested to is- 
sue $30,000, bonds, for 10-room annex to Monroe school 
to the erection of a 10-room school. Richmond—Bids 
received April 3 for 24-room school at 26th and Le- 
high Sts.; $80,000. Bids received April 21 for Sidney 
school. C. P. Wolford, clk.; C. M. Robinson, Archt. 

Portsmouth—The school committee of the city coun 
cil has recommended the appropriation of $40,000 for 
a colored school of sixteen rooms. Rockymount— 
School will be erected; $12,000. H. D. Dillard. 


WASHINGTON. 

Winthrop—Bids have been received for 8-room 
school; $15,000 Heath & Gove. Archts., Tacoma. Seat- 
tle—School will be erected at Madison St. and Thirty- 
second Ave. School will be erected to replace the Lake 
building. Reardan—School will be erected in Dist. 
No. 48. William Carstens, clk. 

Spokane—Bids received April 24 for construction of 
school. Hoquiam—Bids received April 15 for 3-story 
high school. Hubbard Tuttle. Goldendale—Bids have 
been received for high school E. F. Flower, dir. 
Castlerock—The citizens have voted to purchase a site 
for high school. Bellingham—Proposals received April 
5 for manual training building at the State Normal 
School. <A. Lee, Archt., Bellingham Rosalia—School 
will be erected in North Pine District, Spokane county. 
Modern equipment will be installed 

WISCONSIN. 

Fond du lac—The school board has advertised for 
plans and specifications for 10-room school. Bonds. 
$50,000, have been voted. Mr. Bloedel, pres. Wausau 

Bids received for school at Stettin, Dist. No. 6 
August Mielke, clk. Couderay—Bids received May 1 
for school H. A. Milyler:: Archt., St. Paul: R. W 
Reiser, chm. Oshkosh—A Catholic high school will 
be built: $35,000. Lomira—Contract has been awarded 
for erection of 2-story school; $15,000. Rhinelander 
Bids received April 21 for completion of high school 
building. Gust. Swedberg, secy 
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“MAKE IT GOOD” 


The embodiment of this phrase has become the standard for every 


detail of “EAGLE” pencil construction. 


No. 245 ‘‘Alpha’’ for first grade pupils. 


Samples free to superintendents, principals and teachers 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 


377-379 Broadway 


That Settled It. 

Some years ago, Dr. James B. Angell, at that 
time president of Michigan University, while 
traveling through a prosperous farming com- 
munity in western Ohio, was attracted by a 
square brick building set solidly on a hilltop 
and surrounded by an aggressive cupola. 

Drawing rein at a neighboring farmhouse, 
according to the Saturday Evening Post, he in- 
quired what the building might be. 

“That there building,” 
“is Highgate University.” 

“Impossible!” exclaimed Doctor Angell. “You 
must be mistaken; that surely cannot be a uni- 
versity !” 


drawled the farmer, 


“Yes, it can,” asserted the Buckeye calmly. 
“T know it is, because J am one of its alma 
maters.” , 

Depends on Point of View. 

Former Secretary Wilson of the Department 
cf Agriculture was praising in Washington the 
agricultural school at Cornell. 

“Tt is a practical school,” he said according 
to the Detroit Free Presss: 
on useless things. It 
scientific farming. 


“Tt wastes no time 
teaches practical and 


“This school’s viewpoint reminds me of the 
young farmer who was asked: 

“Which should one say—a setting hen or a 
sitting hen? 

“<‘Tt’s immaterial which one says,’ the farmer 
answered. ‘But it’s tremendously material, on 
the other hand, that we should ask ourselves, 
when a hen cackles— 


” 


““Has she been laying, or is she lying? 





Heard at the School-Board Convention. 
First School-Board Member—“How many terms. has the 
superintendent in your city served ?” 


Second School-Board Member—“Served ? 
half a dozen, though.” 


Were YOU Weaiti 


n 
ELSON PRIMARY SCHOOL READERS 


Are NOW Read 


y 
Chicago SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY New York 


Great 
none! , He has enjoyed the emoluments and perquisites of 


| 
‘|| EBERHARD FABER 


No. 293 


| “FINE WRITING” 
| PENCIL 


NEW YORK | 


Probably Necessary. 

A distinguished theologian was invited to 
make an address before a Sunday-school. The 
divine spoke for over an hour and his remarks 
were of too deep a character for the average 
juvenile mind to comprehend. At the conclu- 
sion, the superintendent, according to custom, 
requested some one in the school to name an 
appropriate hymn to be sung. 

“Sing ‘Revive Us Again’,” shouted a boy in 
the rear of the room.—Life. 


Slightly Mixed. 
Teacher—“Mary, what is a Veteran?’ 
Mary—“A-a horse doctor.” 


Dr. Payson Smith, state superintendent of 
instruction for Maine was once inspecting a 
country school. In taking charge of geography 
recitation he told of the nicknames of the states 
and how these are applied to the people. 

“Now,” he said, “the people from Indiana 
are called ‘Hoosiers,’ the people from South 
Carolina, ‘tar heels,’ the people from Michigan 
we know as ‘Michiganders.’ Now what little 
boy or girl can tell me what the people of Maine 
are called ?”’ 

“T know,” piped up a voice from the corner. 

“Well,” smiled the Doctor, “what are they 
called ?” 


“Maniacs,” replied the innocent youngster. 


“Why are you late for school, Sam?” asked 
the displeased teacher. 

“Well, I was crossin’ the street when a cop 
said, ‘Here, boy, mind the steam roller, so I 
stayed and minded it until he came back.” 


Dusty. 

A school inspector, noted for his 
idiosynerasies, happened to notice 
that a terrestrial globe in one of 
the classrooms was very dusty. 
This annoyed him, and, putting his 
finger on the globe, he cried out:— 


“There’s dust here an inch 
thick !” 
“Tt’s thicker than that, sir,” 


calmly replied the new teacher. 

“What do you mean?” asked the 
inspector, sharply. 

“Why,” came the answer, “you've 
got your finger on the Desert of 
Sahara.” 

A Bird. 

“Children, what crea- 
ture is that in ornithology which 
has a very long neck, has some- 
thing to do with trimming big 
hats, does its fighting by scratching 
and kicking, and often gives cause 
to men to be afraid?” 

Eager Pupil—“I know, teacher!” 

Teacher—“Well, Sammy, 
is it?” 

Sammy—“An old maid!” 


Teacher 


Scott! what 


&? 


© 





Round 

Green Polish, 

with a Lead of 

splendid quality in four 

grades. No. 1-Very soft; No. 2- 

Soft; No. 3-Medium hard; No. 4-Hard 

NO BETTER PENCIL FOR SCHOOL USE 
EBERHARD FABER, New York 





The Puzzle. 


Teacher—Does that 
Little ’Rastus ? 
Erastus—Not in de leas’. 


what bodders me.—Life. 


question bother you, 


Hit’s de answer 


The Question. 

The professor was delivering the final lecture 
of the term. He dwelt with much emphasis on 
the fact that each student should devote all the 
intervening time preparing for the final exam- 
inations. 

“The examination papers are now in the hands 
of the printer. 
asked ?” 

Silence prevailed. 
rear inquired: 

“Who’s the printer?” 


Are there any questions to be 


Suddenly a voice from the 


The music-teacher was tired and perhaps a 
bit impatient, and the little pupil imbibed 
knowledge slowly. At last the teacher ex- 
claimed: 

“Oh, Harold, can’t you learn anything right?” 

“Yes, if I’m teached right,” was the innocent- 
ly impertinent reply. 


Confirming the Opinion. 

Mr. E. H. Scott, the genial president of the 
publishing house which bears his name, be- 
lieves that school books should be issued with 
much care. This takes time, but Mr. Scott will 
never rush an author, his editors or his printers. 

A publisher of another type met Mr. Scott 
recently and inquired rather sareastically why 
a set of new upper-grade readers had not been 
completed. “Why,” said he, “we can put out 
a set of readers in think 
nothing of it.” 


three months and 
“And I suppose the whole school-public of 
America will think the same,” said Mr. Scott 
coldly. 
Im Jahre 1913. 
“Was hat Daniel wohl zuerst getan, 
als er aus der Loewengrube entkommen war?!” 
Der kleine Alfred—“Er hat an seine Frau 
telephoniert, dass er gesund sei.” 


Lehrer 


See Classified Advertising Page 5 
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% place in this Directory. 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW 
SHADES. 
Oliver C. Steele Mfg. Co. 


L. O. Draper Shade Co. 
Fuson Adj. Shade Co. 


AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE. 
Langslow, Fowler Co. 


ART MATERIALS. 


Binney & Smith. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
Devoe. 

The Prang Co. : 
Colonial Crayon Co. 


ATHLETIC FIELD 
APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
w. S. Tothill. 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


AUDITORIUM LIGHTING. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUDITORIUM SEATING. 


Peckham, Little & Co. 

Haney School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Bb. W. A. Rowles. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

American Seating Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 


AUDITORIUM SCENERY. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


AUTOMOBILES. 
Stegeman Motor Car Co. 


RELLS. 
Meneely & Co 
BLACK BOARDS—COMPOSI- 
TION. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
Ek. W. A. Rowles 
BLACKBOARDS—NATURAL 
SLATE. 


Albion Bangor Slate Co. 
Alpha Slate Company. 

Crown Slate Company. 
Diamond Slate Company. 
Excelsior Slate Company. 
Granville Hahn. 

Hamman Structural Slate Co. 
William Harding & Co. 

BE. J. Johnson. 

Keenan Structural Slate Co. 


Lehigh Structural Slate Mfg. Co. 


North Bangor Slate Co. 
Parsons Bros. Slate Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Pennsylvania Blackboard Co. 
Phoenix Slate Company. 
Stephens-Jackson Co. 

M. L. Tinsman & Co. 

J. F. Unger Slate Co. 
Thomas Zellner. 


BOOK COVERS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
National Book Cover Co. 


BOOK DEALERS. 
Keystone Book Co. 
Baker & Taylor Co. 


BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


amer, Academy Med. Press. 
A. J. Barnes Pub. Co. 
Ginn & Co. 

D.C, Heath & Co. 

Wm. R. Jenkins. 
Macmillan Co. 
Phonographic Inst. Co 
Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
The Prang Co. 

Scott, Foresman & Co. 
Silver, Burdett & Co 
Christopher Sower Co. 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Laird & Lee 

University Pub. Co. 

A. S. Barnes Ce 


CAPS AND GOWNS. 
Cotrell & Leonard. 


CHARTS. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
American Seating Co. 
Milton Bradley Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
Beckley Cardy Co. 


CRAYONS. 
Binney & Smith. 
National Crayon Co. 
American Crayon Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Colonial Crayon Co. 


If any articles or textbooks cannot be found listed, 


( Dealers.) 
American Seating Co. 
Eagle Pencil Co. 
The Prang Co. 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 


DEAFENING QUILT. 
Samuel Cabot. 


DEODORIZERS. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


DIPLOMAS. 
Ames & Rollinson Co. 
F. W. Martin & Co. 


DISINFECTANTS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 

Purealla Mfg. Co. 

DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MENT. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 

DOMESTIC 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

BE. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
Geo. M. Clark & Co. 
Jrand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS. 
Mahoney Fountain Co. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 
Jas. B. Clow & Sons. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 
Hamrick-Tobey Co. 


Springfield San. Drink. Foun. Co. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co 


ERASERS. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


FIRE ESCAPES. 
Dow Wire & Iron Works. 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES. 
Vonnegut Hdw. Co. 


FIRST-AID CABINETS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


FLAG STAFFS, 
Milwaukee Steel Post Co. 


FLOOR DEAFENING. 


Samuel Cabot. 
FORGES. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 


Oliver Machinery Co. | 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 


FUMIGATORS. 
De Pree Chemical Co. 
FURNITURE. 
American Seating Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Langslow, Fowler Co 
Peter & Volz Co. 
BE. W. A. Rowles. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 
A. H. Andrews Co 


GENERAL SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Peckham, Little & Co. 

N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Binney & Smith. 

Virginia School Supply Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
American Seating Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 
Beckley-Cardy Co 

Keystone Book Co. 

Peter & Volz Co. 

L. A. Murray & Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


W. S. Tothill 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION. 


Lewis & Kitchen. 
Hess Warming & Ventilating Co 


RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS. 
Virginia School Supply Co. 


INK — DRY. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 


INK WELLS. 
Squires Ink Well Co. 
U. S. Inkwell Co. 
Jacobus Pneumatic Inkwell Co 
The Tannewitz Works 
American Seating Co. 


SCIENCE TABLES. 


STOVES. 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 


KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES. 
Milton Bradley Co. 

E. W. A. Rowles. 

Beckley-Cardy Mfg. Co. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE. 
Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 


LABORATORY SHADE 


HOISTS. 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LATHES. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
EK. H. Sheldon & Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 


LIBRARY SHELVING. 
Edw. Darby & Sons Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Co 
Paltridge Metal Equipment Co. 


LIQUID SLATING. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 


LIQUID SOAP. 


American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


LOCKERS. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co. 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 
Federal Steel Fixture Co. 
I'red Medart Mfg. Co. 

Edw. Darby & Sons Co. 


MACHINERY, 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCHES. 


Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 
E. H. Sheldon & Co. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 
Economy Drawing Table Co. 
Cc. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 

A. L. Bemis. 


MANUAL TRAINING TOOLS 
AND SUPPLIES. 

Gage Tool Co. 

Grand Rapids Hand Screw Co. 

Oliver Machinery Co. 

R. Murphy & Sons 

Simmons Hdwe. Co 

Cc. Christiansen. 

Orr & Lockett Hdw. Co. 

Crescent Machine Co. 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


MAPS. 
Peckham, Little & Co. 
American Seating Co. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 
Haney School Furniture Co. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
E. W. A. Rowles. 
A. J. Nystrom & Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co 
Keystone Book Co. 


NATURAL SCIENCE 
NETS. 
Natural Science Co 


PAPER TOWELS. 


Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 
West Disinfecting Co. 


PENCIL MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co 
Eberhard Faber. 
PENCIL SHARPENERS. 
F. H. Cook & Co. 
PEN MANUFACTURERS. 
Eagle Pencil Co 
PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS. 
Columbla School Supply Co. 
Chicago Apparatus Co. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS. 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co 


CABI- 


W. S. Tothill 
A. G. Spalding & Bros. 
PLUMBING FIXTURES. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
L. Wolff Mfg. Co. 

James B. Clow & Sons. 
Lewis & Kitchen 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co. 

N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


RIOR RARAONI OXON RNA ON ONIONS 


> Educational IT’rade Directory 


The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. 
Everything required in or about a schoolhouse;may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 


Mamma MMMM MAM su 


PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES. 
Ducker Co. 

Mershon & Morley. 

Wyckoff Lumber & Mfg. Co. 
American Portable House Co. 


PRINTING SUPPLIES, 
Barnhart Bros. & Spindler. 


PROGRAM CLOCKS. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co, 


PROJECTION LANTERNS AND 
ACCESSORIES. 

Bausch & Lomb. 

McIntosh Stereop. Co. 


RELIEF GLOBES AND MAPS. 
McConnell School Supply Co. 


SANITARY APPLIANCES, 
Associated Mfrs. Co. 


SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
Lewis & Kitchen. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 
N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
Lewis & Kitchen. 
Russell Sewage Disposal Co. 


; STAGE EQUIPMENT. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 


STATIONERY. 
Columbia School Supply Co. 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

EK. W. A. Rowles. 

McConnell School Supply Co. 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS. 
American Sanitary Products Co. 

West Disinfecting Co. 


% 
% 
% 
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DSAasacwasacsas 


TALKING MACHINES. 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION, 
Johnson Service Co. 


TOILET PAPER, 


American Sanitary Productg Co, 
West Disinfecting Co. 


TYPEWRITERS, 
Remington Co. 


None other can receive a 


VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
United Electric Co. 


VISES. 


Columbia School Supply Co. 
Oliver Machinery Co. 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
C. Christiansen. 


WAGONS. 
Cc. J. Olsen & Sons. 


WALL DEAFENING. 
Samuel Cabot. 


WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 


C. I. Wimmer. 
R. R. Johnson. 


WINDOW PLATEORMS. 
Associated Mfrs. Co, 
WIRE WINDOW GUARDS. 
L. O. Draper Co. 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 


Oliver Machinery Co. 
Crescent Machine Co. 
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LEWIS & CLARK HIGH SCHOOL, Spokane, Wash. 


Fully Equipped with . —_—_———— 
Standard ~ 
Master Clock, 4 pilot dials, 
battery gauge and mer- 
curial pendulum 
4 circuit 24-hour program 
in separate case. 
4-dial tower clock, dials 
5’ 6’? diameter, sectional 
iron and glass. 


75 list No. 334 secondary 
clocks. 

1 Bundy time recorder, fit- 
ted with electric escape- 
ment, used for theringing 
in and out of the teaching 
staff. This recorder is 
fitted with red tardy 
mark, so that it shows if 
any of the teachers are 
late in arriving or if they 
go out before the sessions 
close rather a novel 
feature in a High School. 

75 24-in. wood box bells. 

6 6-in. corridor bells. 

3 12-in. weatherproof 
gongs. 

Duplicate sets of storage 
battery. 


a 


ial Pe 
re fone Ni 
. any 


4. Rand, Architect, Spokane, Wash. 


The‘‘ Standard’’ system is also installed in the 80-room North Central High Schooi, 
one of the largest of the Northwest. 


The Standard Electric Time Co. 


SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


141 Franklin St., 
Boston, Mass. 


200 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Ninety - eight 
per cent of all 
the forges 
now in use in 
the manual 
training de- 
partments of 
American 
schools are 


“Buffalo” Down Draft 
Forges 


The “Down Draft” system removes smoke and sulphur 
fumes, keeping the shop clean and healthful. We make 
over two dozen styles 

of forges, for hand, 

electric or power op 

eration, to suit every 

condition and require- 

ment. We are origi- 

nators and sole paten- 

tees of “Down Draft” 

forges. Ask us for 

information and plans 

for forge shop equip- 

ment. 


Buffalo Forge Co. 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 


729 Monadnock Bldg., 


62 Post St., 


Chicago, Ill. San Francisco, Cal. 





HIGH SCHOOL, CHILLICOTHE, O. 
Frank L. Packard, Arch’t, Columbus 
Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt, 


‘¢Next to light and ventilation the most impor- 
tant item of school-house construction is 
sound-proof floors and partitions.”’ . 


Cabot's Deafening “Quilt” 


is the 


scientific and standard deadener. 
Sound, insect and vermin-proof, 
uninflammable and sanitary. 


Send for samples and special book on school-house deadening 





SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., SOSTON. MASS. U.S.A. 


BEWARE OF UNSANITARY IMITATIONS. 





